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L Education  est  l’avenir  des  peuples. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  in  their  Prize  List  for  the 
Session  1852-3,  offered  the  Society’s  Medal  and  a Pre- 
mium of  £50  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  History  and 
Management  of  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanics’ 
Institutions ; and  especially  how  far,  and  in  what 
manner,  they  may  be  developed  and  combined,  so  as  to 
promote  the  moral  well-being  and  industry  of  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  this  announcement  a 
number  of  Essays  were  received ; and,  on  the  request  of 
the  judges  to  whom  they  were  referred,  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Essay  with  the  motto  “ Nemo  Labori 
Musas  vetet,”  sent  in  by  Mr.  James  Hole,  of  Leeds. 
It  was  a part  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  prize 
was  offered,  that  the  successful  candidate  should  publish 
his  essay,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society. 
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MECHANICS’  INSTITUTES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY. 

The  year  1851  will  ever  be  memorable  as  the  epoch 
of  the  Great  Exhibition.  We  then  witnessed,  collected 
into  one  focus,  the  best  results  of  the  skill,  taste,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  world.  Different  nations,  no  longer 
rivalling  each  other  in  military  contests  or  diplomatic 
chicane,  tried  whether  peace  could  not  show  more 
glorious  victories  than  war ! Each  learnt  by  comparison 
its  peculiar  merits  or  special  deficiencies,  and  every 
member  of  that  Congress  of  Nations  was  benefited  by 
the  lesson. 

Of  the  many  consequences  flowing  from  this  grand 
organisation  of  the  products  of  industry,  we  note  the 
steady  rise  of  a feeling  for  the  industrial  education  ol 
the  people  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  interest  in  the 
Exhibition  was  not  confined  to  the  temporary  amuse- 
ment of  a few  hours.  If  so  much  had  been  done  luitliout 
any  special  culture  on  the  part  of  the  people,  how  much 
more  might  be  done  with  it  ? If  we  beheld  the  labours 
of  our  superior  workmen  only,  developed  by  the  energy 
of  the  capitalists,  what  might  be  anticipated  when  all 
our  people  should  have  received  the  benefits  of  instrue- 
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lion  ? Moreover,  with  such  wonders  of  skill  and  ingenuity 
before  us,  applied  to  everything  that  could  minister  to 
human  need,  surely  the  knowledge  that  enabled  us  to 
achieve  all  this  was  of  some  importance,  and  ought 
to  meet  with  befitting  treatment  at  our  hands.  .As 
mere  knowledge,  it  was  as  dignified  as  the  lore  taught 
in  our  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  in  its  direct  in- 
fluence on  human  happiness  the  two  could  not  for  one 
moment  be  compared. 

With  a surplus  in  hand  of  150,000/.,  for  which,  amidst 
many  claimants,  there  were  none  whose  proposals  would 
have  satisfied  the  nation,  it  was  wisely  determined  to 
provide  “a  common  centre  of  action  for  the  dissemination 
of  a knowledge  of  science  and  art  among  all  classes,”  to 
increase  the  means  of  industrial  education,  and  extend 
the  influence  of  science  and  art  upon  productive  in- 
dustry; and  although  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied 
in  “furtherance  of  one  large  institution,  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  adequate  for  the  extended  wants 
of  industry,”  yet  it  is  to  be  “in  connexion  with  similar 
institutions  in  the  provinces.” 

The  Commissioners,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  pre- 
ferring to  secure  one  comprehensive  Institute  in  Lon- 
don, rather  than  distributing  the  fund  in  driblets  among 
local  Institutes,  where  the  result  would  have  been  com- 
paratively small,  or  at  least  less  visible  or  encouraging. 
It  would  be  a great  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that 
the  erection  of  one  temple  to  art,  science,  and  industrial 
education  in  the  metropolis,  however  magnificent  as 
a whole,  and  however  complete  in  all  its  details,  will 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  country.  London  is  not  Great 
Britain ; and  though  the  centre  of  the  largest  popula- 
tion, it  is  not  the  chief  centre  of  those  industries  which 
make  Great  Britain  the  workshop  of  the  world.  Man- 
chester and  its  surrounding  towns,  Stockport,  Bolton, 
Preston  and  Blackburn,  Birmingham,  the  Potteries, 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  Leeds  and  Newcastle,  Bradford, 
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Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  and  Halifax; — one  has  but  to 
name  these  densely-populated  centres  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  nation,  to  see  that  any  scheme  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  arts  and  sciences  whose  operation  should 
be  confined  to  London,  would  fail  in  its  most  important 
function.  Indeed,  all  the  requisitions  to  the  Commis- 
sioners from  the  provincial  towns  insist  upon  local 
establishments  in  connexion  with  the  Metropolitan  In- 
stitute, as  a part  of  the  scheme.1 

Neglect  of  the  interests  of  science  and  art  in  this 
country  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  is  a complaint  so 
often  repeated  as  to  be  almost  stale.  Much  has  been 
done  by  individuals  and  voluntary  associations,  but  done 
without  system  and  without  relation  to  actual  wants, 
so  that  a large  amount  of  effort  has  been  unproduc- 
tive. An  unreasonable  jealousy  of  all  interference 
of  Government  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  an  almost 
utter  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Government  itself 
to  its  own  highest  duties,  have  in  past  years  prevailed. 
The  intense  worship  of  wealth  and  rank  compared 
with  that  paid  to  intellect,  and  the  struggle  of  parties  and 
factions  on  great  political  questions,  have  also  contributed 
to  this  neglect.  While  other  countries  have  been  moving 
unostentatiously  onward  in  the  path  of  education,  both 
for  youths  and  adults,  and  have,  without  a tithe  of  our 
natural  advantages,  become  able  to  tread  closely  on  our 
heels  in  the  march  of  civilisation,  this  nation  has  been 
indulging  its  characteristic  self-complacency,  and  look- 
ing with  supremest  contempt  on  “ those  foreigners.” 
With  frigid  indifference  we  have  seen  growing  up  amid 
our  refined  and  luxurious  civilisation,  the  densest, 
brutalest  ignorance,  — side  by  side  with  our  enormous 
wealth,  an  incredible  amount  of  human  misery, — the 
palaces  of  the  rich  elbowed  by  the  nests  of  fever  and 
the  hovels  of  despairing  wretchedness.  While  we  have 
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been  squabbling  about  who  shall  teach  the  children,  and 
what  they  shall  be  taught,  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
grown  up  untaught  in  all  save  vice.  And  now  that 
the  Great  Exhibition  is  over,  we  learn  that  even  the 
shop  is  in  danger,  - — a fact,  we  may  hope,  that  will  leave 
its  due  impression.  More  remarkable  than  even  these 
contrasts  is  the  noise  we  make  when  we  are  about  to 
extend  some  small  help  to  education.  “ Speech  from 
the  throne,”  “ Strong  feeling  in  the  country,”  “Decided 
expression  of  the  House,”  “ Editorial  thunder  in  all 
newspapers,” — and  all  for  a few  thousands ; while  a 
million  or  two  more  or  less,  in  Army  or  Navy  estimates, 
would  not  have  created  a tithe  of  the  excitement.  And 
yet  what  item  is  there  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer’s budget  which  can  rank  for  one  moment  with 
that  devoted  to  advance  the  intelligence  of  the  country  ? 
What  “interests,”  West  Indian,  Cotton,  Shipping,  or 
any  other,  can  be  compared  with  the  “ Working-Class 
Interest,”  and  what  duties  of  more  moment  than  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  and  social  advancement  of  our  swarm- 
ing population  ? 

What  part  government  should  take  in  promoting 
adult  instruction,  is  a question  of  expediency  and  of 
public  opinion.  It  must,  like  all  questions  of  govern- 
ment interference,  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits;  and 
we  shall  offer  in  the  course  of  this  paper  some  remarks 
bearing  upon  it.  The  country  is  indebted  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  mooting  the  question,  How  are  Scientific, 
Literary,  and  Mechanics’  Institutes  to  be  improved  ? 
For  this  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  adult  instruction. 
In  promoting  the  Great  Exhibition,  the  Society  of  Arts 
rendered  the  state  some  service ; to  their  lectures  we 
are  probably  indebted  for  the  magnificent  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners.  But  the  Society  of 
Arts  will  confer  a boon  on  the  country  greater  than 
either  the  Exhibition  or  the  Industrial  University,  if  it 
can  increase  the  utility  of  our  Mechanics’  Institutes,  and 
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diffuse  their  advantages  among  large  numbers  of  our 
people.  Its  exertion  in  calling  the  great  meeting  of 
delegates  from  these  Institutes  on  the  18th  May,  1852, 
proves  that  it  has  a single-minded  desire  to  secure  this 
end  ; and  if  success  wait  on  this  endeavour,  that  day 
will  be  a memorable  one.  To  ascertain  the  nature  and 
character  of  these  Institutes,  what  are  their  defects  and 
advantages,  and,  above  all,  how  they  can  be  improved 
and  their  powers  of  good  developed,  will  materially  con- 
tribute to  that  great  object. 

The  history  of  Mechanics’  Institutes  has  usually  been 
dated  from  the  2d  of  December,  1823,  when  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institution  was  formally  established.  Some 
controversy  has  existed  as  to  who  first  founded  these 
Institutes.  The  highest  merit  seems  rather  for  first 
making  them  known  and  appreciated,  than  for  any  ac- 
tual discovery,  since  voluntary  isolated  associations  of 
the  kind  existed  prior  to  the  above  date.  With  the 
London  Mechanics’  Institute  originated  a movement  of 
the  most  important  kind,  which  gave  a clearly  defined 
purpose  and  shape  to  wants  that  the  progress  of  civilis- 
ation had  created.  That  which  has  been  said  of  the  art 
of  printing  is  true  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  viz.  that 
if  it  had  not  been  discovered  in  the  way  it  was,  the  time 
had  come  when  it  must  have  been  discovered,  for  it  had 
become  a necessity  of  the  age.  A self-governing  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge  among 
the  labouring  classes,  could  have  no  existence  when 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature  were  regarded  as  the  refined 
luxury  of  a few — when  the  labourer  was  considered 
simply  as  a superior  sort  of  cattle  grown  for  the  behoof 
of  his  master,  endued  with  no  higher  qualities  than 
strength  and  obedience,  and  whom  cultivation  would 
not  only  unfit  for  his  station,  but  render  less  happy. 
We  are  far  from  thinking  such  notions  extinct — we  know 
they  are  not;  but  they  survive  only  in  those  nooks  where 
the  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  other  absurdities  of  our 
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forefathers,  still  linger,  and  in  another  generation  the 
schoolmaster  will  have  chased  them  utterly  away. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  general  establishment 
of  Sunday  Schools  did  very  much  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  Mechanics’  Institutes.  Reading 
and  writing  were  taught  to  the  children  in  them,  with 
which  evening  classes  were  afterwards  connected  for 
the  instruction  of  adults.  In  1789  a society  was 
established  in  Birmingham  for  instructing  young  men. 
Writing,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
drawing  were  taught,  lectures  were  delivered,  a library 
was  formed ; in  fact,  the  “ Sunday  Society,”  or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  entitled,  the  “ Birmingham  Brotherly  Society,” 
resembled  in  most  respects  a large  number  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutes  of  the  present  day.  In  1796,  Anderson’s 
University  was  incorporated  by  the  magistrates  and 
council  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  John  Anderson  bequeathed 
the  larger  portion  of  his  property  for  “ the  improve- 
ment of  human  nature,  of  science,  and  of  his  country.” 
The  University  was  to  consist  of  four  colleges  besides 
a school.  The  four  colleges  were  for  the  arts,  medicine, 
law,  and  theology.  The  subjects  taught,  and  the  other 
arrangements,  sufficiently  show  that  the  Institution  was 
not  contemplated  for  the  operative  classes^  but  for  those 
in  the  middle  rank.  Fortunately  for  the  former,  in  three 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  university  (1799), 
Dr.  George  Birkbeck  was  appointed  the  professor  of 
natural  philosophy.  He  required  apparatus  for  his 
lectures,  and  the  Glasgow  of  that  time  (not  one-fifth  of 
the  present  Glasgow)  could  not  furnish  it  without  a 
resort  to  the  workshops,  and  this  brought  him  in 
contact  with  the  mechanics  and  artizans.  He  perceived 
their  deficiency  in  scientific  information ; he  learnt  their 
wish  to  remedy  this  want,  and  resolved  to  supply  them 
with  the  means.  Why,  said  he,  are  these  minds  left 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  that  knowledge  they 
so  ardently  desire  ? Why  are  the  avenues  to  science 
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barred  against  them,  because  they  are  poor  ? He 
resolved  to  offer  them  a gratuitous  course  of  elementary 
philosophical  lectures.  To  treat  his  proposal  as 
“ visionary  ” and  “ absurd,’’  was  but  to  repeat  the  wel- 
come which  the  would-be  wise  have  bestowed  on  every 
improvement  since  the  world  began.  They  predicted 
“ that  if  invited,  the  mechanics  would  not  come  ; that  if 
they  did  come,  they  would  not  listen  ; and  if  they  did 
listen,  they  would  not  comprehend.”1 

Sizzi  the  astronomer  assailed  the  discovery  of  Ju- 
piter’s satellites  by  Galileo  in  the  same  style.  “ The 
satellites  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  therefore 
can  exercise  no  influence  over  the  earth,  and  therefore 
would  be  useless,  and  therefore  do  not  exist.”  Birkbeck, 
like  Galileo,  chose  to  believe  his  own,  rather  than  any 
secondary  testimony.  The  offer  was  made  to  them,  — 
“ they  came,  they  listened,  and  conquered,  — conquered 
the  prejudice  that  would  have  consigned  them  to  the 
dominion  of  interminable  ignorance.”  Dr.  Birkbeck 
conducted  his  “ mechanics  ” class  for  four  years.  On  his 
removal  to  London  in  1804,  Dr.  Ure,  his  successor, 
carried  it  on  with  equal  zeal  and  success,  and  in  1808 
added  a library.  For  a few  years  it  continued;  then  it 
declined,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  managers  of  the 
University;  then  was  revived;  and  ultimately  seceded 
altogether  in  1823,  and  formed  the  Glasgow  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  five  months  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
London  Mechanics’  Institute.  In  the  same  month  was 
established  the  Liverpool  Mechanics’  and  Apprentices’ 
Library.  Previous,  however,  to  either  of  these  institu- 
tions being  established,  there  had  been  formed,  in  April, 
1821,  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  (now  the  Watt  In- 
stitution) by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner.  Of  this  Institution 
we  shall  have  to  say  more  hereafter,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Institutes  in  the  kingdom  which,  so  far  as  the 
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plan  of  instruction  is  concerned , is  worthy  of  imitation. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  establishment  of  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institute,  that  the  subject  began  to  attract 
general  attention.  In  1814  Mr.  F.  Dick  wrote  five 
papers  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  on  the  formation  of 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies  for  the  humbler 
classes,  containing  many  valuable  suggestions.  His 
proposals  seem  to  have  scarcely  attracted  any  notice. 
In  1817  an  Institution  entitled  the  Mechanical  Institu- 
tion was  established  in  London ; but  neither  this,  nor 
the  Glasgow,  the  Liverpool,  or  the  Haddington  In- 
stitutes, all  of  which  were  established  in  the  same  year, 
and  previous  to  the  London  Mechanics’  Institute,  awa- 
kened public  attention  to  the  subject,  any  more  than 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  in  Glasgow  twenty-three 
years  previously  had  done.  To  him  is  undoubtedly  due 
the  honour  of  having  originated  the  system  of  offering 
scientific  instruction  in  an  accessible  form  to  the  working 
classes.  But  the  honour  of  establishing  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institute  twenty-three  years  later,  and  which 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  subject  throughout  the 
provinces,  must  be  shared  by  the  editors  of  the  Me- 
chanics’ Magazine,  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Llodgskin, 
especially  the  former,  who  proposed  it  in  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  number  for  October  11th,  1823. 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  on  its  proposal,  immediately  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  it.  Henry  Brougham  advo- 
cated it,  and,  in  an  article  on  the  scientific  education 
of  the  people  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  October,  1824, 
signed  William  Davis,  gave  the  subject  publicity,  and 
stimulated  to  the  formation  of  many  of  the  provincial 
Institutes.  The  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  Observer  newspapers  put  down  his  name  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas;  and  altogether  it  received 
donations  in  money  to  the  amount  of  above  a thousand 
pounds  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  At  its  second 
anniversary,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  presided,  around  whom 
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were  clustered  many  of  the  active  men  of  the  day, — 
Brougham,  Denman,  Hobhouse,  Lushington,  Birkbeck, 
and  other  less  known  personages,  that  the  lapse  of  a 
generation  has  consigned  to  oblivion.  A large  building 
was  purchased  at  a cost  of  4000/.,  of  which  3700/.  was 
advanced  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  two-thirds  of  this  sum 
remains  unpaid  to  this  day.  For  this  munificent  aid, 
which  had  an  effect  on  the  formation  of  Mechanics’  In- 
stitutions analogous  to  that  which  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  has  had  upon  railway  locomotion, 
— for  this  truly  national  service,  the  government  had 
the  generosity  the  other  day  to  offer  50/.  per  annum 
to  Dr.  Birkbeck’ s widow,  an  offer  which  was  declined . 

The  publicity  given  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  these 
Institutions  by  the  auspicious  commencement  of  the 
London  Mechanics’  Institution,  speedily  led  to  their 
establishment  in  the  principal  towns.  In  1824,  Insti- 
tutions were  established  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Leeds, 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Alnwick,  Dunbar,  and  Lancaster; 
and  in  1825,  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Norwich, 
Devonport,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Ashton,  Bolton, 
Hexham,  Ipswich,  Lewes,  Louth,  Shrewsbury,  Halifax, 
Hull,  and  other  places.1 

The  present  year  will  witness  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institute.  In  that  period  Institutes  of  the  same  nature, 
but  established  under  various  names,  as  Mechanics’  In- 
stitutes, Literary  Societies,  Mutual  Improvement  So- 
cieties, have  increased  to  the  number  of  700,  containing 
120,000  members,  thus  classified2: 

1 For  full  information  on  the  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
subject,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Useful  Knowledge,  which  has  lost 

History  of  “Adult  Education,  by  little  of  its  value  by  the  lapse  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hudson,”  the  completest  fourteen  years, 
work  on  the  subject.  Consult  also  2 History  of  Adult  Education, 
the  Manual  for  Mechanics’ Institutes,  p.  6. 
published  under  the  superintendence 
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Number 

of 

Institutes. 

Members. 

Volumes. 

Issues  of 
Books,  1850. 

Number 
of  Persons 
attending 
Evening 
Classes. 

Number 
of  Lectures 
delivered 
in  1850. 

News 

Rooms. 

England- 

610 

102,050 

691,500 

1,820,748 

16,020 

5,034 

372 

Wales  - 

12 

1,472 

6,855 

16,800 

280 

115 

8 

Scotland 

55 

12.554 

59,661 

154,747 

1,638 

481 

15 

Ireland  - 

25 

4,005 

57,500 

33,800 

182 

210 

13 

Total 

702 

120,081 

815,516 

2,026,095 

18,120 

5,840 

408 

This  summary  does  not,  probably,  contain  the  whole 
number,  and  is  certainly  rather  under  than  over  the 
truth. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
amount  of  good  which  this  vast  machinery  has  effected. 
We  have  not  indeed,  in  these  prosaic  figures,  the  record 
of  any  great  event, — of  one  of  those  deeds  which  strike 
men  dumb  with  admiration  or  amazement.  There  is 
nothing  to  attract  the  novelist  to  weave  around  it  the 
ornaments  of  his  fancy,  — little  perhaps  to  tempt  the 
historian  to  linger  on  the  record ; yet  how  trivial,  in 
relation  to  human  weal,  are  many  of  their  themes 
compared  with  this ! Mechanics’  Institutes  have  become 
an  element  of  English  life — a power  acting  and  reacting 
for  good  on  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
population,  and,  through  them,  on  yet  unborn  gene- 
rations. History,  when  rightly  written,  will  give  a 
larger  place  to  the  exertions  of  Brougham  and  Birk- 
beck,  than  to  the  greatest  success  of  our  greatest  war- 
rior. This  will  at  last  become  but  a date ; while  a true 
and  great  principle,  despised  when  first  inaugurated, 
grows  like  the  stately  oak  with  slow  growth,  but  finally 
gives  shelter  and  repose  to  the  nations.  The  founders 
of  Mechanics’  Institutes  pronounced  with  authority 
that  the  labouring  man  was  destined  to  be  a rational 
agent,  and  that  his  nature  was  “ sinned  against  ” when, 
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from  any  cause,  his  mental  powers  were  suppressed. 
They  said  for  him,  “ The  owner  of  this  poor  pair  of  hands, 
working  for  daily  bread,  is  something  other  than  the  horse, 
which,  having  done  its  day’s  toil,  is  content  with  its 
feed  of  corn  and  share  of  sleep.  To  these  hands  there 
belongs  a human  head,  with  all  its  powers  and  passions, 
its  wants  and  sympathies ! Shall  they  be  extinguished, 
— go  down  to  death  and  ‘give  no  sign’  — useless  to 
himself,  and  evil  to  others  ? or  shall  he  too  become  a 
thinking,  intelligent  being,  and  his  life  have  a pregnant 
meaning  for  himself  and  his  fellows  ? This  is  the 
alternative  : — 

1 For  ’tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 

He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays  or  grows 
Into  a boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights  in  their  eternity/” 


‘Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mechanics’  Institutes  as 
educational  establishments,  they  have  certainly,  and 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  agency,  helped  to  form  a 
sound  public  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  duty  of 
popular  education.  At  their  lectures  and  social  meetings 
this  has  ever  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  noble  theme. 
They  have  established  the  right  of  the  people  to  culture — 
more  primary  and  pressing  than  the  right  to  labour  or 
the  Franchise;  a right  great  as  the  right  to  live,  since  it 
makes  life  worth  living  for.  The  large  circulation  of 
their  books  has  cultivated  a taste  for  reading,  and  ren- 
dered it  profitable  to  produce  the  most  excellent  works 
at  an  almost  nominal  price.  Some  people  are  disposed 
to  regard  the  cheapness  of  books  as  the  cause  of  the 
great  increase  of  reading : it  would  be  truer  to  say,  that 
primarily  it  was  rather  the  effect  of  the  increased  taste 
for  reading,  which  these  Institutions  first  helped  to  foster. 
They  created  a paying  public  to  take  them.  Many  of 
the  books  are  read  by  the  family  of  the  member  as  well 
as  by  himself.  When  a man  has  acquired  a taste  for 
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reading,  he  will  not  be  content  with  the  books  of  the 
library.  It  was  Mechanics’  Institutions  which  created  a 
popular  taste  for  good  music.  Cheap  concerts  originated 
with  the  Mechanics’  Institution  at  Manchester.  Crude  as 
is  the  knowledge  conveyed  by  Institutional  lectures,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  facilitated  the  progress  of  social 
and  sanitary  reform.  People  have  got  to  know  a little 
about  ventilation,  about  draining,  about  smoke  consum- 
ing, and  other  practical  matters.  Though  politics  are 
excluded,  newspapers  are  not ; and  a superior  class 
newspaper  has  come  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  The 
tone  of  thought  on  many  political  topics  has  become 
elevated.  Newspapers  of  both  sides  are  admitted: 
people  get  to  see  both  sides  of  a question ; partizanship 
is  diminished ; honesty  and  ability  are  found  not  to 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  one  side,  and  stupidity  and 
villany  of  the  other.  This  very  valuable  result  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  bringing  of  all  sorts  of  men 
together  at  their  social  meetings.  We  have  seen  the  suc- 
cessful and  rejected  candidates  meet,  the  day  after  an 
election,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  forget  all  the  animosity 
of  party  in  the  common  desire  to  elevate  their  fellow 
men. 

Though,  in  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  since  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institute  first  gave  the  impetus  to  these 
Institutions,  much  has  been  done  for  education,  much 
more  yet  waits  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  the  glaring 
disparity  that  existed  between  the  vast  progress  which 
had  been  achieved  in  this  country  in  material  wealth, 
and  the  low  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  those  whose 
toil  chiefly  produced  it,  that  struck  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation a generation  ago.  Looking  now  at  the  growth 
of  the  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  iron,  and  other  trades  and 
manufactures,  the  increased  powers  of  machinery  and 
of  locomotion, — in  short,  the  additions  to  the  national 
wealth  in  every  department,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  rapid  material  progress  of  the  nation  has  not 
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been  accompanied  by  a proportional  moral  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  artizan  class. 

The  reasons  which  then  prompted  the  friends  of 
popular  enlightenment  to  urge  the  establishment  of  me- 
chanics’ Institutions,  are  not  less  valid  now.  Happily, 
the  means  to  effect  social  improvements,  and  the  expe- 
rience to  conduct  them,  are  far  greater  now  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  The  present  is  a period  highly  favour- 
able for  such  efforts.  Ho  question  of  great  political  mo- 
ment agitates  the  country.  The  emigration  to  Australia, 
and  the  cheapness  of  food,  have  combined  to  raise  the 
working  classes  to  a position  of  comparative  comfort ; 
and  should  the  thunder-clouds  of  war  happily  pass  by, 
and  the  stream  of  emigration  continue  unchecked,  the 
means  of  comfort  and  material  happiness  will  be  still 
further  augmented.  But  should  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pen that  unforeseen  disasters  overtake  our  country,  and 
the  present  smiling  prospect  become  overclouded,  should 
one  of  those  trade-storms,  in  past  years  of  such  frequent 
recurrence,  again  sweep  over  us,  it  would  be  found  that 
very  little  had  been  done  either  by  or  for  the  working 
classes  to  remove  'the  intense  evils  of  such  times.  The 
same  unmeaning  agitations  for  political  changes  as  a 
panacea  for  social  evils,  — the  same  ill-feeling  between 
capital  and  labour,  — and  the  same  reckless  improvi- 
dence,— would  be  nearly  as  marked  and  manifest  as 
before.  Notwithstanding  the  present  constant  employ- 
ment, with  wages  above  the  average,  should  trade  come 
to  a temporary  lull,  thousands  of  operatives  would  in 
the  second  week  have  to  pledge  their  garments  and 
goods ; while  a month’s  want  of  work  would  suffice  to 
render  them  claimants  for  parish  pay. 

As  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example , so  all 
attempts  to  improve  Mechanics’  Institutes,  whether  by 
enlarging  the  scope  of  their  objects  or  extending  their 
influence  over  the  population,  must  be  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  their  history  and  character.  What  were 
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their  objects  when  first  established  ? How  far  have 
their  proposed  ends  been  attained  ? And  if  they 
have  failed,  for  what  reason  ? These  are  questions 
which  must  precede  any  effectual  plans  for  future  im- 
provements. 

One  of  the  most  clearly  defined  and  primary  aims  of 
the  first  founders  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  — with  some 
of  the  promoters  almost  the  exclusive  aim, — was  to 
impart  instruction  to  workmen  in  those  rules  and  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  arts  they  practise. 
Learning  a trade  meant,  as  it  still  means,  a training  of 
the  hands  to  perform  certain  operations  with  tolerable 
dexterity,  while  the  head  of  the  workman  is  little  if  at 
all  engaged  therein.  The  reason  of  the  thing,  the  why 
and  wherefore  the  act  should  be  performed  in  a certain 
way  and  in  no  other,  is  too  often  regarded  by  the  work- 
man rather  as  the  business  of  the  master  or  the  foreman 
than  his  own.  “ Why  should  he  bother  his  head  when 
he  doesn’t  get  paid  for  it  ?” — intellectual  labour  being  as 
much  looked  upon  as  a task  as  if  you  asked  him  to  work 
overhours  without  extra  wages.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
artist  who  paints  without  any  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  harmony  of  colours,  or  the  bleacher,  dyer,  or 
calico  printer  who  knows  nothing  of  chemistry,  must 
work  from  mere  imitation.  The  man  working  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  laws  whereby  the  result  is 
achieved,  is  like  a machine,  moving  as  he  is  moved  ; or  his 
mind  resembles  the  instinct  of  the  bee  and  the  beaver, 
which  never  improves.  Such  a one  can  never  feel  the 
same  pleasure  in  his  employment  as  he  whose  intellect 
is  in  his  work.  If  fashion,  accident,  or  improvement 
requires  changes  in  the  process,  the  ignorant  workman 
finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  accommodating  himself 
to  the  new  plan,  and  is  the  most  doggedly  obstinate  in 
resisting  its  introduction.  He  is  the  least  likely  to  hit 
upon  any  invention  or  discovery  to  facilitate  his  labour  ; 
and  should  accident  put  him  on  the  track,  he  cannot 
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follow  it  for  want  of  the  needful  light  to  guide  him. 
And  if,  as  often  happens,  machinery  renders  his  employ- 
ment quite  useless,  he  has  neither  energy  nor  intelli- 
gence enough  to  take  up  with  the  new  plan,  nor  to 
throw  himself  into  any  other  branch  of  industry,  should 
such  be  open  to  him. 

Such  were  the  reasons  which  struck  Dr.  Birkbeck 
half  a century  ago,  when  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Anderson’s  University  in  Glasgow,  and  that  made 
him  take  his  first  steps  for  the  removal  of  the  evils 
perceived.  “ I have  become  convinced,”  says  he,  “ that 
much  pleasure  would  be  communicated  to  the  mechanic 
in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  that  the  mental  vacancy 
which  follows  a cessation  from  bodily  toil  would  often 
be  agreeably  occupied  by  a few  systematic  philosophical 
ideas,  upon  which,  at  his  leisure,  he  might  meditate.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  too,  that  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  execution  of  machinery  must  be  experienced,  when 
the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  operates,  are  well  understood,  than  where 
the  manual  part  alone  is  known,  the  artist  remaining 
entirely  ignorant  of  everything  besides  ; indeed,  I have 
lately  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  with  how 
much  additional  alacrity  a piece  of  work  has  been  under- 
taken when  the  circumstances  were  such  as  I have  now 
stated.”  His  first  attempt,  about  the  year  1800,  was 
the  delivery  of  a course  of  lectures  on  the  “ Mechanical 
Affections  of  solid  and  fluid  Bodies,”  “ solely  for  Persons 
engaged  in  the  Mechanical  Arts.” 

The  first  report  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  was 
of  the  same  tendency,  and  this  society  was  almost  the 
only  one  that  has  continued  to  adhere  to  its  first  objects. 
It  was  formed,  says  the  report,  for  affording  “ instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  science  which  are  of 
practical  application  to  mechanics  in  their  several 
trades,  so  that  they  may  the  better  comprehend  the 
reason  for  each  individual  operation  that  passes  through 
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their  hands,  and  have  more  certain  rules  to  follow  than 
the  mere  imitation  of  what  they  may  have  seen  done  by 
another.  It  is  not  intended  to  teach  the  trade  of  the 
carpenter,  the  mason,  the  dyer,  or  any  other  particular 
business ; but  there  is  no  trade  which  does  not  depend, 
more  or  less,  upon  scientific  principles ; and  to  teach 
what  these  are,  and  to  point  out  their  practical  applica- 
tion, will  form  the  business  of  this  establishment.” 

In  all  these  Institutes  the  main  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  operations  was  the  scientific  education  of 
the  people  by  means  of  lectures,  classes,  and  books  on 
scientific  subjects.  In  the  School  of  Arts  the  lec- 
tures were  strictly  of  this  character,  and  no  booh  was 
admitted  into  the  library  but  what  related  to  science  or 
art. 

The  preamble  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institute, 
which  has  the  honour  of  having  erected  the  first  build- 
ing specially  adapted  for  that  object,  was  equally  clear 
and  explicit.  After  explaining  the  purposes  enume- 
rated above,  it  goes  on  to  point  out  the  means  by  which 
these  were  to  be  effected  ; namely,  “ by  the  delivery  of 
lectures  on  the  various  sciences,  and  their  practical 
application  to  the  arts.  Of  these  lectures,  mechanical 
philosophy  and  chemistry  will,  of  course,  be  leading  sub- 
jects ; and  when  their  general  principles,  and  those  of 
other  important  sciences,  have  been  made  known,  more 
minute  and  detailed  instruction  upon  particular  branches 
of  art  will  form  the  subjects  of  subsequent  lectures.  It 
is  intended  that  a suitable  library  shall  be  formed  for 
circulation  and  reference,  and  that  there  shall  be  a col- 
lection of  models,  instruments,  together  with  an  experi- 
mental workshop  and  laboratory.  It  is  hoped,  also, 
that  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry, in  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  and  in 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing.” 

That  these  intentions,  on  the  part  of  the  founders, 
have  failed  to  be  carried  out  in  the  large  majority  of 
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Institutes,  is  universally  known.  Mechanics’  Institutes 
have  failed, 

1st.  To  attract  the  mechanic  class  (using  the  term 
in  its  generic  sense,  as  including  all  classes  of  opera- 
tives). 

2nd.  To  impart  scientific  instruction. 

A few  remarks  on  both  these  points  will  be  needful. 

We  are  far  from  considering  the  fact,  that  the 
benefits  of  Mechanics’  Institutes  have  been  derived  by  a 
class  for  whom  they  were  not  originally  contemplated, 
as  a matter  of  regret.  It  shows  simply  that  another 
large  class  needed  their  advantages,  and  were  more 
prepared  to  meet  them.  They  did  not  deprive  the 
working  man  of  anything.  If  clerks  and  shopkeepers 
had  not  joined  the  Institutes,  the  operative  would  have 
no  more  participated  in  their  benefits  than  he  does  now, 
perhaps  much  less,  since,  in  many  cases,  there  would 
have  been  no  such  place  open  to  him  at  all.  It  shows 
that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  realising  the 
objects  proposed  by  the  founders  of  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tutes which  they  had  not  contemplated.  Assuming, 
however,  for  the  moment,  that  all  the  members  of  these 
Institutes  belonged  to  the  class  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  established,  the  numbers,  as  compared  with  the 
population,  is  perfectly  insignificant.  In  Yorkshire,  a 
district  which  contains  the  largest  number  of  Institutes 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  any  in  the  kingdom, 
the  number  of  members  of  Mechanics’  Institutes  will 
not  form  2 per  cent  of  the  population.  But,  in  reality, 
the  Mechanics’  Institutions  belong  to  Mechanics  only 
in  name.  In  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institutes  (and 
in  no  Institute  was  the  object  of  reaching  the  Mechanic 
class  more  sedulously  kept  in  view)  an  analysis  of  the 
occupations  of  the  members  gives  the  following  result 
on  an  average  for  seven  years  (1835  to  1841)5:  — 


5 History  of  Adult  Education,  p.  131. 
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18  mechanics’  institutes. 

Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Artists,  Architects,  Engravers,  Profes- 


sional Men,  Schoolmasters,  and  persons  of  no  profession  - 328 

Clerks,  Warehousemen,  Shopkeepers,  and  their  assistants  - 374 

Mechanics,  Millwrights,  Overlookers,  Spinners  and  Mill-hands, 
Building  trades  and  other  handicrafts  - 309 

Ladies  - - - - - - - -20 

Youths  - - - - - - -153 


Total  members  - 1,184 


The  largest  Institution  of  the  kingdom  in  point  of 
members  is  that  of  Leeds,  yet  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers to  population  is  not  above  1 in  50.  The  Leeds 
Institution  (one  of  the  best  managed  Institutions  in  the 
country)  contains  2,166,  who  are  thus  classified: — 


1st.  Day-school  Pupils  - - - - - -211 

2nd.  Ladies  -------  39*2 

3rd.  Persons  paying  155.  per  annum,  and  Life  Members  - - 687 

4th.  Persons  receiving  weekly  wages,  or  Apprentices,  paying  125. 

per  annum  -------  503 

5th.  Persons  under  18  years  of  age,  paying  85.  per  annum  - 2 99 

6th.  Elementary  class,  paying  6d.  per  fortnight  - - 74 


Total  - 2,166 


If  we  assume  that  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  classes  con- 
stitute the  operative  class  of  the  Institution,  but  876,  or 
1 in  115  of  the  population  of  the  borough  of  Leeds 
belonging  to  the  working  classes,  have  embraced  the 
advantages  of  the  Institution.  The  total  number  of 
persons  in  the  classes  is  224,  which  represents  more 
than  the  actual  numbers  because  some  pupils  will  be 
enrolled  in  more  than  one  class.  In  the  adjoining 
township  of  Hunslet,  containing  20,000  inhabitants, 
principally  operatives,  the  Institution,  after  lingering 
some  time,  is  on  the  point  of  being  closed  for  want 
of  support.  To  take  Huddersfield  — the  best  example 
in  the  country  of  a Mechanics’  Institute  giving  syste- 
matic instruction  to  the  working  classes,  — the  number 
of  members  is  not  1 in  45  of  the  population.  We  cite 
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these  instances,  not  because  the  facts  are  special  or  ex- 
ceptional, but  because  they  fairly  enough  represent  the 
state  of  the  case  as  it  exists  in  most  of  the  large  seats 
of  population.6 

A year  after  the  establishment  of  the  London  Me- 
chanics’ Institution,  we  find  the  “ Mechanics’  Magazine  ” 
using  language  that  might  be  used  to-day : “ What,”  it 
asks,  “is  three  or  four,  or  even  seven  hundred,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  mechanics  in  the  metropolis  ? 
It  is  ridiculous  to  call  this  a representation  of  the 
working  classes  of  London.  One  or  two  only  of  our 
large  manufactories  might  have  turned  out  the  whole 
number.”  Mr.  Hogg  says,  “ From  returns  supplied  by 
thirty- two  of  the  principal  Institutes  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  it  is  found  that  in  only  four  do  the  working 
classes  attend  in  considerable  numbers,  and  these  four 
are  established  in  mere  villages.  Out  of  twenty-one 
Institutes  in  the  Midland  Counties,  only  three  con- 
tained the  working  classes  in  considerable  numbers.” 

The  result  is  the  more  striking,  because  in  such 
places  the  class  who  need  that  instruction  which  these 
Institutes  were  from  the  first  intended  to  supply,  is 
most  numerous,  and  because  no  other  means  of  ob- 
taining it  are  in  existence.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  education,  we  are  as  yet 
but  at  the  very  threshold  of  any  practical  attempts  to 
reach  working  men.  In  the  smaller  towns,  several 
Institutes  are  composed  chiefly  of  youths,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  working  men,  who  join  them,  rather  be- 
cause, like  some  of  the  middle  classes,  they  approve  of 
the  object,  than  from  any  direct  educational  advantages 
afforded  to  themselves.  Out  of  11,150  males,  com- 
prised in  seventy- four  Institutes,  in  Yorkshire,  2,908 
(more  than  a fourth)  were  under  eighteen,  and  of 

6 It  would  only  be  necessary  to  place  to  prove  this,  but  the  fact  is 
give  the  amount  of  population  and  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  it. 
the  numbers  in  the  Institute  of  each 
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1,222  females  in  the  same  Institutes,  655  were  below 
that  age.7 

The  special  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  so  far  as 
they  depend  on  the  character  of  the  Institutes  them- 
selves, we  shall  hereafter  discuss,  but  one  great  and 
general  cause  (which  must  have  operated  with  fatal 
influence  upon  Mechanics’  Institutes,  however  effi- 
ciently conducted),  is  the  deficiency  of  elementary 
training  for  children.  The  adult  has  to  commence  that 
process  in  the  Institution,  which  ought  to  have  been 
completed  before  he  entered  its  walls,  and  the  time 
which  he  should  be  spending  in  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge, is  taken  up  in  mastering  the  keys  of  its  portals. 
He  commences  when  the  character  is  formed,  and  above 
all  when  it  is  most  difficult  to  induce  habits  of  study. 

The  serious  obstruction  which  it  offers  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Adult  Instruction,  and  especially  of  any  ad- 
vanced kind  of  instruction,  none  but  those  who  have 
laboured  in  this  movement  can  form  any  adequate  con- 
ception of.  So  long  ago  as  1840,  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  de- 
ploring the  non-success  of  the  efforts  to  extend  Mecha- 
nics’ Institutes,  thus  speak  in  their  Report : — 

“ The  remote  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee  (and  the  conviction  is  daily 
becoming  strengthened  as  their  observation  is  extended), 
is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  an  early 
and  sound  intellectual  and  moral  training  for  the  mass 
of  our  operative  population.  Recent  inquiries,  con- 
ducted by  various  Statistical  Societies,  have  demon- 
strated alike  the  bad  quality  and  the  insufficient  amount 
of  the  education  (if  it  may  so  be  called)  which  is  pro- 
vided for  a part  of  our  infant  and  juvenile  population; 
and  have  but  too  clearly  shown  that,  witli  the  exception 
of  Sabbath  School  instruction,  a large  proportion  receive 
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no  education  whatever.  What  is  taught  fails  to  origi- 
nate and  strengthen  a taste  for  reading,  or  a desire  for 
the  attainment  of  general  knowledge ; and  hence  it 
happens,  that  all  the  attractions  of  our  Mechanics’  In- 
stitutes, and  all  the  substantial  advantages  offered  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  their  classes,  fail  to  induce  the  great  bulk 
of  our  juvenile  operatives  to  enter  them.  They  have 
neither  the  taste  for  the  one,  nor  the  right  appreciation 
of  the  other.  The  Committee  need  not  go  far  for  the 
proof  of  this  assertion,  — it  lies  on  the  very  surface  of 
the  Reports  of  the  Union  — namely,  the  vast  disparity 
betwixt  the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  In- 
stitutes of  the  West  Riding,  and  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  the  ages,  and  belonging  to  the  class  for  which 
Mechanics’  Institutes  are  provided,  and  in  the  fact,  now 
universally  acknowledged,  that  the  members  of  Me- 
chanics’ Institutes  are,  nineteen-twentieths  of  them,  not 
of  the  class  of  mechanics,  but  are  connected  with  the 
higher  branches  of  handicraft  trades,  or  are  clerks  in 
offices,  and,  in  many  instances,  young  men  connected 
with  liberal  professions.”  (Report,  1840.) 

And  again  in  the  following  year : — 
u Amongst  the  opposing  forces  just  alluded  to,  your 
Committee  last  year  noticed  the  general  apathy  and  in- 
difference to  knowledge  amongst  the  operative  classes, 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  early  elementary  training, 
intellectual  and  moral.  Again  are  they  compelled  to 
advert  to  the  subject.  They  feel  that  the  want  of  such 
training  is  a most  serious  and  fatal  evil,  — a want,  not 
merely  productive  of  social  inconvenience  and  derange- 
ment, but  one  which  threatens,  as  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, positive  and  absolute  ruin.  As  society  is  now 
constituted,  and  looking  to  the  kind  of  information 
diffused  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people,  a sound  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  has  become  indispensable,  not 
alone  to  the  order,  peace,  and  happiness  of  society,  but 
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to  its  very  being.  Without  this  culture,  Mechanics’ 
Institutes  will  never  realise  their  original  design.”8 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  mass  of  the  working  classes 
can  never  be  expected  to  take  great  interest  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  — that  though  you  offer  them  foun- 
tains of  living  water  you  cannot  persuade  them  to 
drink.  Now,  were  this  true,  it  would  but  show  that 
it  is  doubly  desirable  to  extend  the  means  of  in- 
struction to  the  utmost,  so  that  no  chances  of  its  re- 
ception should  be  lost.  If  but  few  seeds  are  destined 
to  ripen  into  fruit,  how  much  should  we  take  care  that 
none  of  those  few  be  lost ! But  we  deny  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  altogether.  Every  extension  of  the  means 
of  instruction  has  largely  increased  the  number  of  those 
availing  themselves  of  it.  The  full  capacity  of  the 
people  has  never  yet  been  tried.  Prior  to  the  present 
generation,  works  on  Education  always  meant  the  edu- 
cation of  the  gentleman,  or  the  man  raised  by  position 
above  the  necessity  of  labour.  And  even  the  term 
itself  meant  but  the  acquisition  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  certain  accomplishments.  We  are  now  learning  to 
think  that  all  may  get  at  least  some  education,  and  by 
that  term  we  are  beginning  to  understand  something 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  words  which  have  ceased 
to  be  spoken  many  centuries  ago.  Until  the  mind  of 
the  people  has  been  properly  trained,  it  is  absurd  to 
deduce  from  their  apathy  a natural  antagonism  to  their 
intellectual  culture.  In  those  portions  of  the  United 
States  where  most  has  been  done  for  the  instruction  of 
the  juvenile  population,  adult  education  has  assumed 
an  importance  that  we  shall  not  speedily  reach.  Let 
us  turn  for  a moment  from  the  mortifying  confession  of 
what  we  have  not  done,  to  what  our  American  relations 
have  done.  At  the  second  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
London  Mechanics’  Institute,  June  2nd,  1824,  a letter 
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was  read  to  the  members  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  that  society  for  carrying 
out  similar  objects  to  those  of  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institute.  The  Franklin  Institute  did  not  commence 
with  half  the  number  of  members  which  the  London 
Institute  did,  but  very  soon  after  the  establishment 
“ a regular  system  of  lectures  was  at  once  adopted ; 
four  professorships  created,  namely,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Architecture,  and  Me- 
chanics ; one  evening,  weekly,  was  set  apart  for  lectures 
on  miscellaneous  subjects.  A library,  a mineralogical 
collection,  a museum,  and  a cabinet  of  models  com- 
menced. An  exhibition  of  manufactures  was  held,  at 
which  premiums  were  awarded.”  Compare  its  state 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  an  equal  period,  with  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics’  Institute  or  any  other  in  Great  Britain. 
“ Its  library,”  says  Dr.  Hudson,  “ has  grown  to  thirty- 
six  thousand  volumes.  Its  lectures  are  weekly,  and 
free ; its  museum  is  perfect  in  the  works  of  nature  and 
art ; it  has  a board  of  civil  engineers  belonging  to  it, 
who  are  bound  to  examine  any  machine  or  composition 
of  matter  that  may  be  brought  before  them,  and  their 
report  is  published  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  the 
Society.  Annual  fairs  or  exhibitions  of  the  mechanical 
arts  are  also  held.”  The  Maryland  Institute  in  Balti- 
more possesses  all  the  features  that  distinguish  the 
Franklin  Institution,  with  the  addition  of  its  machine- 
shop  for  the  accommodation  of  inventors,  its  laboratory 
for  chemical  experiments,  its  monthly  journal,  and  its 
weekly  mechanical  and  scientific  newspapers.”  9 Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  in  his  “ Travels  in  North  America,” 
bears  repeated  testimony  to  facts  of  a similar  character. 
For  his  own  lectures  (twelve  on  Geology),  at  the 
Lowell  Institution,  Boston,  4,500  tickets  were  bespoke 


9 History  of  Adult  Education,  p.  217. 
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some  weeks  before,  and  the  class  usually  attending  con- 
sisted of  more  than  3000  persons,  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  divide  into  two  sets,  repeating  to  one  of  them, 
the  next  afternoon,  the  lecture  delivered  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.10  At  one  small  New  England  town 
he  meets  with  a carpenter,  who  at  the  termination  of 
his  day’s  work  is  willing  to  pay  a shilling  to  hear  a 
lecture  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Edi- 
tions of  from  five  to  twenty  thousand  of  historical  and 
scientific  works  are  frequently  sold.  Let  us  hope,  that 
in  our  own  country,  the  diffusion  of  children’s  schools, 
and  the  superior  training  given  to  schoolmasters,  will 
tend  to  raise  these  Institutes  above  mere  elementary 
night  schools  ; and  though  much  remains  to  be  done, 
the  duty  of  the  nation  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  so 
long  neglected,  is  in  course  of  being  practically  acknow- 
ledged. 

That  Mechanics’  Institutes  should  fail  to  fulfil  the 
intention  of  their  first  promoters  to  communicate 
scientific  and  artistic  instruction,  was  a necessary 
consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  preliminary  in- 
struction of  the  day  school,  and  of  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  the  subscribers,  a majority  of  whom  re- 
quired amusing  books  and  lectures,  rather  than  tech- 
nical instruction.  For  some  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  London  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  its  con- 
temporaries, the  desire  to  adhere  to  the  objects  first 
aimed  at  was  reluctantly,  but  gradually,  abandoned,  as 
it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  them  out.  The  most 

10  “It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  Arts,  Natural  Theology,  and  many 
for  professors  who  have  not  the  at-  others.  Among  my  hearers  were 
traction  of  novelty,  or  the  advantage  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  every 
which  I happened  to  enjoy,  of  station  in  society,  from  the  most 
coming  from  a great  distance,  to  affluent  and  eminent  in  the  various 
command  audiences  in  this  Institu-  learned  professions  to  the  humblest 
tion  as  numerous  as  that  above  mechanics,  all  well  dressed  and  ob- 
alluded  to.  The  subjects  of  their  serving  the  utmost  decorum.”  Page 
discourses  are  various,  such  as  108. 

Natural  History,  Chemistry,  the  fine 
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decided  change  in  their  character  took  place  about  the 
time  of  the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  1830  to  1832. 
Any  great  political  excitement  is  always  unfavourable 
to  the  interests  of  such  Institutions,  especially  among 
people  like  our  own,  with  whom  politics,  in  important 
epochs,  possess  an  absorbing  interest.  The  institutions 
generally  declined,  and  the  establishment  of  new  ones 
was  checked.  Had  that  Reform  Bill  brought  with  it 
a good  system  of  National  Education  (and  never  was 
there  a more  favourable  moment  for  such  a measure,  as 
the  subject  was  popular  among  all  parties),  the  tempo- 
rary decline  of  these  Institutes  would  have  been  of 
little  moment.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  neglected 
portion  of  our  population  would  by  this  time  have 
received  the  preparatory  training  requisite  to  fit  them 
for  perfecting  their  instruction  by  means  of  these  Insti- 
tutes. To  revive  the  prestige  of  these  Institutes,  more 
decided  attempts  were  made  to  attract  members  by 
other  objects  than  those  first  contemplated.  Exhibi- 
tions of  works  of  art,  models,  statues,  pictures,  and 
machinery,  were  found  to  pay  well,  serving  to  advertise 
the  Institution,  and  to  diffuse  a beneficial  and  refining- 
influence  among  the  population.  Social  tea  and  coffee 
parties,  or  as  we  have  since  learnt  to  designate  them, 
soirees , became  frequent.  But  the  most  decided  attempt 
to  revolutionise  the  character  of  these  Institutions,  was 
made  by  the  establishment  of  “ Lyceums”  or  “ People’s 
Institutes.”  These  embraced,  as  their  leading  features, 
news-rooms  and  a larger  provision  of  light  reading.  The 
lectures  were  very  miscellaneous,  consisting  often  of 
dramatic  readings,  lectures  on  elocution,  wherein  re- 
citations by  the  lecturer  and  his  pupils  formed  a pro- 
minent part,  and  musical  lectures.  They  provided 
instruction  for  females,  and  their  success  in  this  way 
is  a great  encouragement  to  a similar  step  now.  But 
the  strongest  allurement  to  the  operative  class  was  the 
lowering  of  the  subscription  to  less  than  one  half  of  the 
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sum  charged  by  the  Manchester  and  other  Institu- 
tions.11 The  success  of  this  movement  was  at  first 
great.  In  the  three  Lyceums  established  at  Man- 
chester in  1838,  there  were  together  nearly  3,000 
members.  In  the  same  year  the  Mechanics’  Institute 
had  1,161  members.  The  Lyceums  and  People’s  In- 
stitutes, however,  soon  declined,  and  most  of  them  are 
now  extinct.  In  catering  to  the  taste  for  amusement, 
they  had  formidable  rivals  iri  the  singing  saloons  and 
similar  places,  and  in  the  provision  for  instruction,  the 
rate  of  subscription,  when  the  necessary  expenses  were 
met,  would  leave  nothing  either  to  secure  permanency  or 
efficiency  in  the  teaching.  The  influence  of  their  plans 
was  felt  after  they  had  ceased.  The  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tutions, without  going  to  the  same  extent,  introduced 
objects  of  a less  strictly  educational  character,  to  the 
neglect  of  others  most  important,  and,  what  was  very 
much  worse,  established  a scale  of  fees,  which,  even  if 
the  numbers  far  exceeded  any  reasonable  anticipation, 
never  could  purchase  efficient  means  of  instruction. 

If  Mechanics’  Institutes  have  failed  to  reach  the 
operative  class,  so  too  have  they  failed  in  their  primary 
aim, — to  convey  scientific  instruction.  This  state- 
ment may  be  verified  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the 
three  principal  methods  employed  by  them  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge. 

1.  The  Library. 

2.  The  Lectures. 

3.  The  Classes. 

1st.  The  Library  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of 
these  Institutes  as  hitherto  conducted.  The  general 
complaint  of  the  Committees  of  these  Institutes  is  the 
small  demand  for  instructive  works  as  compared  with 


11  The  subscription  paid  by  the  and  65.  to  females,  and  in  some 
writer  (then  a boy)  to  the  Man-  cases  took  it  in  half-quarterly,  and 
Chester  Institute  was  L20s.  per  annum,  in  even  weekly,  instalments. 

The  Lyceums  charged  86'.  to  males 
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those  whose  principal  aim  is  amusement.  In  those  Insti- 
tutes where  the  directors  cater  to  this  taste,  the  dispro- 
portion is  enormous.  In  the  Leeds  Institute,  where  very 
great  discretion  is  exercised  over  the  introduction 
of  books,  and  especially  of  those  of  a light  character, 
the  proportion  of  works  of  fiction  circulated  to  those  of 
a more  solid  character  is  strikingly  large,  though  less 
than  in  many  less  judiciously  governed  Institutes. 
The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
reading.  In  1852,  the  library  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’ 
Institute  contained  8,629  volumes,  and  the  circulation 
for  that  year  is  thus  classified : — 


Theology  - 

Philosophy  and  Education 

Politics  and  Statistics  - 

History  and  Biography 

Voyages  and  Travels  - 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Fine  Arts  and  Literature 

Mathematics  - 

Mechanics 

Chemistry  - 

Natural  Philosophy 

Natural  History  and  Gardening 

Medicine  and  Dietetics 

Foreign  Works 


1,6.54 

L698 

477 

7,413 

4,435 

1,987 

4,268 

146 

704 

736 

207 

1,055 

222 

74 


Fiction 


Bound  Periodicals 
Unbound  ,, 


25,076 

14,090 


39,166 

4,040 

10,325 


Total 


53,531 


Here  the  fiction  and  periodical  literature  is  much 
more  than  half  the  whole  circulation ! The  Notting- 
ham Institute  contains  5,000  volumes,  one-third  being 
works  of  fiction.  The  circulation  in  1849-50  was 
33,000,  of  which  two-thirds  consisted  of  poetry  and 
works  of  fiction.12 


12  History  of  Adult  Education,  p.  148. 
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We  cannot  go  with  those  who  would  exclude  works 
of  fiction  from  Mechanics’  Institutes.  In  many  their 
introduction  has  been  strongly  resisted,  and  from  some 
they  are  still  excluded.  Such  an  exclusion  appears  to 
us  indefensible.  One  might  indeed  wish  that  so  large 
a quantity  of  u sack  ” had  a little  more  bread  with  it ; 
but  urdess  these  Institutes  had  the  power  of  directing 
the  minds  of  the  members  into  regular  study,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  suppression  of  light  reading  would  but 
make  fewer  instead  of  better  readers.  We  should  also 
drive  many  to  less  carefully  selected  stores  than  those 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Institute.  Moreover,  while  the 
undue  use  of  works  of  imagination  is  to  be  deprecated, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  imagination  has  its 
claims  as  well  as  more  utilitarian  faculties,  and  that 
people  employed  in  the  active  business  of  life,  require 
their  imaginations  to  be  raised  and  stirred,  and  are  not 
likely  to  let  them  absorb  more  than  their  share  of  at- 
tention. The  only  way  of  preventing  evil  from  this 
source,  is  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  selection  and 
amount  of  the  works  introduced,  and  to  supply  that 
training  which  will  make  works  of  a higher  character 
better  relishe  and  appreciated. 

The  Lecture  department  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  so 
far  as  conveying  any  real  instruction  is  concerned,  is 
still  less  satisfactory  than  the  library.  We  hear  con- 
stantly iterated  by  the  managers  that  “ People  have 
got  tired  of  lectures.”  The  reason  is,  that  the  people 
very  often  derive  no  real  advantage  from  them. 

The  best  lecturing  possible,  as  usually  offered  in  such 
Institutes,  is  only  a moderately  efficient  means  of  in- 
struction. It  bears  no  relation  to  the  previous  acqui- 
sitions of  the  auditory.  If  a word  or  an  illustration  is 
unnoticed  or  misunderstood,  it  cannot  be  repeated  or 
explained,  and  an  important  link  of  the  reasoning  may 
be  wanting.  Very  often  the  lectures  even  on  science, 
by  professional  lecturers,  ought  rather  to  be  called  a 
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series  of  experiments,  the  reasons  and  nature  of  which 
are  scarcely  apprehended,  still  less  remembered,  by  the 
listener.  The  lecturer  selects  a few  remarkable  ex- 
periments, performs  them  before  his  audience,  most  of 
whom  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  subject;  at  first  they  are  surprised  and  pleased,  as  a 
child  at  the  wonders  of  a kaleidoscope  or  a magic  lan- 
tern,— they  carry  home  the  most  vague  impressions  of 
what  they  have  heard  or  seen ; but  when  the  novelty 
has  gone,  the  attraction  has  ceased.  The  only  sure  way 
to  maintain  an  attendance  at  lectures,  is  to  make  the 
audience  feel  that  they  really  carry  home  something 
worth  remembering,  that  will  compensate  them  for  the 
time  spent. 

The  most  valuable  lectures  are  those  which  partake 
of  the  nature  of  class  instruction.  The  course  on  any 
subject  should  be  sufficient  in  number  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  convey  adequate  information  on  the  principal 
leading  points,  and  it  should  be  accompanied  by  either 
written  or  oral  examinations,  and  frequent  reviews  of 
past  lessons.  A course  of  winter  lectures  so  pursued 
would  have  results  far  more  valuable  than  any  number 
of  miscellaneous  lectures. 

The  first  lectures  delivered  in  Mechanics’  Institutes 
were  generally  scientific,  but  owing  to  the  causes  alluded 
to,  so  soon  as  the  novelty  had  passed  away,  dramatic 
readings,  and  lectures  on  music  took,  their  places,  which 
speedily  gave  way  to  musical  entertainments.  At  first 
the  lectures  were  delivered  by  trained  scientific  men, 
and  paid  for,  but  very  soon  the  directors  found  that 
they  could  spend  the  hardly  obtained  money  in  ways 
at  least  as  advantageous  to  the  majority  of  members, 
who  cared  little  for  lectures,  and  with  more  pecuniary 
profit  to  the  Institute.  A course  of  four  lectures  would 
cost  twenty  or  thirty  guineas,  and  be  attended  by  about 
a twentieth  part  of  the  members.  Nor  would  the 
lectures  have  a high  educational  value,  disconnected  as 
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they  were  from  any  class  instruction  or  reading  upon 
the  subject  of  the  lectures.  Paid  lecture  were  there- 
fore soon  abandoned  in  the  majority  of  Institutes,  and 
unpaid  lecture  taken  instead.13  These  were  necessarily 
selected  according  to  the  taste  of  the  lecturer,  and  ge- 
nerally, there  was  but  one  lecture  on  a subject.  Highly 
valuable  as  an  intellectual  pastime  for  a leisure  hour, 
the  positive  acquisitions  can  be  but  small.  The  best 
defence  that  can  be  urged  for  it  is,  that  it  is  good  in 
default  of  better,  just  as  reading  an  entertaining  maga- 
zine is  better  than  no  reading  at  all.  “ Of  a thousand 
lectures  recently  delivered  at  forty-three  Institutes  more 
than  half  (572)  were  on  literary  subjects,  about  one- third 
(340)  on  scientific,  and  88  on  musical,  exclusive  of  con- 
certs. The  number  of  separate  subjects  treated  of  was 
549,  or  on  an  average  there  were  scarcely  two  lectures 
to  each  subject.”14  The  following  table  illustrates  very 
strikingly  the  tendency  to  give  up  the  scientific  and 
practical  parts  in  the  lecture  department.  In  the  Man- 
chester Institution  there  were  delivered  in  the  fourteen 
years  from  1835  to  1850,  the  following  lectures,  thus 
classified.15 


1835-1839. 

1840-1844. 

1845—1849. 

Lectures,  Science  Physical 

235 

127 

88 

,,  Science  Mental 

8 

16 

2 

,,  Literature  and  Ed- 

ucation. 

53 

80 

84 

„ Fine  Arts  and  the 

Drama. 

99 

55 

55 

394 

278 

229 

13  Out  of  607  lectures  delivered  14  Chambers’s  Papers  for  the 
to  Yorkshire  Institutes  in  1852,  People,  article  Mechanics’  Institu- 
144  were  paid  and  463  unpaid. — tions. 

Yorkshire  Union  Report , 1852.  15  Hist,  of  Adult  Educ.  p.  132. 
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Analysis  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Manchester  Athenaeum,  from  its 
establishment  in  October  1835,  to  Nov.  184-9, — 14  years. 


First  seven  years. 

Last  seven  years. 

Lectures,  Science  Physical. 

173 

57 

„ Science  Mental. 

24 

„ Literature  Education. 

54 

108 

„ Fine  Arts. 

125 

205 

352 

394 

The  lectures  on  science  grow  “ small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less/’  nor  will  any  lamentations  over  this 
fact  avail,  unless  some  means  be  found  of  improving  the 
financial  position  of  the  Institutes. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  classes.  These  best 
indicate  the  skill  and  energy  thrown  into  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  value  of  the  Institute  as  an  educational 
agency.  Occasional  lectures,  though  good  as  a make- 
shift, cannot  convey  much  accurate  or  positive  inform- 
ation. The  books  in  the  library,  though  most  invalu- 
able to  those  who  know  how  to  read  with  judgment,  too 
often  add  little  to  the  real  culture  of  the  readers.  Few 
know  how  to  read  with  profit,  and  much  that  is  read  is 
often  an  inchoate  jumble  of  undigested  knowledge, 
oftener,  perhaps,  a rambling  in  the  regions  of  dreamland. 
And  though  an  hour  spent  with  a newspaper,  or  even 
with  the  flimsiest  novel  ever  spun  by  a professional 
bookmaker,  is  vastly  superior  to  many  of  the  ordinary 
ways  of  disposing  of  leisure  time,  no  one  can  for  one 
moment  compare  even  such  occupations  with  the 
results  of  good  class  instruction.  The  greater  part  of 
reading  is  of  so  desultory  and  rapid  a character 
that  little  or  no  permanent  impression  is  left.  No 
facts  or  principles  are  accumulated,  upon  which  the 
mind  can  draw  in  future  years.  All  is  hazy  and 
indistinct,  producing  the  same  sort  of  feeling  that 


16  History  of  Adult  Education,  p.  118. 
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occurs  when  one  tries  to  revive  some  long-forgotten 
incident  that  we  are  sure  we  ought  to  know  something 
about,  and  yet  cannot  distinctly  recall.  The  immense 
increase  of  reading  in  late  years,  by  no  means  represents 
a proportionate  amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  still  less 
does  it  represent  what  is  more  valuable  than  even  large 
accumulations  of  knowledge,  that  discipline  of  the 
faculties  which  strengthens  them,  and  teaches  how  to 
turn  all  acquisitions  to  advantage.  But  the  action  of 
our  institutes  has  been  all  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  reading , while  study  has  had  to  take  care 
of  itself.  It  is  in  the  classes  we  look  for  the  remedy. 
One  who  knows  well  the  difficulties  of  the  artisan-student 
has  thus  exemplified  them.  “ John  Jones,  for  example, 
a young  man  who  has  been  working  hard  all  the  day, 
goes  with  wearied  legs  and  arms  to  a lecture-room,  to 
hear  a discourse  on  science  ; he  knows  nothing  of  the 
subject;  he  cannot  give  that  close  and  continued  atten- 
tion necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  it ; he  feels 
drowsy,  and  speedily  falls  asleep.  He  has  had  no  pre- 
paration whatever  to  enable  him  to  profit  by  the 
lecture  ; many  of  the  phrases  used  are  to  him  quite  un- 
intelligible ; his  mind  is  vacant  or  wandering ; and  if 
he  should  resist  the  temptation  to  sleep,  he  comes  away 
with  the  most  vague  and  confused  idea  of  what  the 
lecturer  has  been  saying.  All  such  persons  must  be 
prepared,  by  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  classes,  to 
receive  the  full  benefits  of  lectures.  It  is  in  the  class- 
room that  the  teacher  is  brought  into  close  contact  with 
ignorance,  and  enabled  to  plant  knowledge  in  its  place  : 
in  it  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  awakened ; 
he  can  commence  at  any  point,  he  is  not  hurried  over  a 
subject  without  properly  understanding  it,  his  progress 
may  be  slow  and  laborious,  but  it  is  certain  and  sure. 
The  class  teacher  grapples  with  ignorance,  hand  to  hand, 
the  lecturer  fights  with  it  at  a distance.  The  teacher’s 
labours  are  severe,  arduous,  and  trying,  but  the  results 
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are  seen  and  certain,  the  lecturer’s  labours  are  compara- 
tively easy,  and  their  results  unseen  and  uncertain. 
The  great  object  of  every  attempt  at  education  should 
be  to  bring  the  teacher  and  the  taught  into  the  closest 
possible  contact,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  may 
be  easily  transferred  to  the  mind  of  the  other.  This  can 
be  most  readily  effected  in  the  class-room,  seldom  and 
with  difficulty  in  the  lecture-hall.”  16  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  be  told  that  so  many  members  have  had 
so  many  volumes  during  the  year.  It  tells  us  nothing  as 
to  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  gained.  But  if  we 
know  that  so  many  young  men  have  attended  so  many 
lessons  in  this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge,  and  can 
show  that  they  have  mastered  what  they  have  been 
taught,  we  see  that  solid  and  permanent  acquisitions  are 
realised.  The  habit  of  consecutive  thinking,  the 
thorough  apprehension  of  any  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  the  mental  discipline  which  its  study  involves, 
can  be  obtained  through  systematic  instructions  of  a 
competent  master,  and,  save  by  individuals  of  extra- 
ordinary perseverance,  in  no  other  way. 

The  apathy  of  the  operatives  to  the  amelioration  of 
their  own  mental  and  social  state,  is  the  great  difficulty 
to  be  overcome ; nevertheless  it  is  encouraging  to  think 
that  when  really  efficient  means  of  instruction  are  af- 
forded, they  show  by  their  attendance  and  rapid  im- 
provement that  they  are  worthy  of  every  effort  made  in 
their  behalf.  Those  who,  like  the  writer,  saw  “the 
Classes”  in  operation  in  the  Manchester  Mechanics’ 
Institution  so  long  since  as  1830,  will  remember  its 
large  class-rooms  crowded  with  silent  and  earnest  pupils, 
— so  crowded  indeed  that  the  teachers  had  to  refuse  fresh 
admissions  except  as  vacancies  occurred.  What  was  the 
secret  of  this  zeal  ? That  the  teachers  were  qualified  for 
their  task,  and  had  their  heart  in  the  work.  The  spirit 

14  Chambers’  Papers  for  the  People. 
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which  the  noble-minded  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  infused 
into  them,  they  infused  into  their  pupils,  who  in  turn 
frequently  became  valuable  helps  to  the  Institution.  In 
one  of  his  annual  addresses  to  the  members17,  after  citing 
instances  of  young  men  who  by  means  of  the  Institution 
had  raised  themselves  in  the  world,  he  adds,  that  “they 
became  active  instruments  of  extending  to  others  the 
advantages  of  which  they  have  themselves  felt  the  value. 
They  had  many  instances  within  their  own  knowledge. 
How  many  members  of  that  Institution  were  there 
active  and  zealous  teachers  in  various  Sunday  schools 
in  the  town?  Who  were  they  who,  without  any  emolu- 
ment, had  for  four  years  taken  the  entire  charge  of  the 
writing  class?  Who  were  they  who,  in  several  of  the 
classes,  gave  their  gratuitous  assistance  to  the  teachers? 
Who  were  they,  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  devoted 
their  time  and  their  labour  to  their  service?  They  were 
men  trained  up  in  the  Institution.” 

The  youths  whose  days  were  spent  in  the  counting- 
house,  the  workshops,  and  the  factory,  and  whose 
nights  were  thus  devoted  to  mental  culture,  have  become 
men,  fathers  of  families,  and  in  some  instances  employers 
of  labour,  scores  of  whom  may  thank  the  instruction 
they  received  in  the  Mechanics’  classes  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  blessings  they  have  enjoyed.  The  Hudders- 
field Mechanics’  Institute  contains  about  800  pupils, 
most  of  whom  are  receiving  class  instruction,  much  of 
it  elementary,  but  much  also  well  worthy  of  a Peoples’ 
College.  We  know  of  scarcely  another  Institute  that 
can  compare  with  it.  It  reaches  the  working  man  and 
it  teaches  him.  Why?  What  is  the  secret?  Efficiency, 
It  has  the  advantage  of  the  gratuitous  services  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Huddersfield  College  it  has  a good  statf 
of  paid  and  unpaid  teachers,  and  pretty  liberal  con- 
tributions from  the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  the 
town. 

From  a comparison  of  a large  number  of  Institutes  it 

17  February  26*.  1835.  J 
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appears  that  the  attendance  at  evening  classes  comprises 
less  than  a sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  members. 17a  The 
classes  even  for  elementary  instruction  have  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members,  and  those  for 
more  advanced  studies  still  less  so.  The  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  this  department  in  the  largest  Institute 
in  the  Kingdom  — that  of  Leeds  — is  an  epitome  of  the 
Institutes  everywhere. 


Actual  Average  Attendance. 

Year. 

Total  Members. 

Total. 

Drawing  Class. 

Mathematic  Class. 

Chemical  Class. 

1839 

332 

84 

36 

19 

89 

1853 

2,166 

35 

24 

13 

72 

The  proportion  for  these  three  most  important  classes 
being  17  less  than  it  was  thirteen  years  ago,  while  the 
number  of  subscribers  has  increased  nearly  seven  fold. 
In  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institute  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  classes  in  1836  was  787,  and  thirteen  years 
later  706. 

The  instruction  of  females  was  probably  not  contem- 
plated by  the  earlier  founders  of  Mechanics’  Institutes, 
and  the  omission  has  certainly  not  been  since  greatly 
remedied.  Out  of  86  Institutes18,  containing  14,962 
members,  only  1,520,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  were 
females.  This  great  disparity  may  in  part  be  attributable 
to  the  erroneous  notions  prevailing  on  the  subject  of 
the  true  position  of  Woman,  and  especially  amongst  the 
labouring  classes.  If  in  superior  stations  Woman  is  too 
often  considered  as  an  elegant  toy,  in  the  lower  ranks 
she  is  too  frequently  treated  merely  as  a domestic  slave. 
In  the  first  she  must  learn  the  lighter  accomplishments, 

l7a  The  actual  attendance  at  59  attending  evening  classes,  4-5 ths  are 
institutes  giving  class  instruction,  in  the  elementary  classes,  as  reading, 
and  containing  11,813  members,  is  writing,  and  arithmetic. — Yorkshire 
2,810.  It  appears  from  the  return  Union  Report,  1853. 
that  even  of  the  small  proportion  of  18  Feport  of  the  Yorkshire  Union 
members  (under  l-4th  of  the  whole)  of  Mechanics’  Institutes  for  1852. 
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whatever  else  she  may  acquire ; in  the  lower  her  edcua- 
tion,  still  more  emphatically  than  that  of  the  stronger 
sex,  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

“ Man,  oft  to  Man  unjust. 

Is  always  so  to  Woman.” 

The  elevation  of  Woman  is  too  large  a subject  to  enter 
upon  here  ; but  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  arguments 
which  apply  to  the  education  of  the  male  sex,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  female,  while  there  are  some 
reasons  which  give  the  latter  even  a more  imperative 
claim.  If  a woman  is  not  cultivated  so  as  to  be  a com- 
panion for  her  husband,  she  is  but  his  drudge.  True  it 
is,  that  economy,  order,  cleanliness,  and  other  household 
virtues,  are  possible  without  the  possession  of  much  book 
learning ; but  there  are  other  qualities  not  less  essential 
to  domestic  happiness  than  these.  Good  temper,  and 
at  least  moderate  intelligence,  are  equally  requisite. 
We  know  instances,  and  they  are  not  uncommon,  when 
from  want  of  knowing  how  to  improve  a leisure  hour, 
women  of  the  labouring  class  become  disagreeably  clean : 
cooking,  washing,  scrubbing,  and  rubbing,  from  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  night,  their  whole  time  is  devoted 
to  the  worship  (on  their  knees)  of  their  household  gods 
the  furniture  and  fire-irons.  Although  this  is  a less  evil 
than  a literary  slattern,  yet  for  a human  being  gifted 
with  faculties  for  far  higher  purposes,  this  is  surely 
a melancholy  perversion.  Or  sometimes  want  of  better 
knowledge  causes  a large  portion  of  time  to  be  wasted 
in  stupid  gossip,  at  others  it  exhibits  itself  in  an  undue 
and  disproportionate  love  of  dress  and  finery.  Persons 
who  have  visited  manufacturing  towns  must  have  often 
been  struck  with  the  incongruity  between  the  elegantly 
dressed  females  and  their  coarse  tone,  language,  and 
manners.  Nothing  manifests  so  strikingly  the  direction 
which  our  progress  has  taken  this  last  few  years.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  parody  Hood’s  lines  and  say,  — 

Alas ! that  dress  should  be  so  cheap, 

And  common  sense  so  dear. 
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The  coarseness  which  the  conditions  of  their  birth 
and  training,  uncounteracted  by  any  superior  influence, 
too  often  induce,  acts  even  more  disastrously  upon  the 
character  of  their  children  than  upon  the  happiness  of 
the  husband.  The  greatest  educators  have  confessed, 
that  all  they  could  do  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
influence  of  the  mother  upon  the  child.  The  greatest 
men  the  world  has  yet  produced,  have  (with  singular 
unanimity)  traced  the  germs  of  their  greatness  to 
maternal  influence.  Pondering  this  truth,  so  notorious 
as  to  be  commonplace,  let  any  one  visit  the  cottages 
and  the  small  streets  of  our  large  towns ; let  him  see  the 
filth  and  squalor  in  which  the  children  are  revelling, 
with  the  fortunate  unconsciousness  of  childhood ; let  him 
listen  to  the  frequent  language  of  passion,  and  witness, 
as  he  often  may,  the  brutal  violence  of  personal  chastise- 
ment towards  these,  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation,  — he  will  not  wonder  that  with  such  a pre- 
paration at  home,  backed  by  the  penny  theatre  and  the 
casino  abroad,  the  boy  or  girl  leaves  the  parental  roof 
as  soon  as  they  earn  a few  shillings  a week,  and  set  up 
as  precocious  men  and  women,  even  before  childhood  is 
well  completed.  It  may  be  objected  that  as  the  occu- 
pations pursued  by  men  are  so  much  more  varied  than 
those  pursued  by  women,  the  latter  could  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  many  of  those  studies  which  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  former.  We  reply  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  that  general  culture  which  all  ought 
to  have,  and  the  special  cultivation  suited  to  particular 
pursuits.  To  the  former  there  is  surely  no  reason  why 
women  should  not  lay  claim  equally  with  men.  And 
as  to  the  latter,  we  think  that  for.  many  departments  of 
industry  and  commerce,  women  are  as  well  adapted  as 
men,  but  from  which  they  are  cruelly  and  unjustly  ex- 
cluded. In  France  there  are  various  employments  much 
more  open  to  women  than  they  are  with  us.  Speaking 
on  this  subject,  John  Stuart  Mill  justly  remarks,  “ A 
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change  which  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  the  best  tenden- 
cies  of  the  time  is  the  opening  of  industrial  occupations 
freely  to  both  sexes.  The  same  reasons  which  make  it 
no  longer  necessary  that  the  poor  should  depend  on  the 
rich,  make  it  equally  unnecessary  that  women  should 
depend  on  men,  and  the  best  which  justice  requires  is, 
that  law  and  custom  should  not  enforce  dependence, 
(when  the  co-relative  protection  has  become  super- 
fluous) by  ordaining  that  a woman  who  does  not  happen 
to  have  a provision  by  inheritance,  shall  have  scarcely 
any  means  open  to  her  of  gaining  a livelihood,  except 
as  a wife  and  mother.  Let  women  who  prefer  that  oc- 
cupation, adopt  it ; but  that  there  should  be  no  option, 
no  other  carrier e possible,  for  the  great  majority  of 
women,  except  in  the  humble  departments  of  life,  is  one 
of  those  social  injustices  which  call  loudest  for  remedy.”19 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  the  new  schools  of 
practical  art,  we  are  beginning  to  repair  our  injustice. 
Of  the  five  special  classes  established  in  Marlborough 
House  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  new  system  of 
drawing  to  the  practical  purposes  of  production,  there 
are  in  operation  female  classes  for  Wood  Engraving  and 
Chromo-Lithography.  The  class  for  Designs  for  Woven 
Fabrics  and  Paper  Hangings,  and  that  for  China  Paint- 
ings, are  open  to  both  sexes,  and  only  that  for  metal 
work  is  restricted  to  male  students.  If  such  establish- 
ments are  promoted,  we  shall  not  find  well-educated 
females  doomed  to  become  half-starved  governesses,  or 
compelled,  if  following  some  light  industrial  employment, 
to  hand  over  to  some  middle  man  half  of  their  hard- won 
earnings,  to  conceal  “ the  degradation  ” (as  they  have 
erroneously  been  taught  to  deem  it)  of  earning  their 
maintenance  by  honest  industry.  Assuredly,  if  other 
departments  of  industry  had  been  open  to  women,  many 
of  those  horrors  would  have  been  prevented,  which 


19  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  chap.  vii.  sect.  3. 
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Hood  has  recorded  in  “ thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  burn,”  and  which  Sidney  Herbert  and  others 
have  so  nobly  stept  in  to  remedy. 

Once  allow  that  women  have  equal  rights  with  men 
to  instruction,  and  that  its  bestowal  is  of  equal  urgency, 
and  the  practical  difficulties  will  melt  away.  Where 
this  conviction  is  not  entertained,  molehills  will  swell 
into  mountains,  and  nothing  can  be  done.  We  have 
heard  worthy  people  who  objected  to  both  sexes  visiting 
the  same  Institution  at  the  same  time  — they  would  go 
home  together,  and  that  would  be  improper,  perhaps 
dangerous  ! They  forget  that  places  of  worship  and 
large  workshops,  where  both  sexes  are  employed,  are 
open  to  the  same  objection.  In  many  instances  both 
sexes  attend  the  lectures,  and  though  convenience 
would  dictate  that  where  practicable  the  male  and 
female  classes  should  be  separate,  we  have  seen  classes 
attended  by  both  where  the  strictest  decorum  prevailed, 
probably  more  than  would  have  been  maintained  by  the 
separation  of  the  sexes.  In  large  towns  it  would  be 
quite  practicable  to  have  a distinct  Institute  for  the 
class  instruction  of  females,  while  the  two  Institutes 
might,  for  greater  economy,  enjoy  the  same  lectures  and 
library.  Small  towns  would  not  afford  such  a division. 
In  Huddersfield,  where  exists,  as  Dr.  Hook  says,  “ the 
only  Mechanics’  Institute  which  has  any  pretension  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people,”  the  inhabitants  can  boast 
of  a Female  Institute.  The  following  report,  furnished 
to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  that  Institute,  is  interesting 
in  several  points  of  view : — 

“ The  Huddersfield  Female  Educational  Institute  has 
been  established  since  January  1847,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably the  first,  as  it  has  been  the  most  successful,  of  the 
kind  ever  established  in  this  country.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Institute  consists  of  a committee  composed 
of  all  the  lady  teachers  and  of  such  of  the  gentlemen 
teachers  or  subscribers  as  may  be  elected  thereto  by  the 
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Institute.  The  pupils  also  select  six  of  their  own  num- 
ber who  form  part  of  the  Committee.  The  class  of 
females  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Institute  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  factory  operatives,  milliners,  and 
dressmakers,  with  a few  domestic  servants.  The  num- 
bers upon  the  books  of  the  Institution  will  be  about 
three-fourths  above  the  average  attendance ; that  is  to 
say,  we  have  about  two  hundred  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  fifty.  The  subjects  taught  embrace  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition,  geo- 
graphy, history,  and  plain  sewing.  The  efforts  made 
to  attend  the  classes  by  some  of  the  pupils  are  very 
great,  and  involve  not  a few  sacrifices.  They  come  two 
miles,  and  in  some  instances  more.  The  ages  of  the 
pupils  vary  from  eleven  to  forty ; the  majority  of  them 
being  over  eighteen  years.  A system  of  regularly 
visiting  the  absentees  is  kept  up  by  the  Secretary  ; and 
he  is  convinced  that,  as  a means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion and  securing  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  as  also  the 
co-operation  of  the  parents  in  affording  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending,  it  is  far  more  important  than  any 
other,  except  that  of  good  and  regular  teaching. 

“ With  the  exception  of  the  secretary  and  one  assistant 
paid  teacher,  the  instruction  imparted  is  by  gratuitous 
teachers,  whose  exertions  in  this  particular  Institution 
have  been  beyond  all  praise.  A feeling  of  sympathy  has 
sprung  up  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  which  has 
not  terminated  with  their  connexion  with  the  Institute, 
but  has  continued  after  the  marriage  and  settlement  of 
the  pupil  in  some  instances,  and  after  their  removal  from 
the  town  in  others.  The  Institution  has  also  been 
the  means  of  introducing  deserving  pupils  to  suitable 
situations,  thereby  rendering  a material  service  both 
to  employer  and  employed.  This  Institution  is,  like 
all  others  of  an  educational  character  dependent  solely 
upon  voluntary  effort  for  their  support, — subject  to  the 
most  trying  difficulties  both  in  respect  to  the  falling  off 
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in  its  funds  in  times  of  commercial  difficulty  or  public 
indifference,  and  also  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
efficient  gratuitous  teachers.  These  difficulties  have 
indeed  been  so  great  at  times  as  to  lead  to  very  serious 
discussions  as  to  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  In- 
stitution.1” 20 

We  commend  this  account  to  those  heads  of  families 
who,  considering  their  female  servants  as  the  “ greatest 
plague  in  life,”  try  to  mitigate  it  by  changing  their 
plagues  twelve  times  per  annum.  We  have  heard  them 
express  their  horror  of  servants  who  could  read,  and 
the  guilt  of  such  an  accomplishment  was  only  sur- 
passed by  the  depravity  of  being  able  to  write.  Perhaps 
such  gifts,  employed  in  perusing  penny  trash,  or  co- 
pying stupid  poetry,  and  writing  foolish  love  letters, 
are  not  very  profitable  endowments;  but  if  our  do- 
mestic servants  could  enjoy  such  real  instruction  as 
is  given  in  the  Huddersfield  Female  Institute,  they 
would  know  better  how  to  use  their  leisure,  unless  it 
is  a mistake  to  speak  of  this  class  of  the  community 
enjoying  leisure  at  all.  We  have  tried  the  system  of 
ignorance,  and  that  fails ; let  us  try  that  of  knowledge 
and  kind  treatment,  and  see  if  that  will  work  a change. 
Perhaps  it  might.  Perhaps  they  might  turn  out,  after 
all,  to  manifest  the  ordinary  qualities  of  human  beings. 
At  least  it  is  worth  an  experiment. 

We  thus  see  that  the  deficiencies  of  our  Mechanics’ 
Institutes,  notwithstanding  all  their  merits,  have  been 
many  and  serious.  In  the  next  two  chapters  we  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  remedy.  These  Institutes 
have  overlooked  half  of  the  population  altogether,  and 
have  scarcely  touched  as  yet  the  other  half.  They 

20  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dis-  taken  ; but  this  gentleman  has  during 
interested  benevolence  of  one  of  its  the  past  year  contributed  in  dona- 
oldest  supporters,  and  its  founder,  tions  and  subscriptions  more  than 
Samuel  Kell,  Esq.,  now  of  Brad-  one  half  in  amount  of  the  whole, 
ford,  that  measure  must  have  been 
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have  both  wanted  guidance  as  to  the  objects  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  means  to  obtain  them.  Large  numbers 
of  them,  established  for  the  work  of  self-improvement, 
were  formed  solely  by  those  who  required  instruction, 
unaided  by  any  one  who  could  assist  them  in  the 
choice  of  studies,  of  books,  or  of  lectures.  If  any  su- 
perficial, but  fluent  speaker,  visiting  their  neighbour- 
hood, told  them  that  by  means  of  his  sixpenny  catechism 
on  Phrenology,  they  could  acquire  a whole  world  of 
mental  science,  besides  getting  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  characters  of  all  their  acquaintance  merely  by 
feeling  their  bumps,  no  wonder  that  a large  class  would 
be  at  once  formed  for  the  study.  Another  might 
promise  them  a royal  road  to  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
by  learning  a few  arbitrary  signs,  and  a class  would 
forthwith  be  formed  for  that.  A third  would  have  a 
system  of  mnemonics,  which  would  enable  the  learner 
to  remember  everything.  The  system  might  be  open 
to  the  slight  objection  that  it  was  itself  more  difficult 
to  retain,  than  even  the  facts  it  was  meant  to  hold 
tight  in  the  treacherous  brain  of  the  learner.  No 
matter  — a class  for  the  study  was  forthwith  formed. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  amount  of  time  and  energy 
wasted  in  such  abortive  attempts  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
knowledge,  without  sowing  the  seed.  The  working 
man  requires  guidance,  both  how  to  learn  and  what 
to  learn.  In  the  words  of  one  whose  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  work  of  promoting  education21, 
“ Mechanics’  Institutions  have  rather  pointed  the  way 
to  Adult  Education,  and  given  form  and  currency  to 
the  impression  of  its  necessity,  than  supplied  the  want. 
As  solid  educational  establishments  they  have  yet 
done  little,  — they  have  immensely  disseminated  the 
feeling  of  the  want  of  education,  they  have  not  laid 
their  hands  to  the  wrork.  They  have  given  lectures 


21  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
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which  imply  knowledge  — rather  than  taught  how  to 
acquire  it  — essays  on  literature  and  science,  rather 
than  classes  to  train  up  men  to  the  realisation  for 
themselves  of  the  blessings  of  literature  and  science  — 
1 they  have  played  round  the  head  ’ of  the  mechanic, 
and  awakened  a momentary  -flash  across  his  brain,  but 
they  have  c come  not  near  his  heart/  nor  lightened  up 
in  himself  — in  his  mind  a fire,  that  will  supply  him 
with  constant  warmth  and  light.  This  they  can  do, 
and  this  they  must  be  made  to  do.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  ADULT  INSTRUCTION. 

Mechanics’  Institutes,  to  answer  their  end,  must 
become  more  educational  and  practical.  Miscellaneous 
lectures  and  general  readings  are  not  study . A man, 
after  listening  to  such  lectures,  and  reading  good  books 
during  a whole  life,  might  not  understand  a simple 
science,  or  be  master  of  a single  department  of  human 
knowledge.  His  information,  like  his  reading,  would  be 
crude,  undigested,  not  always  available  when  wanted, 
and  very  little  of  it  probably  connected  with  his  own 
particular  vocation.  It  would  also  be  much  less  in 
amount  than  if  he  had  applied  the  same  time  in  regular 
and  systematic  study.  No  patent  process  has  yet  been 
discovered,  no  royal  road  yet  found  out,  which  will 
impart  to  a man  the  power  of  knowledge,  without 
going  through  the  labour  needful  to  acquire  it. 

Education  is  not  an  affair  of  childhood  and  youth,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  whole  life.  The  infant  and  day 
school  but  commence  education.  The  education  that 
should  cease  with  youth  would  soon  pass  away  as  a 
dream.  It  is  found  that  even  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  is  lost  in  multitudes  of  instances  simply  for  want 
of  opportunity  for  using  it.  This  is  the  case  equally 
with  more  advanced  knowledge. 

What,  then,  is  the  instruction  which  Mechanics’ 
Institutes  should  offer  to  the  working  classes  ? The 
answer  is  twofold.  There  is  an  instruction  which  they 
should  receive  to  fit  them  for  the  position  of  members 
of  a civilised  community,  and  there  is  an  instruction 
specially  adapted  to  their  individual  vocations.  We 
shall  offer  a few  remarks  on  each  of  these. 
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Some  good  people  are  apt  to  imagine  that  when  we 
have  furnished  the  mind  with  the  instruments  of  know- 
ledge, reading  and  writing,  we  are  at  the  end  of  our 
task.  They  might  just  as  well  look  upon  a knife  and 
fork  as  a dinner.  They  say,  when  a knowledge  of  these 
elements  has  not  secured  us  from  the  consequences  of 
ignorance,  “ Look  how  education  has  failed.”  The 
same  kind  of  mistake  is  made  in  the  education  of  the 
superior  ranks.  It  is  fancied  that  because  a man  knows 
the  name  of  a stool  in  half  a dozen  languages,  he  must 
needs  know  how  to  sit  upon  one.  We  claim  for  the 
working  man  more  than  a mere  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  indispensable  as  these  are.  “ If,”  as  George 
Combe  remarks,  “ the  working  classes  have  been  created 
by  Providence  merely  to  toil  and  pay  taxes,  to  eat, 
sleep,  and  transmit  existence  to  future  generations,  a 
limited  education  may  suffice ; but  if  they  are  born 
with  the  full  faculties  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  re- 
ligious beings ; if  they  are  as  capable,  when  instructed, 
of  studying  the  works  of  God,  of  obeying  his  laws,  of 
loving  him  and  admiring  his  institutions,  as  any  class 
of  the  community ; in  short,  if  they  are  rational  beings, 
capable  of  all  the  duties,  and  susceptible  of  all  the 
enjoyments  which  belong  to  the  rational  character, 
then  no  education  is  sufficient  for  them  which  leaves 
any  portion  of  their  highest  powers  waste  and  un- 
productive.” 

The  working  man  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives,  its  physical  character,  its 
geological  history,  its  relation  to  the  other  orbs  of  our 
solar  system,  and  of  that  sidereal  system  of  aggregated 
worlds  in  which  it  is  but  an  atom.  The  man  who  is 
once  admitted  to  this  august  temple  of  the  universe, 
where  “ glory  is  thronging  on  glory  and  grandeur  on 
grandeur,”  will  not  readily  stoop  to  poorer  pleasures. 
Whatever  is  mean  and  base  will  appear  still  more  so. 
He  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts 
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in  the  history  of  his  race,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  social  system  in  which  he 
lives.  “ A man,”  says  D’Israeli,  u who  knows  nothing 
but  the  history  of  the  passing  hour,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  history  of  the  past,  but  that  a certain  person 
whose  brain  was  as  vacant  as  his  own  occupied  the 
same  house  as  himself,  who  in  a moment  of  despondency 
or  of  gloom  has  no  hope  in  the  morrow  because  he  has 
read  nothing  that  has  taught  him  that  the  morrow  has 
any  changes  — that  man,  compared  with  him  who  has 
read  the  most  ordinary  abridgment  of  history,  or  the 
merest  philosophical  speculation,  is  as  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent an  animal  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  some  other 
planet,  was  influenced  by  a different  organisation, 
working  for  a different  end,  and  hoping  for  a different 
result.”  He  ought  to  know  the  wonderful  laws  of  his 
own  body,  the  unerring  compensations  which  attend 
upon  obedience  to  these  laws,  and  the  punishments  that 
wait  upon  their  neglect.  He  should  know  the  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  the  laws  of  the  world,  and  taking 
his  happiness  into  his  own  keeping,  exercise  that  pru- 
dence and  self-control  essential  to  his  welfare,  and  fulfil 
those  duties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  a moral  and 
accountable  agent.  “ The  great  work  of  mankind  on 
earth,”  says  an  eloquent  American  writer,  “is  to  live 
a manly  life,  to  raise,  develop  and  enjoy  every  limb  of 
the  body,  every  faculty  of  the  spirit,  each  in  its  just 
proportion,  all  in  their  proper  place,  duly  co-ordinating 
what  is  merely  personal  and  for  the  present  time  with 
what  is  universal  and  for  ever.” 

To  take  an  illustration  from  a single  branch  of  know- 
ledge, let  us  suppose  that  any  means  existed  for  con- 
veying to  the  mass  of  the  community  the  teachings  of 
physiology,  — not  the  minutiae  and  technicalities  which 
are  suited  only  for  the  medical  man,  but  the  broad 
generalisation  of  the  science.  Suppose  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  stimulus  and  excitement  upon  the  system  were 
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pointed  out.  Might  we  not  hope  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  young  men,  and  even  youths,  who  may  be  seen 
in  large  numbers  every  Sunday,  and  at  their  period  of 
leisure,  debilitating  their  constitutions  by  smoking  and 
drinking,  and  forming  habits  which  but  few  will  ever 
break  off.  What  a world  of  folly  and  ill-health  would  be 
spared  the  young  women,  if  they  could  once  be  made  to 
understand  the  importance  of  permitting  the  lungs  to 
have  their  proper  breathing  space.  How  much  might 
be  done  to  promote  general  cleanliness,  and  consequent 
health,  if  all  knew  the  functions  of  the  skin.  And 
though  mere  knowledge  is  not  invariably  an  antidote  to 
sin,  where  the  moral  feelings  are  perverted,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a large  proportion  of  secret  vice  — vice 
whose  existence  is  indicated  by  every  newspaper,  and 
placarded  on  every  wall,  furnishing  the  means  of  sup- 
port to  hundreds  of  quacks,  — would  be,  if  not  entirely 
prevented,  at  least  materially  checked,  were  our  youth 
rightly  instructed,  and  noble  pursuits  made  the  employ- 
ment of  the  leisure  hour.  It  is  not  labour  which  cuts 
off  our  working  population  before  half  the  allotted  span 
of  life  is  over.  It  is  not  even  poverty,  intense  as  that 
has  been  in  periods  of  distress.  Elixired  and  cordialled 
in  infancy  by  ignorant  mothers,  uncontrolled  by  the 
authority  of  parents  while  young,  surrounded  by  the 
most  pernicious  examples,  their  growth  is  stunted  and 
their  strength  destroyed  even  before  they  reach  ma- 
turity. Want  of  better  objects  of  pursuit,  and  utter 
ignorance  of  themselves  and  of  the  natural  laws  — these 
are  the  causes  which,  above  all  others,  produce  the  mass 
of  disease  and  demoralisation  witnessed  in  our  large 
towns. 

There  is  also  the  special  training  of  the  artisan  — 
that  which  is  to  better  fit  him  for  his  “art,  trade,  or 
calling.”  We  are  learning  to  look  on  labour,  not  as  a 
disgrace,  but  as  a necessity  for  all  men,  — a training 
for  the  faculties.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  igno- 
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ranee  is  not  the  necessary,  but  only  the  accidental, 
associate  of  labour : in  the  conducting  of  the  business 
of  a manufacturer  or  a merchant  there  is  as  much  art 
as  in  many  of  those  pursuits  of  literature  and  science 
which  bring  fame  and  reputation.  Is  not  the  know- 
ledge which  produces  from  the  cotton  pod  or  the  fleece 
a beautiful  piece  of  calico  or  worsted  as  great  as  that 
required  to  master  Greek  and  Latin  conjugations  ? We 
should  honour  such  studies  indeed ; but  why  science, 
which  serves  the  wants  of  millions,  should  not  hold  up 
its  head  as  proudly  as  that  which  ministers  but  to  few, — 
why  it  should  not  have  its  schools,  it  colleges,  and  its 
universities,  — is  only  explicable  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  we  have  not  quite  emerged  from  the  errors  and 
darkness  of  feudalism. 

In  earlier  days  we  have  seen  small  states  of  but  a few 
thousands  of  inhabitants  exercising  a larger  influence 
than  empires  with  as  many  millions,  owing  to  the  su- 
perior arts  and  civilisation  of  the  former.  The  supe- 
riority of  Great  Britain  over  other  nations  lies  in  her 
manufacturing  and  commercial  greatness.  It  is  this 
which  has  enabled  an  insignificant  island  to  conquer  and 
unite  vast  empires  to  itself,  and  to  maintain  its  rank 
among  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe.  If  our  ability 
to  manufacture  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  other  nations 
is  lessened,  if  other  nations  advance  at  a faster  ratio 
than  ourselves  in  the  arts  of  industry,  not  only  will  our 
superiority  be  endangered,  but  our  very  existence.  We 
have  no  outlying  regions  to  fall  back  upon ; the  sea, 
which  limits  our  shores  and  bears  our  rich  vessels  to 
every  clime,  would  become  our  curse.  Hitherto,  it  is 
true,  our  natural  advantages, — our  mines  of  tin,  and  coal, 
and  iron, — have  enabled  us  to  distance  all  competitors  ; 
and  we  naturally  enough  imagine  that  the  superiority 
already  acquired  we  must  inevitably  maintain,  even 
though  we  make  no  more  efforts  in  the  future  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  The  sooner  we  rid  ourselves  of 
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this  delusion  the  better.  It  is  not  a superiority  in  na- 
tural advantages  which  will  longer  secure  our  su- 
premacy, but  the  skill  and  ability  to  use  them.  “ As 
locomotion  improves/'  says  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair22,  a the 
local  advantages  of  the  country  to  which  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  indigenous  become  of  less  importance  as  an 
element  in  production ; and  industrial  competition  de- 
pends more  upon  labour,  — the  second  factor,  — than 
upon  the  first.  This  is  certainly  the  case,  or  raw  cotton 
could  not  be  imported  from  America,  to  be  exported  as 
calico ; malachite,  sand,  and  wool,  could  not  come  from 
Australia,  to  go  back  as  copper,  glass,  and  broad-cloth  ; 
nor  could  Dutch  madder  reach  us,  to  return  to  Holland 
as  printed  ginghams ; or  horse-hair  and  fat  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Russia,  to  be  returned  as  hair-cloth  and  soap. 
All  this  shows  that  the  superiority  of  labour  in  one 
country  does  more  than  compensate  for  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  from  increased  cost  in  the  raw  material." 

The  increase  of  the  applications  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  science  to  the  arts  of  life,  diminishes  in  the 
same  degree  the  value  of  unskilled  labour.  The  nation 
which  possesses  the  largest  number  of  skilled  artizans, 
capable  of  availing  themselves  of  the  aids  which  science 
lends  to  industry,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  the 
richest  nation.  “ The  fact  is  every  day  more  apparent," 
says  the  same  writer,  “ that  mere  muscular  labour,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  little  better  than  raw 
material,  and  that  both  these  are  sinking  in  value  as 
elements  of  production,  while  nervous  or  intellectual 
labour  is  constantly  rising.  The  whole  of  industrial 
competition  is  now  resolved  into  a struggle  to  obtain  a 
maximum  effect  by  a minimum  expenditure  of  power." 
We  have  carried  division  of  labour  to  extreme  limits,  we 
want  the  synthesis  of  labour,  the  bringing  together  the 
knowledge  required  in  each  department  of  industry,  so 

22  Lecture  on  Industrial  Edu-  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
cation  on  the  Continent,  at  the  page  4. 
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that  he  who  labours  in  one  may  know  what  aid  he  can 
obtain  from  the  others. 

What  have  we  been  doing  to  cultivate  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  workmen  and  to  unite  science  with  indus- 
try ? The  only  institutions  that  even  professed  such  an 
end  have  been  our  Mechanics’  Institutes ; and  we  have 
seen  what  moderate  aims  they  proposed,  and  how  very 
far  they  fell  short  even  of  these.  But  while  we  have 
thus  been  neglectful,  almost  every  country  in  Europe 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  establishing  Institutes  for 
industrial  education.  In  Prussia,  Saxony,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  primary  schools 
so  plentifully  supplied,  a large  number  of  trade  schools, 
conveying  instruction  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  have  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  in- 
dustrial arts.  In  France  they  have  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique, Ecole  des  Mines,  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Ma- 
nufactures, and  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.23 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  tells  us,  u that  the  general  charac- 
ter of  all  secondary  education  in  Germany  is  tending 
towards  giving  instruction  in  the  wants  of  the  nineteenth 
century,”  that  “ industrial  schools  are  increasing  abroad, 
and  that  the  number  of  their  pupils  is  constantly  aug- 
menting,” and  that  they  are  already  manifesting  their 
influence  on  industry.  Speaking  on  the  chemical 
principles  involved  in  the  manufactures  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, he  thus  warns  us : — u The  influence  of  capital 
may  purchase  you  for  a time  foreign  talent.  Our 
Manchester  calico-printers  may,  and  do,  use  foreign 
talent,  both  in  management  and  design.  Our  silver- 
smiths and  diamond-setters  may,  and  do,  depend  much 
upon  foreign  talent  in  art  and  foreign  skill  in  execution  ; 
but  is  all  this  not  a suicidal  policy,  which  must  have, 
not  for  the  individual  manufacturer,  who  wisely  buys 

23  For  fuller  particulars  respect-  Lecture  on  Industrial  Education  on 
ing  these  various  continental  in-  the  Continent, 
dustrial  schools,  see  Dr.  Playfair’s 
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the  best  talent  wherever  he  can  get  it,  but  for  the 
nation,  which,  careless  of  the  education  of  her  sons, 
sends  our  capital  abroad  as  a premium  to  that  intellec- 
tual progress  which,  in  our  present  apathy,  is  our 
greatest  danger?”24 

In  those  Institutions  situated  in  the  rural  districts, — 
and  with  proper  arrangements  there  is  scarcely  a village 
but  might  possess  one,  — the  “ industrial  instruction  ” 
communicated  might  exercise  an  important  influence 
in  increasing  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture. 
Important  as  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  to  the  arti- 
zans  of  the  town  employed  in  dyeing,  bleaching,  and 
other  trades,  it  is  equally  so  to  the  husbandman.  “ It 
performs  a part,  indeed,”  says  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
“in  almost  every  process,  throws  light  upon  every  ap- 
pearance, explains  the  qualities  and  uses  of  all  the  mate- 
rials which  the  husbandman  works  with  or  produces, 
and  aims  at  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  his  way.  The  culture  of  the  land,  the  ma- 
nuring of  the  crops,  their  value  when  reaped,  the  feeding 
and  treatment  of  stock,  the  manufacture  and  management 
of  butter  and  cheese,  have  all  been  made  the  subjects  of 
analytical  investigation  in  the  laboratory.”25  Speaking 
of  the  prospects  of  agriculture,  the  same  writer  observes, 
“It  is  from  the  aids  of  science,  hitherto  so  much  under- 
valued, that  British  agriculture  is  to  draw  new  strength. 
If  other  nations  have  outstripped  her  in  any  part,  she, 
by  the  use  of  the  same  means,  may  surely  outstrip  her 
present  self.”  Mr.  Mechi,  whose  merits  as  a scientific 
agriculturist  are  well  known,  attributes  the  unprofitable 
state  of  agriculture  to  “two  causes  — want  of  know- 
ledge and  want  of  capital,  and  that  it  is  unprofitable 
more  frequently  from  want  of  knowledge  than  deficiency 
of  capital.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  the  cornmuni- 

24  Lectures  on  the  Results  of  the  25  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1849, 
Great  Exhibition,  p.  196.  See  Ap-  page  363.,  Article  on  Agriculture  and 
pendix  C.  Science. 
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cation  of  agricultural  knowledge  to  both  landlords  and 
tenants.”26  Much  preliminary  information  might  be 
given  and  a basis  laid  for  larger  operations  by  the  cir- 
culation of  books,  the  formation  of  classes,  and  the 
delivery  of  systematic  courses  of  lectures  in  the  rural 
districts.  Make  scientific  agriculture  a department  of 
the  New  Industrial  University,  let  its  professors  and 
teachers  visit  our  village  institutes  and  libraries  and 
organise  the  means  of  instruction  we  speak  of.  By 
being  made  the  medium  of  communicating  practical  and 
valuable  information,  these  Institutes  would  assume  their 
due  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer  and  the  land- 
lord instead  of  meeting,  as  at  present,  contempt  and 
opposition.  The  value  of  the  knowledge  taken  on  its 
lowest  grounds  would  repay  ten  times  the  cost  of  com- 
municating it.  No  protective  duty  would  raise  the 
value  of  agriculture  so  much  as  the  improved  intelli- 
gence of  those  who  pursue  it.  In  the  Report  on  Public 
Libraries  it  is  stated  that  in  the  county  of  Wigtown, 
and  in  many  other  places  in  Scotland,  when  agriculture 
was  in  a comparatively  backward  state,  there  was  a great 
improvement  in  husbandry  there,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  such  libraries  and  clubs.27  What  a valuable 
preparation  to  the  emigrant  settler  would  such  inform- 
ation prove.  How  much  improvement  even  in  other 
channels  would  such  instruction  draw  along  with  it. 


26  ((  The  knowledge  will  be  best 
promoted  and  diffused  by  agricul- 
tural schools  or  colleges  with  farms 
attached,  on  the  principle  of  that 
excellent  one  now  establishing  at 
Cirencester.  There  should  be  one  or 
more  such  establishments  in  every 
county  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  should  be  agricultural  en- 
dowed colleges  of  the  first  order, 
under  authority,  where  students 
should  qualify  by  superior  practical 
and  theoretic  knowledge,  passing 
their  examinations  and  obtaining 
their  agricultural  diplomas  the  same 


as  in  law  or  medicine.  Such  qua- 
lified individuals  would  thus  spread 
over  the  country  agricultural  schools 
and  farms,  advantages  alike  to 
themselves  and  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  farmers,  who  would  imbibe 
sound  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction.” (Letters  on  Agricul- 
tural Improvement,  page  QO.)  For 
a very  excellent  article  on  County 
Colleges  of  Agriculture,  by  D.  F. 
Duppa,  Esq.,  see  the  3rd  publica- 
tion of  the  Central  Society  of  Edu- 
cation. 

27  Report,  page  253. 
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The  meeting  together,  not  merely  to  bargain  or  to 
brawl  in  the  village  public-house,  but  for  higher  intel- 
lectual purposes,  would,  to  those  whose  opportunities 
for  meeting  are  so  rare,  have  of  itself  a civilising  ten- 
dency. The  landlord,  the  farmer,  the  labourer  would  be 
brought  into  more  intimate  relations  with  each  other. 
Many  other  lessons  besides  those  which  relate  to  the 
management  of  manures  would  insensibly  and  inevitably 
be  drawn  in  therewith.  Other  books  would  be  read, 
other  lectures  listened  to,  and  the  “agricultural  mind” 
would  not  lag  so  much  in  the  rear  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  we  cannot  make  the  labourer  rich  in  material 
wealth,  we  can  make  the  little  means  he  possesses  go 
much  further  than  it  would  ; and,  above  all,  we  can 
make  him  rich  in  the  solid  advantages  of  knowledge, 
and  the  pure  and  refined  pleasures  which  spring  from 
its  pursuit.  “ Many  a rough  hind,”  says  Sir  J.  Hers- 
chel,  “on  Highland  hills,  is  as  familiar  with  the  Paradise 
Lost  or  the  works  of  his  great  national  historians  as 
with  his  own  sheephook.”  Deficient  as  the  manufac- 
turing towns  are  in  educational  facilities,  the  presence 
of  a middle  and  upper  class  helps  to  keep  up  a higher 
tone  of  intellectual  life  even  among  those  who  share  but 
little  of  its  advantages.  There  is  also  the  newspaper, 
the  cheap  publication,  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind  — 
all  have  to  a certain  degree  an  educative  influence.  All 
these  things  are  denied  to  large  portions  of  our  agri- 
cultural population. 

The  pure  and  ennobling  scenes  of  nature  lose  more 
than  half  their  influence  for  want  of  culture.  And  it 
is  among  them  chiefly  that  every  absurd  superstition 
lingers  longest,  and  where  the  wildest  fanaticism  finds 
most  numerous  dupes.  When  some  fifteen  years  ago 
Mad  Thom  played  his  vagaries  in  Kent,  and  made 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  believe  him  to  be  Jesus 
Christ,  — when  eight  of  his  disciples,  martyrs  to  igno- 
rance, lost  their  lives  by  the  bullets  of  the  military,  it 
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was  found  that  the  state  of  knowledge  amply  accounted 
for  the  result.  It  was  proved  how  little  the  ability  to 
“read  a little  in  the  Testament/*  which  so  many  of 
these  dupes  possessed,  was  able  to  guard  against  the 
grossest  delusions.  In  the  cottages,  not  a Penny  Ma- 
gazine or  a single  cheap  periodical  was  to  be  seen.  In 
Herne  Hill,  one  of  the  scenes  of  this  tragedy,  it  was 
found  that,  “ of  fifty-one  families  examined,  seven 
parents  only  ever  opened  a book  after  the  labours  of  the 
day  were  closed.  To  the  inquiry,  “ How  they  passed 
their  time  in  the  lono;  winter  evenings,’*  the  answer  in 
most  cases  was,  “ About  home,  doing  sometimes  one 
thing,  sometimes  another ; but  most  times,  going  early 
to  bed  for  want  of  something  to  do.”28  In  Dunkirk  and 
Boughton,  adjacent  villages,  the  facts  were  of  the  same 
character.  But,  indeed,  most  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts were  in  the  same  predicament ; and,  notwith- 
standing the  progress  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
they  are  so  still.  If  we  have  not  such  events  as  the 
Mad  Thom  tragedy  oftener,  it  is  because  such  per- 
sonages are  scarce,  rather  than  because  there  is  any 
want  of  opportunity  to  play  their  vagaries.  Let  but  a 
fanatic  Mormon  apostle  arise  in  such  places,  and  present 
daily  experience  shows  that  he  would  find  plenty  of 
adherents. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  Industrial  Education  ? Is 
it  designed  to  form  amateur  workshops,  where  the  prac- 
tical manipulations  required  in  each  trade  shall  be 
taught  ? Such  a plan  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 
Dr.  Birkbeck*s  first  attempts  partook  of  this  character, 
but  were  speedity  changed  for  the  communication  of 
scientific  instruction  by  means  of  lectures.  And  in  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  where  at  first  it  was  intended 
to  teach  the  Arts  in  detail,  u it  was  found  best  to  limit 

28  For  this,  and  other  information,  of  Kent.  Third  publication  of  the 
see  Report  of  F.  Liardet  on  the  Central  Society  of  Education. 
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the  lectures  to  the  general  principle  of  those  sciences 
which  are  of  universal  application  to  the  Arts.”29 
Speaking  of  industrial  instruction  upon  the  Continent, 
Dr.  Playfair  says  of  the  Trade  Institute  of  Berlin, 
“ The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  Institution  was  its  being 
originally  confined  to  the  workmen,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  principles  of  their  trade,  were  even  taught  their 
mechanical  craft  in  extensive  workshops.  It  is  now, 
however,  acknowledged  that  this  was  an  error,  and  that 
the  practice  of  an  art  can  only  be  learned  satisfactorily 
in  the  workshops  of  industry.” 

And,  again,  in  some  general  observations  on  the 
continental  systems  of  industrial  instruction,  he  says, — 
“In  all  of  them  there  are  differences  with  regard  to 
the  mode  of  giving  instruction  ; but  they  are  almost 
uniform  in  the  feeling,  that  the  object  of  industrial 
schools  is  only  to  teach  a pupil  how  to  become  an  intel- 
ligent manufacturer,  without  attempting  to  make  him 
one.  They  content  themselves  with  communicating  to 
him  a knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  his 
technical  art  depends ; but  for  its  practice  he  must  go 
to  the  workshops  of  industry.  Some  of  the  institutions, 
as,  for  example,  the  “ Trade  Institute  of  Berlin,”  en- 
deavoured at  one  time  to  teach  practice  in  workshops 
attached  to  the  institution  ; but  this  plan,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  found  to  be  of  little  advantage  ; 
and  it  is  now  abandoned  by  almost  all  the  schools,  only 
one  or  two  being  still  found  hovering  on  the  outskirts 
of  this  error. 

# * * # 

“ We  do  not  think  that  such  schools  can  substitute  a 
practical  training  in  the  workshops,  the  factory,  or  the 
office  of  the  engineer ; but  we  do  think  that  a producer 
possessing  a knowledge  of  natural  forces  will  become  a 
practical  man  in  a shorter  time  than  without  it,  and 


29  Lord  Brougham,  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1824,  p.  112. 
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that  he  will  know  how  to  turn  his  practice  to  the  best 
account. 

# # 

“ The  promoters  of  industrial  instruction  do  not, 
therefore,  offer  it  as  a substitute  for  practical  training, 
but  consider  it  to  be  a means  by  which  the  latter  can 
be  made  more  efficacious.  They  do  not  think  that  the 
seed  will  grow,  unless  the  land  is  well  tilled  by  the 
practical  farmer ; but  they  offer  to  manure  the  land 
first,  and  the  ploughing  in  the  manure  will  enrich  the 
soil,  and  render  it  more  productive.”30 

No  Mechanics’  Institute  could  advantageously  attempt 
to  carry  out  instruction  in  the  special  details  and  ma- 
nipulations of  the  different  arts.  But  it  can  and  should 
afford  the  instruction  requisite  to  understand  their 
principles.  It  could  not  teach  the  paper-stainer  or 
the  house-painter  his  trade ; but  the  same  teacher,  the 
same  text-book,  the  same  class-room,  could  furnish  in- 
struction to  them  both  at  the  same  time  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  harmony  of  colours.  The  chemical  teacher 
could  not  convey  instruction  in  all  the  arts,  for  they  are 
numberless,  which  involve  applications  of  chemical 
principles ; but  having  given  his  pupils  a practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  principles  of  his  science,  he 
enables  them  to  make  for  themselves  those  applications 
of  its  truths  which  a particular  business  requires.  The 
student  who  has  learnt  to  draw  from  the  fiat  and  the 
round,  and  has  acquired  facility  in  the  use  of  the  pencil, 
will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  turning  his  skill  to  that 
department  of  drawing  most  requisite  for  him.  He 
who  has  thoroughly  acquired  the  knowledge  of  numbers, 
will  find  it  equally  available  in  calculating  the  prices  of 
cotton  or  of  corn.  The  same  practical  geometry 
measures  equally  the  size  of  a field  and  the  distance  of 
suns  and  stars.  And,  above  all,  there  is  obtained  from 
the  mental  discipline  which  study  brings,  something  far 

30  Dr.  Playfair’s  Lectures  on  Industrial  Education  on  the  Continent, 
p.  32. 
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more  valuable  than  the  subject-matter  wherein  it  is 
engaged, — a strong  and  self-reliant  intellect  that  can 
adapt  itself  to  the  varying  emergencies  of  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a programme  of  study, 
suitable  to  all  classes  of  Institutes,  since  it  would  have 
to  be  modified  in  a thousand  various  ways,  according 
to  the  locality,  the  numbers  willing  to  partake  of  the 
advantages  of  particular  classes,  and  the  means  available 
for  the  purpose.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  with 
the  progress  of  education,  a continually  improving 
standard  of  adult  education  will  be  formed.  No  system 
of  adult  education  can  supply  the  want,  or  remedy 
the  defects  of  early  education,  though  it  may  mitigate 
their  evils.  In  the  first  instance,  the  great  deficiency 
is  of  classes  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  If  we  wish  the  Institutes  to  embrace  the 
factory-worker  and  the  day-labourer,  the  instruction 
offered  must  descend  even  to  this  point.  Indeed,  the 
staple  of  what  little  class-instruction  is  now  offered  in 
the  Institutes  is  but  the  knowledge  of  these  elements. 
Though  much  remains  to  be  done  to  convey  elementary 
instruction  to  adults,  the  progress  of  education  during 
the  last  few  years,  especially  among  the  better  paid 
class  of  operatives,  opens  out  opportunities  for  far  more 
advanced  studies ; nor  do  we  know  a better  model  at 
present  than  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  of  which 
Dr.  Hudson  says,  that  it  is  the  only  establishment  in 
Britain  deserving  the  title  of  a “ People’s  College.”  To 
gain  one  of  its  diplomas,  a course  of  study  must  be  gone 
through,  requiring  an  attendance  of  three  years.  The 
first  year  is  devoted  to  mathematics,  including  arith- 
metic and  algebra ; the  second  year  to  chemistry,  and 
the  third  to  natural  philosophy.  In  addition  to  these 
classes,  the  Institute  comprises  classes  for  drawing, 
modelling,  English  grammar,  and  French.  Classes 
were  also  formed  for  natural  history,  political  economy, 
and  singing,  but  these  have  been  discontinued.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  programme  which  might  not  at  once 
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be  adopted  in  all  Institutes  in  the  large  towns,  and,  in 
part,  in  many  of  those  of  the  smaller  ones,  if  only  the 
means  existed  of  providing  adequate  instruction.  We 
do  not  offer  the  programme  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Arts  as  the  best,  we  only  say  that  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  a practicable  one.  “ This  Institute,”  says  Dr. 
Hudson,  11  has  in  the  28  years  of  its  existence  improved 
the  material  and  moral  condition  of  no  less  than  12,000 
persons  who  have  received  instruction  in  its  classes. 
To  its  classes  for  drawing  and  modelling,  several  men 
who  are  eminent  as  sculptors  and  architects  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  owe  their  position  in  life.” 

If  it  were  hereafter  contemplated  to  establish  a su- 
perior order  of  Industrial  Colleges,  such  a course  of 
study  would  form  an  excellent  preparation  for  them. 
Dr.  Playfair  complains,  that  in  the  School  of  Mines  in 
London,  the  pupils  come  untrained  in  science,  and  that 
the  time  is  spent  in  u teaching  its  elements  instead  of 
its  applications.  In  the  trade  schools  of  Germany, 
pupils  are  not  generally  admitted  into  the  upper  tech- 
nical class  of  mechanics,  physics,  or  chemistry,  unless 
they  have  passed  examinations  in  integral  and  dif- 
ferential calculus.” 

In  drawing,  the  new  School  of  Practical  Art  is  at- 
tempting to  provide  that  elementary  instruction  which 
will  hereafter  enable  our  adult  schools  to  embrace  more 
advanced  stages  of  study.  For  some  years  our  defi- 
ciencies in  artistic  taste  have  been  notorious.  When 
our  manufacturers  required  pattern-designers,  they 
employed  those  who  were  trained  abroad,  but  more 
often  they  made  use  of  the  patterns  obtained  from 
thence.  The  attempts  to  remedy  this  evil  gave  rise  to 
the  schools  of  design.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 
the  schools  of  design  have  failed,  but  owing  to  defects 
in  their  management,  what  they  have  done  has  been  at 
an  absurdly  extravagant  cost  compared  with  their 
results.  In  the  new  schools  of  art,  a better  organization 
of  these  schools  will  be  attempted.  The  teacher,  who 
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has  to  pass  an  examination  to  show  that  he  understands 
and  can  teach  the  system  of  study,  will  visit  the  day 
schools,  and  give  instruction  to  all  the  children.  That 
this  mode  of  procedure  will  largely  diffuse  habits  of 
correct  taste  among  the  community,  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  to  diffuse  such  a taste  is  as  important  as  to  have 
tasteful  artizans,  who  can  in  their  productions,  appro- 
priately minister  to  it.  As  Mr.  Cole  observes,  u The 
manufacturer  simply  obeys  his  demand;  if  it  be  for 
gaudy  trash  he  supplies  it ; if  for  subdued  refinement, 
he  will  supply  it  too.”  While  an  improved  taste  will 
be  diffused  by  introducing  drawing  on  correct  principles 
into  all  schools,  those  pupils  who  show  superior  abilities 
will,  under  the  arrangements,  have  facilities  furnished 
for  carrying  on  their  artistic  culture  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  requisite  to  fit  them  for  furnishing  the  highest 
assistance  which  manufacturers  may  demand  from  art. 
They  will  furnish  the  superior  workmen  to  those  trades 
where  artistic  skill  is  demanded. 

The  first  essential  of  any  such  improvement  in  the 
operations  of  our  Mechanics’  Institutes,  is  the  provision 
of  properly  qualified  and  properly  paid,  teachers.  Without 
this  condition,  even  the  proper  elementary  instruction 
of  our  institutes  cannot  be  supplied.  The  smallness  of 
the  number  of  scholars  in  adult  evening  classes  arises 
from  want  of  teachers  rather  than  scarcity  of  those  who 
need  teaching  and  are  willing  to  be  taught.  Teachers 
for  elementary  instruction  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining,  at  least  in  large  towns,  if  there  were  funds 
to  pay  them ; but  the  Reports  of  the  Country  Institutes 
are  filled  with  complaints  of  their  inability  to  obtain 
teachers.  For  instruction  of  a more  advanced  character, 
this  difficulty  might  amount  to  an  impossibility. 

Of*  course  the  character  of  the  class-instruction 
offered,  must  partake  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of 
its  communication.  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  formerly  the 
secretary  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  of 
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Mechanics’  Institutes,  says  of  it,  — “ Eacli  class  is  to  a 
great  extent  isolated  from  another,  and  their  existence 
sometimes  depends  on  the  fluctuating  tastes  and  wants, 
often  the  caprice  of  the  members.  There  is  no  regular 
course  of  study  through  which  a student  is  either  re- 
quired or  expected  to  pass.  To  working  men,  the 
classes  often  present  few,  if  any  advantages,  except  the 
acquirement  of  elementary  knowledge ; and  those  really 
desirous  of  obtaining  in  the  Mechanics  Institution  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  trades,  seldom  find 
that  knowledge  there.” 31  u The  system,  ” observes  Dr. 
Hudson,  “ of  instruction  pursued,  appears  to  have  been 
based  on  the  rule  of  teaching  the  largest  number  with 
the  least  possible  trouble.  The  pupil,  in  entering  the 
Institution,  selects  the  class  himself,  in  which  he  is  placed 
mechanically  at  the  desk,  before  his  slate  or  copybook, 
and,  from  the  effects  of  the  discipline,  fitted  rather  for 
children  than  for  men,  he  soon  loses  all  interest  in  the 
study  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  his  leisure  in  the  at- 
tainment of  solid  education.” 

The  cause  of  such  a state  of  things  lies  obviously  in 
the  want  of  a properly  qualified  teacher,  who  can  only 
be  obtained  by  being  properly  paid.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  gratuitous  teachers,  but  they  must  always  be 
in  a subordinate  capacity : devotion  to  the  task  will  help 
to  make  up  for  many  deficiencies ; but  teaching  is  an 
art,  and  the  amateur  who  takes  it  up,  unconscious  of 
its  difficulties,  betrays  his  unfitness  for  the  task.  It  is 
singular,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  difficulty  and 
importance  is  that  which  is  least  esteemed.  Education 
is  the  only  science  which  every  one  thinks  he  knows 
without  learning, — the  only  art  which  nobody  seems  to 
think  requires  an  apprenticeship. 

Dr.  Hook,  in  his  excellent  Lecture  on  Institutes  for 
Adult  Instruction32,  has  thus  stated  the  objection  to 

31  Suggestions  for  the  Improve-  32  Delivered  at  the  Church  lusti- 
ment  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  May,  tute,  Wakefield,  October,  1851. 
1851. 
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gratuitous  teachers  : — “ Gratuitous  teachers  cannot  he 
depended  upon  ; and  they  require  to  be  viewed  rather 
as  assistants  than  as  principals.  If  you  look  to  gratui- 
tous teachers,  you  must  be  seeking  an  inferior  article  : 
for  intellectual  power,  when  duly  cultivated,  has  its 
marketable  value  ; and  he  who  offers  his  service  gratui- 
tously,  would  make  teaching  his  primary  occupation,  if 
he  felt  himself  qualified  for  the  rank  of  a professor.  Or, 
if  he  be  a man  of  superior  and  cultivated  mind,  he  is 
engaged  in  some  other  pursuit,  and  his  class,  though  an 
important,  is  still  with  him  a secondary,  consideration, 
to  which  he  gives  the  fag-end  of  his  time  and  an  already 
exhausted  mind.  In  a teacher  is  requisite  not  only  a 
competent  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  an  aptness  to 
teach,  which  can  only  be  acquired,  generally  speaking, 
by  those  who  make  teaching  their  sole  occupation  and 
study.  We  demand  for  the  working  classes  the  best 
article  ; and  the  best  article  you  cannot  afford.” 

Next  in  importance  to  the  teacher  come  the  tools  to 
work  with , under  which  head  we  include  a library  of  re- 
ference, and  the  class-books,  models,  and  apparatus  used 
in  instruction.  The  school  library  of  reference  should 
be  distinct  from  that  of  general  reference  and  circula- 
tion, and  its  use  limited  to  those  who  either  wrere  en- 
gaged in  the  classes  or  had  passed  through  them.  It 
should  contain  the  leading  works  on  the  special  subjects 
of  the  classes,  and  the  latest  additions  made  thereto. 
The  large  and  expensive  works  on  architecture,  me- 
chanics33, chemistry,  would  be  there,  and  if  confined  to 
those  who  really  wanted  them,  would  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. In  addition  to  the  library  of  reference,  the  In- 
stitute should  possess  a museum,  and  a laboratory  and 

■ 33  In  Mr.  Henman’s  Lecture  on  be  better  laid  out  in  the  library  than 

Civil  Engineering,  and  Machinery  the  lecture-room;  and  indeed,  with 
generally,  he  remarks,  “ In  any  in-  a few  bright  exceptions,  we  have 
dustrial  schools  that  may  be  esta-  not  many  men  who  possess  the  will 
blished,  I think  it  will  be  found  that,  and  power  to  keep  an  audience  con- 
for  some  time  to  come,  so  far  as  en-  stantly  attentive  cn  these  subjects.” 
gineering  is  concerned,  money  will 
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illustrative  apparatus.  No  teaching  is  so  effectual  as 
object  teaching , when  the  thinking  powers  are  duly  exer- 
cised ; and  if  a principle  or  a fact  of  science  is  explained 
by  an  illustration  palpable  to  the  senses,  the  effect  on 
the  mind  is  then  most  vivid  and  lasting.  Watch  the 
interest  with  which  numbers  crowd  round  the  platform 
at  the  conclusion  of  a popular  scientific  lecture.  With 
what  curiosity  is  each  piece  of  apparatus  examined! 
Such  helps  to  instruction  are  as  much  required  as  are 
the  models  and  drawings  of  the  schools  of  design.  What 
drawing  is  to  the  designer,  the  carver,  and  the  trades 
requiring  ornament,  chemistry  is  to  the  dyer,  bleacher, 
and  calico-printer,  and  mechanics  to  the  artizan  em- 
ployed in  works  of  construction.  Nothing  could  show 
more  conclusively  the  utter  disregard  of  what  should  be 
the  primary  object  of  these  institutions  than  the  fact, 
that  in  some  of  them  there  exist  collections  of  valuable 
apparatus  which  have  lain  for  years  unused  and  covered 
with  dust,  as  so  much  useless  lumber ; and  this,  too,  in 
large  seats  of  population  and  industry,  where  ample 
facilities  exist  for  the  formation  of  classes  for  the  study 
of  the  different  branches  of  science. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  whom  we  wish 
to  reach,  have  to  perform  a day’s  labour  before  they 
commence  their  studies.  Considering  the  shortness  of 
the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  that  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  habits  of  study,  we  see  why  every  “ appliance 
and  means  to  boot  ” should  be  put  within  their  reach, 
that  the  instruction  may  be  as  effective  as  possible 
while  it  lasts. 

Whenever  it  is  determined  to  put  the  educational 
machinery  of  our  institutes  on  a proper  footing,  a 
system  of  examinations  and  certificates  must  be  esta- 
blished. This  would  be  preferable  to  giving  occasional 
prizes,  a plan  which  tends  to  breed  ill-feeling  among 
the  pupils.  Each  class  should  have  its  separate  cer- 
tificate of  the  pupil  having  satisfactorily  passed  through 
a thorough  examination.  This  is  the  plan  followed  in 
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the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  wherein  every  pupil 
having  satisfied  the  examiners  as  to  his  acquirements, 
acquires  an  “ attestation  of  proficiency.  ” If  at  the 
conclusion  of  three  years’  attendance  the  student  can 
furnish  attestations  of  proficiency  in  all  the  required 
studies,  he  receives  a diploma  of  life-membership,  cer- 
tifying his  knowledge  on  these  studies,  and  giving  him 
free  admission  to  the  lectures  and  library  for  life,  on 
the  payment  of  two  shillings  annually.  Dr.  Hudson 
justly  observes,  that  u a certificate  obtained  by  a course 
of  study  like  this,  and  after  examinations  so  searching 
and  complete,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  flattering  testimonials  which  a young  man 
can  possess ; it  certifies  at  once  the  correctness  of  his 
conduct,  the  extent  of  his  studies,  and  the  proficiency 
he  has  made  ; and  go  where  he  will,  and  apply  for 
what  situation  he  may,  this  certificate  of  membership 
obtained  so  honourably,  must  ever  be  his  best  recom- 
mendation, as  well  as  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  a 
line  of  conduct  which  should  support  the  character  he 
has  acquired.” 

If  the  Industrial  University  in  London  becomes  es- 
tablished, with  its  professorships,  then  might  presenta- 
tions be  awarded  to  each  institution  embracing  the 
requisite  branches  of  instruction  in  its  plan,  and  these 
would  be  conferred  on  those  pupils  who  had  gone 
creditably  through  their  examinations,  and  whose  merit 
and  ability  promised  to  repay  any  extra  culture  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Having  already  stated  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  lecturing  system  as  now  pursued,  we 
simply  suggest,  that  the  remedy  consists  in  diminish- 
ing, not  discontinuing  entirely , the  number  of  miscel- 
laneous lectures,  and  adding  to  each  winter  session, 
one  or  two  complete  courses  on  those  branches  of 
science,  for  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  provide 
regular  class-instruction.  In  many  places  it  would  be 
difficult  to  establish  classes  for  geology,  physiology, 
astronomy,  &c.,  however  desirable  a knowledge  of  their 
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leading  principles  might  be.  But  even  here  we  would 
approximate  the  lectures  to  class-instruction,  by  en- 
abling all  who  attended  a complete  course,  and  were 
willing  to  submit  to  an  examination  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  course,  to  do  so,  entitling  those  who  passed  it 
satisfactorily  to  honourable  mention  in  the  annual 
reports,  or  in  the  way  that  might  be  deemed  best  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  student.  It  is  true,  that  no 
ordinary  course  of  lectures,  such  as  mechanics’  insti- 
tutes in  their  earlier,  and  in  this  respect  better,  days 
provided,  could  compare  with  the  instruction  received 
in  the  classes,  but  the  student  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, by  means  of  the  library,  of  filling  up  the  chasms 
in  his  knowledge,  as  leisure  and  taste  might  dictate. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  the  acquisitions  made  by  the 
working  man  cannot  rival  those  of  the  professor,  that 
they  must  therefore  be  useless.  He  may  not  become 
profound  in  any  study,  — who  is  versed  in  all  ? But 
he  may  learn  many  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  knowledge  ; and 
through  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  im- 
proved means  of  conveying  it,  any  man  of  the  least 
leisure  may  know  more  than  did  the  greatest  sages  of 
antiquity.  If  little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing,  less 
of  it  is  more  dangerous.  Like  a little  money,  or  a little 
sense,  it  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes. 

There  seems  to  us  a good  deal  of  mistake  about  what 
is  called  “ first-class  lectures.”  By  all  means  let  us 
have  the  best  teaching  and  lecturing  possible ; but  if 
only  those  lecturers  are  meant  who  are  known  to  fame 
as  the  authors  of  great  works,  or  great  discoveries,  we 
must  demur  to  the  recommendation ; for  if  the  people 
are  to  wait  for  instruction  in  science  till  they  can  have 
their  lessons  at  the  hands  of  a Faraday  or  a Brewster, 
they  must  wait  for  ever.  What  is  wanted  is,  a correct 
and  popular  exposition  of  the  subject ; and  though  the 
lecturer  should  neither  enter  into  all  the  minutiae,  nor 
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even  always  state  the  several  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples he  communicates,  nor  have  ever  made  a single 
discovery  himself,  he  may  yet  be  able  to  convey  much 
and  accurate  knowledge  to  others.  We  have  heard 
Dalton’s  atomic  theory  communicated  to  a popular  au- 
dience in  a better  way  than  Dalton  himself  ever  conveyed 
it.  Indeed,  no  people’s  lecturer,  whatever  his  eminence, 
attempts  to  give  the  refinements  of  his  subject,  because 
he  knows  the  audience  would  not  understand  him  if  he 
did.  Such  disquisitions,  fit  enough  at  a meeting  of 
savans , like  the  British  Association,  are  out  of  place  in 
a popular  assembly. 

There  is  one  subject  on  which  almost  every  advocate 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Mechanics’  Institutes 
has  proposed  that  they  should  offer  instruction  — viz., 
Political  Economy.  This  subject,  both  from  its  own 
importance  and  the  peculiar  view  we  take  of  it,  requires 
more  than  a passing  remark.  Dr.  Chalmers,  many 
years  ago,  recommended  its  introduction  into  Mechanics’ 
Institutions.34  If  we  differ  from  so  great  an  authority, 
it  is  not  because  we  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  but  because  practical  experience  has  shown  that 
as  yet  opinion  is  too  much  divided,  and  party  feeling 
too  strong,  to  permit  them  to  be  discussed  with  calm- 
ness. The  question  as  to  the  introduction  of  any 
subject,  whether  of  religion,  politics,  or  political  economy, 
may  be  determined  by  the  answer  to  this  question  : Is  it 
intended  to  hear  both  sides?  You  only  wish  to  diffuse  cor- 
red  views  on  important  questions.  Granted.  But  what  is 
correct ? Who  is  to  be  judge?  Shall  the  Committee 
of  the  Institute,  imitating  larger  conclaves,  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  opinions,  and  decide  by  majority  what  is 
and  what  is  not  orthodox  ? Are  we  never  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  history,  which  show  that  every  opinion  now 
boasting  its  majority  was  once  in  a minority  — that 

34  Christian  and  Economic  Polity  of  a Nation,  chap.  xxiv. 
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votes  are  worthless  in  matters  of  opinion  ? When  the 
time  comes,  as  assuredly  it  will,  that  truth  shall  be  held 
more  sacred  than  opinion,  no  one  will  object  to  free 
discussion.  Common  fairness,  — the  interests  of  Truth 
herself,  — require  that  on  every  disputed  topic,  sub- 
mitted to  any  body  of  men,  they  should  be  prepared  to 
mete  out  the  same  fair  condition  to  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Now,  we  believe  the  English  mind  has  not 
yet  reached  this  high  standard ; and  it  would  therefore 
be  impossible  to  unite  any  large  support  from  men  of 
all  parties  in  behalf  of  an  institution  which  permitted 
to  all  shades  of  thought  the  free  expression  of  opinion. 
Such  a union  of  all  parties,  however,  is  essential  to  any 
extensively  beneficial  operation,  and  therefore  the  next 
best  thing  is,  entire  and  strict  neutrality  upon  all  those 
subjects  whereon  the  fullest  expression  of  opposite 
opinions  would  not  be  allowed. 

However  valuable  lectures  on  political  economy  would 
be,  therefore,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  they 
can  be  offered  with  advantage ; because  the  spirit  of 
party  is  still  too  violent  to  give  all  views  a fair  chance. 
Even  if  the  Protectionist  would  allow  the  defence  of 
free  exchanges,  the  working-man  would  feel  that  his 
view  of  the  subject  was  not  represented,  often  perhaps 
misrepresented,  and  he  would  stay  away.  No  teacher 
in  this  country  will  gain  the  ear  of  the  working-man, 
unless  he  is  willing  to  have  his  opinions  and  statements 
canvassed,  to  invite  the  utterance  of  conflicting  opinion, 
and  to  give  to  truth  “ a fair  field,  but  no  favour.”  This 
course  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  adopted  in  me- 
chanics’ institutes,  and,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  con- 
vey economical  doctrine,  “ sound  or  unsound,”  through 
their  media  must  prove  a failure.  Those  who  deplore 
the  fallacies  entertained  by  the  working-classes  on  the 
subjects  of  machinery,  the  poor-laws,  etc.  etc.  must  leave 
to  other  agencies  the  task  of  removing  them. 

The  same  objections  do  not  apply  to  books  as  to  lec- 
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tures.  Books,  like  newspapers,  convince  without  ex- 
citing the  heats  of  discussion,  — are  free  from  the 
triumphs  of  success,  or  the  mortification  of  defeat. 
Impartiality  in  the  selection  is  equally  requisite  as  in 
the  case  of  newspapers.  Exclude,  or  include,  both  sides 
in  fair  proportions.  Any  other  course  manifests  a 
doubt  lest  truth  could  take  care  of  itself,  and  is  a con- 
fusion of  your  individual  right  of  opinion,  with  your 
executive  power  as  a delegate  for  others. 

Mechanics’  institutes  need  notj  however,  be  indifferent 
to  questions  affecting  the  social  interests  of  the  working- 
classes.  That  they  are  so  is  one  great  cause  of  their 
present  inutility ; but  to  their  more  intimate  participa- 
tion in  those  interests,  we  look  for  their  power  increas- 
ingly to  attract  the  working-classes.  Although  the 
more  debateable  subjects  cannot  with  safety  be  intro- 
duced, till  a greater  spirit  of  candour,  forbearance,  and 
kindness  to  opponents  has  grown  up  among  us,  there  is 
a class  of  social  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  working-man,  and  on  which  there  is  little  difference 
of  opinion.  Lectures  on  sanitary  regulations,  in  re- 
lation to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  construction  of  dwell- 
ings, &c.,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  community. 
Instruction  on  the  importance  of  economising  wages, 
and  on  the  best  kind  of  investments  for  the  savings  of 
the  people,  and  popular  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
assurance,  are  very  much  required.  Large  numbers  of 
the  people  make  no  provision  whatever  for  sickness,  old 
age,  and  death,  or  those  casualties  to  which  all  are 
liable.  What-  is  still  more  deplorable  is,  that  the  little 
provision  usually  made,  is  through  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  friendly  societies,  which  are  continually  fail- 
ing, owing  to  the  false  principles  on  which  they  are 
based.  Much,  indeed,  might  be  done  in  this  direction 
from  the  platform  of  the  mechanics’  institution,  for  the 
domestic  and  social  improvement  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  originating  of  a higher  public  sentiment  on  many 
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points  connected  with  general  and  municipal  legislation. 
We  talk  much  of  public  opinion  and  its  vast  power, 
and,  compared  with  some  countries,  have  reasons  to  be 
proud  of  its  achievements.  But  this  public  opinion  is 
an  effect  even  more  than  it  is  a cause.  The  thought 
inspires  one  or  two  men  that  slavery  is  wrong,  and  they 
proclaim  this  fact  to  the  nation  so  loudly  and  so  earn- 
estly, that  at  last  the  nation  listens,  and  we  banish  the 
accursed  thing  from  our  shores.  A few  men  meeting 
in  Newhall’s  Buildings,  Manchester,  declare,  in  a very 
prosaic  way,  that  the  corn-laws  ought  to  be  abolished. 
What  do  they  ? Send  their  lecturers  from  the  Land’s 
End  to  John  o’Groats,  scatter  their  tracts  and  essays 
by  the  million,  and  the  corn-laws  become  a thing  of 
history.  Another  set  of  men,  perceiving  that  drink  was 
the  curse  of  the  working-classes,  determine  to  put  it 
down,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  rescued  and  regenerated 
drunkards  attest  the  victory  of  their  lectures  and  their 
tracts.  35  The  same  instrumentality  of  free  speech, 
and  of  a free  press,  is  available  to  the  friends  of  me- 
chanics’ institutions.  It  needs  but  men  who  know  the 
value  of  such  information  to  our  people  as  they  dispense, 
and  have  skill  to  organise  the  working-power,  in  order 
to  effect  more  wonderful  changes  than  any  we  have 
named.  M How  shall  the  people  hear  without  a 
preacher  ? and  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be 
sent  ?” 

It  is  some  compensation  for  the  exclusion  of  econo- 
mical along  with  other  disputed  topics,  that  astronomy 
or  chemistry  can  in  part  subserve  the  same  end.  Dr. 
Chalmers  has  an  eloquent  passage  that  we  will  tran- 
scribe : — “ Mechanic  schools,  even  though  the  lessons  of 
economic  science  should  for  ever  be  excluded  from  them, 

35  The  increase  in  the  consump-  tation,  was  50  per  cent. ; and  in 
tion  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  the  fifteen  years  succeeding,  the  de- 
fifteen  years  previous  to  the  com-  crease  was  19  per  cent, 
menceinent  of  the  temperance  agi- 
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arc  fitted  to  work  the  greatest  of  economic  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Whatever  may 
stimulate  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  or  may 
regale  the  appetite  for  speculation,  by  even  that  glim- 
mering and  imperfect  light  which  is  made  to  play,  in  a 
mechanic  school,  among  the  mysteries  of  nature ; or 
may  unveil,  though  but  partially,  the  great  character- 
istics of  wisdom  and  goodness  that  lie  so  profusely  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  visible  things ; or  may  both  exalt 
and  give  a wider  compass  to  the  imagination ; or  may 
awaken  a sense  that  before  was  dormant,  to  the  beauties 
of  Divine  workmanship,  and  to  the  charms  of  that  ar- 
gument, or  of  that  eloquence,  by  which  they  are  ex- 
pounded;— each  and  all  of  these  might  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  forming  to  ourselves  a loftier  population. 
Every  hour  that  a workman  can  reclaim  from  the  mere 
drudgeries  of  bone  and  muscle,  will  send  him  back  to  his 
workshop  and  his  home  a more  erect  and  high-minded 
individual  than  before.  With  his  growing  affinity  to 
the  upper  classes  of  life  in  mental  cultivation,  there  will 
spring  up  an  affinity  of  taste  and  habit,  and  a growing 
desire  of  enlargement  from  those  various  necessities  by 
which  the  condition  of  a labourer  may  now  be  straitened 
and  degraded.” 36 

There  are  other  methods  than  the  direct  communica- 
tion of  instruction,  which  may  be  beneficially  adopted 
by  Mechanics’  Institutions.  The  scientific  instruction 
of  males  and  females  takes  the  first  place,  in  point  of 
dignity  and  importance.  If  our  institutes  cannot  offer 
it,  they  will  be  superseded  by  agencies  that  will.  But 
scientific  instruction  is  not  alone  important.  As  the 
artisan  is  not  merely  a workman , but  a man , he  should 
be,  besides  a skilful  workman,  a sober  and  well  behaved 
citizen.  We  have  stated  how  greatly  general  instruction 
is  calculated  to  promote  even  this  object,  but  it  does  not 


36  Works , vol.  xvi.,  chap,  xxiv, 
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exhaust  all  the  methods  that  may  be  used  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  Education  is  a broad  term.  Every 
act  of  life,  every  scene,  every  word  uttered  by  oneself 
or  others,  leaves  its  impress  upon  character.  Intelligent 
philanthropy,  recognising  the  truth,  has  endeavoured 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  workman’s  labour, 
and  to  improve  the  character  of  the  workman’s  home. 
All  honour  to  these  efforts  ! None  can  be  made  that 
will  prove  richer  in  results.  But  Mechanics’  Institutes 
claim  no  lower  function ; for  they  propose  to  interest  u the 
leisure  hour;”  and  what  portion  of  life  is  of  more  im- 
portance, what  more  liable  to  abuse  ? They  propose  to 
carry  forward  the  instruction  which  the  infant  school 
has  but  commenced,  which  the  day  school  has  but  pre- 
pared for,  to  higher  developments.  And  instruction  in 
the  sciences  which  have  the  most  important  bearing  on 
a man’s  industrial  pursuits,  his  domestic  and  his  social 
economics,  are  not  the  only  means  of  reaching  them. 
Rational  amusement  and  the  presence  of  the  beautiful, 
whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  all  tend  to  close  the  avenues 
of  his  mind  to  baser  pleasures,  and  to  render  him  worthy 
of  his  human  destiny. 

In  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  Manchester  Mechanics’ 
Institute37,  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  remarks:  — “It 
was  thought,  and  I joined  in  the  opinion,  that  the  study 
of  physical  science  would  essentially  contribute  to  ad- 
vancement, by  its  tendency  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  which  the 
Creator  has  displayed  in  all  his  works.  I confess  that, 
upon  this  point  also,  I have  been  disappointed ; I do  not 
find  that  ‘ to  look  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God  ’ 
is  a necessary  or  even  common  accompaniment  of  the 
study  of  physical  science ; and  I am  anxious  for  an 
altered  system  of  instruction,  not  merely  that  we  may 
give  to  it  more  variety  and  interest,  but  that  we  may 
combine  with  it  more  moral  improvement.” 


97  October  11,  1832. 
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“ What,  then,  is  the  modification  of  our  plan  which 
seems  desirable?  It  is  to  adapt  our  instruction  more 
to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  working- classes,  to 
make  it  more  elementary  and  more  entertaining,  to 
extend  it  to  a greater  variety  of  subjects,  and  to 
connect  with  it  more  moral  improvement.” 

Music,  gymnastics,  cricket,  social  tea-parties38;  such 
seemed  to  be  the  proposed  features  of  the  recreative 
department. 

Newspapers  he  did  not  approve  of,  but  they  were 
subsequently  introduced.  Yery  much  controversy  has 
existed  as  to  whether  institutions  should  embrace  any 
other  objects  than  those  of  direct  elementary  and 
scientific  instruction,  and  many  of  their  best  friends 
have  strongly  opposed  the  introduction  of  much  that 
has  latterly  formed  part  of  their  programme  of  at- 
tractions. Under  suitable  limitations,  however,  re- 
fining amusements,  &c.,  may  be  introduced  with  ad- 
vantage. It  is  urged  that,  by  uniting  newspapers, 
recreations,  &c.,  with  the  strictly  educational  pursuits 
of  the  institution,  that  the  force  of  the  institution  is 
diverted  from  essential  to  secondary  matters,  that  there 
is  fostered  a taste  for  light  pursuits,  until  at  last  people 
will  take  nothing  solid,  save  where  spiced  with  some 
attraction.  Moreover,  that  however  good  these  things 
may  be  in  their  due  time  and  place,  it  is  better  to  have 
a separate  management  and  establishment  for  the 
various  objects,  than  to  agglomerate  them  into  one. 

There  is  force  in  these  objections,  but  they  are  not 
decisive.  To  take  the  last  point  first ; it  is,  doubtless, 
practicable  in  very  large  towns  to  separately  establish 
many  of  the  features  combined  with  Mechanic’s  In- 
stitutions. There  might  be  a society  for  providing 
recreation,  another  for  furnishing  cheap  news-rooms, 

38  The  members  even  made  a trip  it  seems  odd  to  regard  a party  of 
to  Liverpool.  Contrasted  with  our  “ between  thirty  and  forty  ” as  an 
own  monster  trips  of  the  present  day,  event. 
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another  to  take  charge  of  the  small  savings  of  the 
youths39,  and  so  on.  If  each  can  be  founded  and  sup- 
ported on  so  large  a scale  as  to  render  it  possible  to 
conduct  them  with  equal  economy  of  time  and  expense, 
if  the  town  is  so  amply  supplied  with  a public-spirited 
middle  class  for  their  management  with  vigour  and 
high  aims,  there  might  perhaps  be  some  advantage 
in  a separate  establishment.  In  the  general  run  of 
towns,  this  state  of  things  rarely  prevails ; in  the  vil- 
lages, never.  In  most  places  few  persons  are  able,  and 
still  fewer  disposed,  to  devote  their  leisure  to  the 
management  of  societies  for  the  public  good ; and  the 
extent  of  the  operations,  when  thus  divided,  would  not 
allow  of  the  employment  of  paid  agents. 

If  the  working-man  must  go  to  one  place  for  his 
technical  instruction,  to  another  for  his  newspapers,  to 
a third  for  his  recreations,  each  would  cost  him  more, 
and  of  each  he  would  get  less.  But  independently  of 
such  considerations,  we  think,  an  intrinsic  advantage 
will  be  found  in  the  combined  plan;  viz.,  that  the 
thirst  for  excitement  will  be  moderated  in  an  institute 
where  amusement  takes  both  a subordinate  and  re- 
gulated place.  How  far  such  extraneous,  but  related 
objects  shall  be  introduced,  must  be  left  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  committee  and  subscribers.  We  presume 
only  to  offer  a few  observations  on  such  features  as  seem 
capable  of  being  introduced  for  good. 

For  a long  time  the  introduction  of  newspapers  was 
resisted  as  “inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution. ” The  institutions  lost  many  friends  in  the 
newspaper,  as  in  every  other  contest;  but  they  have 
always  attracted  additional  members,  so  as  to  more  than 
balance  the  loss.  It  is  a real  evil  if  the  working-man 
has  no  opportunity  to  read  both  sides,  and  this  is  too 
much  the  case  in  the  news-rooms  dependent  solely  upon 

39  A special  objection  is  made  to  Mechanics’  Institutes,  viz:  the  pc - 
the  attaching  of  a savings  bank  to  cuniary  responsibility  it  involves. 
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the  custom  of  the  working-class.  But  in  the  mechanics’ 
institute  there  is  no  favouritism  in  the  selection.  Indeed, 
no  single  instance  of  complaint  on  this  ground  has  ever 
reached  us.  It  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  working-man,  anxious  to  read  the  newspapers, 
should  not  have  to  pay  a beer  or  spirit  tax  to  enjoy  the 
privilege.  Moreover,  though  newspapers  do  not  con- 
vey the  best  or  the  highest  knowledge,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  them  without  acquiring  both  much  information, 
and  a habit  of  reasoning  which  is  of  great  value  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  Some  people  have  a horror  of  pot-house 
politicians ! With  the  exception  of  the  pot-house  part, 
we  think  every  man  should  be  a politician  ; and  it  will 
be  ill  for  our  country  when  its  citizens  shall  delegate 
their  interest  in  its  welfare  and  affairs  to  others.  The 
most  rabid  and  radical  cobbler  that  ever  neglected  his 
shoes  to  mend  the  state,  is  a better  citizen  than  the 
cozy  comfortable  fellow,  who  would  be  a contented 
subject  of  the  Grand  Turk,  if  but  secure  of  his  dinner. 
“ The  difference,”  as  Dr.  Lees  has  remarked,  u is  not  in 
the  depreciated  subjective  excitement , but  in  the  objective 
direction.  The  cultivated  man  or  the  half-read  poli- 
tician is  interested  in  the  political  principle,  the  ignorant 
man  excited,  by  the  political  party.  One  works  and 
reasons  for  measures,  the  other  shouts  and  brawls  for 
men.”40 

At  the  same  time,  we  readily  grant  that  newspaper 
reading  may  be  carried  to  excess,  and  even  abstract 
time  that  could  be  better  employed  in  the  classes.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  thus  eloquently  deprecates  too  much 
newspaper  reading : — “ If  you  wish  to  be  living  always 
in  the  present, — if  you  wish  to  have  the  din  of  its  con- 
tentions always  in  your  ears,  and  the  flush  of  its  fleet- 
ing interests  for  ever  on  your  brow, — above  all,  if  you 
wish  to  have  your  opinions  ready-made  for  you  without 


40  Truth  Seeker,  1845. 
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the  trouble  of  inquiry,  and  without  the  discipline  of 
thought, — then,  I say,  come  from  your  counting-house 
and  spend  the  few  hours  of  leisure  which  you  may  have, 
in  exhausting  the  columns  of  the  daily  press ; but  if 
your  ambition  be  a nobler  one, — if  your  aim  be  higher, 
you  will  find  yourselves  often  passing  from  the  door  of 
the  news-room  into  that  of  the  library,  — from  the 
present  to  the  past,  — from  the  living  to  the  dead,  — to 
commune  with  those  thoughts  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  which  have  been  raised  to  the  shelves 
of  the  library  by  the  common  consent  of  all  men, 
because  they  do  not  contain  mere  floating  information, 
but  instruction  for  all  generations  and  for  all  time.” 

The  evil  might  be  greatly  obviated  by  admitting  no 
person  to  the  news-room  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  by  making  the  fee  of  admission  to  include  all 
the  other  departments  of  the  institute.  In  some  insti- 
tutes a separate  fee  has  been  charged  for  the  news- 
room, which  only  helps  to  exclude  the  poorer  members 
and  attract  those  whose  circumstances  do  not  require  a 
cheap  news-room. 

Nor  can  we  go  with  those  who  would  exclude  mo- 
derate and  rational  amusement  from  the  province  of 
our  Mechanics’  Institutes.  It  need  not  interfere  much 
with  other  duties  of  the  managers,  to  provide  an  occa- 
sional concert  or  a dramatic  reading.  On  the  other 
hand,  leave  the  entire  amusement  of  the  working-mail 
to  be  provided  by  private  enterprise,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  those  who  cater  to  popular  wants  for  gain, 
must  adapt  their  treat  to  the  low  tastes  of  those  who 
pay  for  it.  It  is  no  longer  a question  of  social  morals, 
but  of  supply  and  demand ; not  of  the  elevation  of 
the  popular  taste,  but  of  gratification.  Have  the  ob- 
jectors considered  the  alternative  ? Have  they  ever 
visited  our  singing-rooms  and  casinos  ? It  is  not  drink, 
much  as  our  people  are  given  to  drinking,  which  attracts 
the  majority  of  the  people  there.  The  casino  supplies 
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what  neither  the  gin-palace,  nor  the  beer-house  supplies 
— amusement ; a transient  relief  from  the  exhaustion 
and  monotony  of  daily  toil.  We  have  ourselves  counted 
1300  young  men  and  women  in  one  such  place  at  one 
time. 41  There  the  young  man  learns  to  smoke  and  drink, 
and  the  sooner  he  does  so,  he  fancies,  the  better  he 
asserts  his  manliness.  There  the  young  female  learns 
the  meaning  of  coarse  and  indelicate  allusions,  and  what 
is  worse,  to  laugh  at  them,  the  descent  to  prostitution 
is  afterwards  neither  difficult  nor  slow.  There  the 
grossest  buffoonery  may  be  heard,  and  the  stupidest 
exhibition  seen.  What  sort  of  school  is  this,  whence  to 
expect  good  servants  or  dutiful  children? — what  sort 
of  preparation  is  it  for  those  who  either  already  have 
assumed,  or  shortly  will  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
married  life,  — of  parental  obligation  ? How  will  they 
become  fitted  to  be  the  manly  citizens  of  a free  country  ? 
These  are  questions  which  the  legislator,  the  patriot, 
and  all  who  have  any  interest  in  our  country’s  well- 
being, would  do  well  to  consider.  And  let  us  not  blame 
the  working-classes,  at  least  not  solely.  Few  of  them 
had  ever  an  opportunity  of  knowing  better.  If  they 
went  to  school  at  all,  they  were  removed  before  they 
could  be  permantly  impressed.  They  have  seldom  cheer- 
ful homes,  supplied  with  the  attractions  and  comforts  of 
life.  Would  the  young  man  enjoy  the  charms  of  music  ? 
There  are  no  nimble  ready  fingers  to  touch  the  piano ; 
no  fine  books,  engravings,  or  chess-board  to  wile  away 
a spare  hour.  Fatigued  with  the  day’s  toil  what  shall 
he  do  for  a little  excitement,  or  how  ward  off  sleep  till 
bedtime  ? Exclude  the  working-man  from  opportu- 
nities of  spending  a leisure  hour  unprofitably  if  you 
like,  and  you  shut  the  door  of  your  institute  on  half  of 
those  who  now  enjoy  its  advantages.  To  raise  the 
working-man  we  must  take  hold  of  him  where  he  is,  not 


41  See  Appendix  C. 
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where  lie  is  not.  Attract  him,  get  possession  of  him, 
and  you  may  lead  him  by  degrees  to  something  better. 
Those  who  are  students  will,  when  suitable  teachers  are 
obtained,  find  their  congenial  employment  — those  who 
are  not,  will  at  least  find  harmless  ways  of  spending  time. 
Minerva,  with  a stern  aspect,  should  never  be  the  em- 
blem of  a people’s  institute ; rather  let  us  take  radiant 
Apollo,  who  bears  his  harp  as  companion  to  his  philo- 
sophy. 

In  small  villages,  the  attractions  of  the  institute,  like 
its  instructions,  cannot  be  so  complete  and  perfect  in  their 
character  as  in  large  towns.  The  Hon.  and  Eev.  Sydney 
Godolphin  Osborne,  who  looks  at  these  topics  as  prac- 
tical questions  to  be  dealt  with,  proposes  that  there 
should  be  a sort  of  moral  beer-house  opened  in  these 
villages,  where  the  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  and  beer, 
and  even  the  pipe,  should  not  be  excluded.  In  a large 
well  lighted,  well  warmed,  convenient  room,  under  the 
control  of  a steward,  one  of  the  more  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  he  would  provide  “a  small  book- 
case, under  the  steward’s  custody ; in  this,  for  the  use 
of  the  members,  we  would  keep  a certain  number  of 
plain  amusing  books,  chiefly  of  a secular  character. 
From  time  to  time,  these  books  to  be  changed  for  others 
of  a like  nature.  On  the  same  tables  we  would  place 
copies  of  such  works  as  the  ‘Illustrated  News’  perhaps  a 
number  or  two  of  the  county  or  other  newspapers.” 
The  steward  should  have  no  interest  in  the  sale  of  the 
beer,  of  which  only  a limited  quantity  should  be  admitted. 
Spirits,  gambling,  quarrelling  or  bad  language  not  to  be 
allowed  and  no  person  under  eighteen  to  be  admitted.  As 
an  experiment  wrhere  a higher  order  of  institute  is  im- 
practicable, and  where  habits  of  drunkenness  have  taken 
hold  of  the  population,  the  suggestion  deserves  a trial. 
By  degrees  a few  more  books,  a few  more  classes,  and 
now  and  then  an  interesting  lecture  ; and  no  doubt  the 
members  of  the  moral  beer-house  would  themselves 
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speedily  vote  the  expulsion  of  John  Barleycorn  and  his 
smoking  companion. 42  Speaking  of  the  Miles  Platting 
Institution,  Sir.  B.  Heywood,  in  one  of  his  addresses  at 
the  Manchester  Institution,  said  “We  are  endeavouring 
to  make  our  ^reading-room  there  very  popular,  to  have 
in  an  evening  a blazing  fire,  red  curtains,  easy  chairs,  a 
capital  cup  of  coffee,  chess,  pictures,  now  and  then  a 
good  story  read  aloud,  now  and  then  a good  song ; in 
short,  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  it  a match  for  the  public 
house,  as  a place  of  resort  for  the  working-man  after 
his  day’s  work.  In  summer  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
conveniences  for  gymnastics,  cricket,  and  other  manly 
exercises  ; and  it  would  add  many  years  to  life,  especially 
to  those  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  as  clerks, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.  At  some  institutions  they  have 
been  introduced  with  great  advantage.  Gymnastic 
exercises  in  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institute  ma- 
terially improved  the  health  of  the  members.  A 
swimming-bath  would  be  a useful  addition.  In  winter, 
meetings  of  a social  character  should  be  encouraged.” 
Another  very  advantageous  way  of  refining  the  taste, 
and  increasing  the  information  of  the  working-classes, 
is  by  occasional  exhibitions.  When  well  managed,  they 
materially  improve  the  finances  of  the  institution.  The 
exhibitions,  as  they  have  been  usually  held  in  connection 
with  mechanics’  institutes,  are  a sort  of  polytechnic 
gallery  of  w’orks  of  art,  as  pictures  and  statues,  models 
of  machinery,  specimens  of  natural  productions,  & c. 
Most  of  the  objects  are  lent  by  persons  in  the  town  and 

42  The  public-houses  have  made  were  the  ale-pots  and  the  alcoholic 
some  advance;  for  the  number  of  mixtures.  In  several  of  the  suburban 
newspapers  has  been  greatly  increased,  districts  a few  books  have  been  in- 
and  in  some  instances  nights  have  troduced  into  the  public-houses,  for 
been  set  apart  for  political  discussions,  the  use  of  parlour  visitors  ; and  there 
which  have  been  well  sustained  in  is  an  indication  of  improvement 
the  bar-parlours.  At  an  inn  in  the  springing  up  which  may  commend 
Kennington  Road,  lectures  on  As-  the  future. — Hist,  of  Adult  Educa * 
tronomy  have  been  delivered  to  t ion,  p.  211. 
extensive  smokers,  before  whom 
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its  neighbourhood,  but  a few  are  hired.  To  a man  of 
benevolent  mind  the  gratification  derived  from  a beau- 
tiful work  of  art  which  he  may  possess,  is  doubled  by 
participation.  And  that  pleasure  must  be  heightened 
by  the  reflection  that  he  is  rendering  most  important  aid 
to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  If  the  gain  to  the  person 
who  spares  a picture  from  his  drawing-room,  a statue 
from  his  hall,  or  a machine  from  his  shop,  is  great ; if  the 
funds  of  the  institute  are  increased,  and  the  attention 
of  large  classes  attracted  to  the  advantages  of  an  institute 
whose  very  existence  was  unknown  to  them, — the  gain 
to  the  public  is  no  less.  At  an  almost  nominal  sum 
the  inhabitants  of  a small  town  are  enabled  to  view  a 
collection  of  objects  whose  cost  and  extent  would  not  be 
unworthy  of  the  metropolis  itself. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  character  was  that  of  the 
Manchester  Mechanics’  Institute ; it  was  opened  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1837,  and  remained  open  nearly  six 
weeks,  and  was  visited  by  upwards  of  50,000  persons. 
Speaking  of  it  at  the  following  annual  meeting  of  the 
members43,  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  feelings  said:  — u How  delightful  is  the  contemplation 
of  everything  connected  with  it ! Where  shall  I begin 
in  the  enumeration  of  its  happy  influences  ? Shall  I 
speak  of  the  spirit  which  animated  those  who  undertook 
its  preparation  and  arrangement,  of  the  days  and  nights 
of  labour  they  devoted  to  it ; of  the  readiness  and 
kindness  with  which  contributions  of  all  kinds  were 
offered  to  it  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who 
had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before  ; of  the  new 
and  nobler  taste  which  it  has  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  them  ? or  shall  I speak  of  its  value  as  an 
example  to  other  institutions,  possessing  rich  and 
beautiful  collections,  from  which  the  public  have  hither- 
to been  excluded?  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  counte- 
nances, beaming  with  pleasure,  of  the  working-men, 


43  Feb.  28th,  1838. 
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their  wives,  and  their  children,  as  they  thronged 
through  the  rooms,  and  gazed  upon  different  objects  ; 
and  I could  not  help  feeling  in  how  many  of  their 
breasts  a chord  must  have  been  touched,  the  vibration 
of  which  will  have  given  life  and  permanence  to  new 
and  happier  feelings  within  them.  I could  not  help 
feeling,  when  I saw  every  article  of  the  exhibition 
exposed  before  them,  and  immediately  within  their 
reach,  and  learned  that  the  exhibition  closed  without 
injury  to  a single  specimen,  how  false  an  estimate  those 
have  formed,  who  dare  not  trust  their  collections  to 
public  inspection.  Surely  the  example  will  not  be  lost. 
Oh  ! let  it  be  known  throughout  the  country,  let  it  open 
doors  that  have  hitherto  been  closed,  let  our  own  town 
be  the  first  to  profit  by  the  example,  and  let  us  see  our 
National  History  Society,  our  Royal  Institution,  our 
Botanic  Garden,  our  Zoological  Garden  thronged,  as 
your  exhibition  has  been  with  working-men  and  their 
families.  Treat  the  working-man  with  generosity  and 
confidence,  and  he  will  repay  you  with  honesty  and 
gratitude ; treat  him  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  and 
what  right  have  you  to  expect  a different  return  ? ” 
So  successful  a beginning  was  sure  to  be  imitated.  At 
Sheffield,  Ripon,  Gateshead,  public  exhibitions  were 
got  up.44  The  Liverpool  Mechanics’  Institute  has  had 
three  exhibitions.  By  the  first,  in  1840,  they  cleared 
2093/. ; by  the  second,  in  1842,  2000/. ; and  by  that  in 
1844,  1100/.;  or  a total  of  5200/.,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing many  thousands  of  children,  and  the  police, 
and  military,  were  admitted  free.  In  Leeds,  an  exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  1839,  and  the  results  were  equally 
gratifying.  The  report  of  the  directors  thus  speaks  of 
it:  — “Deep  regret  was  expressed,  again  and  again, 
that  either  that,  or  some  similar  place  of  resort,  could 
not  be  kept  open  throughout  a large  portion  of  the 


44  See  Appendix  D. 
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year,  by  many  whose  previous  resort  had  been  to 
places  of  low  gratification,  or  who  had  listlessly  whiled 
away  their  time  in  mere  idleness.  The  committee  feel 
every  assurance  that  much  good  was  done  by  the 
experiment.  Their  space  will  not  allow  of  enlargement ; 
but  they  may  enumerate  the  following  as  the  most 
important  and  valuable  results : — kindness  and  liberality 
in  meeting  and  gratifying  the  public  taste,  by  the 
more  wealthy  members  of  society,  were  largely  elicited  ; 
public  spirit  was  developed  in  the  arduous  performance 
of  most  onerous  duties,  and  largely  encouraged  and 
rewarded  by  the  success  attendant  on  their  faithful 
discharge ; it  was  demonstrated  that  other  gratifications 
than  the  grosser  ones  of  the  appetite  have  power  over 
a large  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  public  at 
large  may  be  safely  admitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  of  art  and  nature ; it  was 
further  Shown  thar  sentiments  of  kindliness,  and  habits 
of  courtesy  and  order,  are  more  generally  spread 
throughout  society  than  is  commonly  believed;  and 
lastly,  the  wonders  of  human  art,  and  the  works  of  the 
Deity,  miracles  compared  with  those  wonders  — were 
brought  before  the  close  gaze  of  nearly  a hundred  thou- 
sand persons,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  immense 
number  had  never  before  enjoyed  such  a spectacle  ; and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a great  stimulus  has  thereby 
been  given  to  a laudable  curiosity,  to  scientific  inquiry, 
and  generally  to  the  cultivation  of  such  tastes  and 
habits  as  must  materially  aid  the  moral  progress  of 
society.”  45 


45  The  attendance  of  visitors,  and  the  pecuniary  results  were  as  under, 
the  exhibition  being  open  three  months. 

£ s.  d. 

87,908  persons  were  admitted  at  6d.  each.  - - 2197  14  0 

6 220  were  admitted  by  Season  Tickets,  at  2.9.  6d.  - 777  10  0 

Sale  of  Catalogue,  Poetry  printed  at  the  Exhibition, 

Confectionary,  &c.  ------  425  0 0 


Total.  3400  4 0 
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Permanent  exhibitions  of  the  same  objects  would  soon 
lose  their  novelty  and  attractiveness,  and  consequently 
their  chief  value.  In  our  large  towns  annual  or 
biennal  exhibitions,  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institutes  in  the  United  States,  would  be 
very  useful.  These  Institutes,  says  Dr.  Hudson,  “hold 
annual  fairs  for  the  exhibition  of  mechanical  arts,  and 
any  person  has  the  privilege  of  depositing  machinery  or 
manufactured  goods  of  any  description,  or  the  raw 
material.  These  exhibitions  or  fairs  generally  last  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  are  profitable  not  only  to  the 
Institution,  but  to  persons  exhibiting  machinery  or 
goods.”46  Speaking  of  the  Institutes  in  our  Canadian 
possessions,  he  remarks,  “ their  annual  exhibitions  are 
purely  of  a practical  nature,  affording  the  best  popular 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery.  The 
managers  of  the  Canadian  Mechanics’  Institutions 
endeavour  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  members  a 
regard  for  the  great  principles  of  the  Arts ; and  they 
serve  to  impress  upon  the  thousands  who  visit  thier 
exhibitions,  the  importance  of  the  study  of  physical 
science,  as  the  chief  element  in  the  development  of 
civilisation.  Their  exhibitions  extend  beyond  the 
Polytechnic  exhibitions  of  London";  for  while  they 
elucidate,  by  short  lectures,  the  value  and  importance 
of  new  discoveries  in  science,  the  best  methods  of 
farming,  and  point  out  the  desirability  of  creating  as 
it  were  new  articles  in  produce,  they  carefully  abstain 
from  the  fire  cloud  and  phantasmagoria,  and  apportion 
their  receipts  to  the  extension  of  the  library,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  mechanical  workshops.” 

“ The  total  number  of  visits  paid  1800/.,  with  which  the  committee, 
hy  the  holders  of  Season  Tickets  aided  by  a further  subscription  from 
was  9^,005,  forming,  with  the  single  several  spirited  individuals,  have 
admissions  of  87,908  persons,  a purchased  a very  suitable  Hall  for 
total  number  of  visits  of  183,91 3.  the  Institute.” — Leeds  Report,  1810, 
The  expenses  were  of  course  con-  46  History  of  Adult  Education, 
siderable,  amounting  to  upwards  of  pp.  218  and  219* 

1600/.,  yet  leaving  a balance  of 
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Excursions  have  been  frequently  made  by  the 
members  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  to  places  memorable 
for  their  beauty  or  their  historic  associations.  In  the 
present  day,  when  excursions  are  so  plentifully  offered 
by  the  railway  companies  or  parties  contracting  with 
them,  committees  need  scarcely  divert  their  energies 
from  the  general  purposes  to  provide  them.  If  the 
excursion  were  combined  with  some  interesting  account 
of  the  locality  visited,  on  the  spot , such  visits  would 
have  a highly  educational  value,  might  occasionally  be 
conducted  by  the  Institutes,  and  when  done  judiciously, 
would  render  pecuniary  aid  to  its  funds.  The  Saturday 
half-holidays,  now  becoming  general,  would  afford  fine 
opportunities  for  short  excursions,  pedestrian  or  other- 
wise, and  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  member 
of  the  Institute,  might  be  useful  in  the  study  of  nature, 
the  natural  history  of  the  district,  and  the  formation  of 
local  museums. 

One  very  advantageous  feature  has  been  added  to  a 
few  Institutes  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
and  forming  more  economical  habits  among  the  youths 
of  these  Institutes.  We  allude  to  the  Penny  Savings’ 
Banks  proposed  in  1850,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sykes,  of 
Huddersfield.  His  plan  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

“ I venture  to  suggest  a method  hitherto  untried, 
namely,  that  the  humbler  members  of  each  Mechanics’ 
Institution  should  be  encouraged  to  ‘ transact  a little 
business,  with  a preliminary  savings’  bank  within  the 
Institution,  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  leading 
members  might  form  a small  1 Savings’  Bank  Com- 
mittee,’ attending  an  evening  weekly  to  receive  their 
trifling  deposits  — their  threepences  — their  sixpences, 
and,  perhaps,  their  shillings  — giving  each  party  a 
small  book,  and  so  on  as  his  sum  reached,  say  21.  2s ., 
paying  it  over  to  the  Government  savings’  bank  of  the 
town,  in  the  person’s  name,  and  giving  to  him  or  her 
the  new  pass-book.  This  is  to  be  repeated  until  ano- 
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ther  guinea  be  accumulated,  to  be  again  transferred, 
and  so  on,  — no  interest  being  allowed  until  paid  over 
to  the  Government  savings*  bank.  The  little  book- 
keeping requisite  would  be  very  simple  — and  from 
always  being  paid  over  when  it  reached  11.  Is.,  or 
21.  2s.,  the  liability  incurred  would  be  very  limited. 
A list  of  the  balances  (with  the  ledger  folio  corre- 
sponding with  the  pass-book,  and  signed  by  the  trea- 
surer) to  be  suspended  in  the  room  each  half  year, 
thus  enabling  each  depositor  to  see  that  his  money  is 
safe.**  The  plan  has  been  adopted  in  several  Institutes 
with  great  success.  The  humble  savings  here  com- 
menced will  doubtless,  in  numerous  instances,  form  a 
foundation  for  habits  of  prudence  and  economy.  It  is 
certain  that  much  money  thus  saved  will  find  its  way 
to  the  funds  of  the  Institution  itself,  or  promote  objects 
of  an  equally  beneficial  character.  Although  it  would 
be  undesirable,  and  perhaps  impracticable,  for  Me- 
chanics’ Institutes  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  prac- 
tical conducting  of  the  affairs  of  Friendly  and  similar 
Societies,  they  might  benefit  both  those  societies  and 
themselves  by  providing  accommodation  for  their 
meetings.  The  working  man  visiting  his  club  would 
oftener  stray  into  the  reading  room  or  the  library, 
than,  as  he  now  does,  into  the  tap  room  or  the  bar. 
The  heavy  tax  now  levied  “ for  the  good  of  the  house,” 
would  be  directed  into  the  fund  of  the  Society  or  of  the 
Institute,  for  his  own  benefit  instead  of  the  publican’s. 

Another  way  of  inducing  the  working  classes  to  feel 
a more  intimate  connexion  between  such  Institutions 
and  their  material  well-being,  would  be  by  providing 
proper  means  for  registering  the  names  of  employers 
seeking  workmen,  and  of  workmen  seeking  employ- 
ment. If  the  register  for  the  latter  specified  the 
classes  in  which  the  workmen  had  attained  proficiency, 
employers  seeking  for  a man  of  superior  qualifications 
would  know  where  to  look  for  him.  The  registers  of 
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tlic  local  Institutes  might  be  sent  to  a central  union  of 
Institutes,  and  there  be  classified  and  arranged  under 
the  heads  of  the  respective  trades.  It  should  then  be 
printed  and  returned  to  the  respective  societies,  and 
thus  the  working  man  in  search  of  employment  would 
learn  not  only  the  name  of  employers  in  his  own  loca- 
lity seeking  his  services,  but  those  of  employers  all 
over  the  kingdom,  a matter  to  him  of  immense  im- 
portance now  that  railways  have  so  facilitated  inter- 
course. He  might  thereby  often  be  saved  long  months 
of  privation,  idleness,  and  its  consequent  bad  habits,  or 
avoid  an  inroad  upon  the  little  store  saved  up  against 
the  season  of  sickness  and  age.  The  machinery  re- 
quired for  such  a plan  is  obviously  so  very  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  a properly  kept  register,  open  for 
reference  to  all,  whether  employers  or  employed,  con- 
nected with  the  Institute,  that  we  make  no  apology  for 
proposing  it.  We  are  convinced,  that  if  efficiently 
carried  out,  few  plans  would  more  tend  to  attract  both 
these  classes  to  support  the  Institute  in  return  for  the 
valuable  assistance  thus  rendered. 

A general  remark  may  be  added  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  amusement  or  objects  of  a still  more  im- 
portant nature,  namely,  that  they  must  ever  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  purposes  of  the  Institute,  which 
should  never  be  permitted  to  degenerate  into  a mere 
news-room,  or  a club  for  concerts  and  dramatic  read- 
ings. We  do  not,  as  we  have  said,  consider  such 
things  generally  incompatible  with  rigorous  attention 
to  the  class  and  lecture  instruction,  but  in  some  cir- 
cumstances they  may  become  so  — and,  in  such  in- 
stances, we  had  better  omit  amusement  entirely,  than 
peril  the  efficiency  of  these  important  departments. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT. 

We  have  stated  as  briefly  as  the  subject  admits  of, 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  Mechanics’  and  similar  In- 
stitutes, and  endeavoured  to  point  out  those  which  it  is 
peculiarly  desirable  should  be  supplied.  Between  those 
social  reforms  to  be  desired,  and  those  that  can  be 
achieved,  there  is  in  a popularly  governed  society  like 
our  own  a great  gulf  fixed.  u So  many  men,  so  many 
minds,”  is  here  the  rule.  In  this  country  every  depart- 
ment of  our  great  national  institutions  is  the  result  of 
growth  from  small  beginnings,  sometimes  of  centuries. 
We  do  not  adopt  schemes  of  improvement  suddenly 
and  entire,  however  desirable  the  end.  So  it  will  be 
with  Adult  Education.  It  would  be  easy  to  propose 
grand  schemes  of  instruction,  borrowed  from  the 
American  or  continental  models,  highly  excellent  in 
themselves.  But  when  we  are  so  far  in  the  wake  even 
in  the  primary  instruction  of  the  day  school,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  we  shall  at  once  recover  our  way  in 
adult  instruction.  No  proposal  will  be  listened  to 
which  does  not  go  upon  the  basis  of  existing  agencies. 
Little  as  some  may  estimate  the  Mechanics’  Institutes, 
they  may  not  be  superseded.  Whatever  interest  the 
people  have  in  their  own  education,  is  centered  there. 
They  embrace  those  who  best  love  popular  improve- 
ment, who  have  devoted  the  energies  of  their  life  to 
this  work  — men  who  bore  the  standard  of  progress 
during  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  of  opposition 
and  of  conflict. 

The  first  step  required  to  render  these  Institutes 
adequate  to  the  purposes  aimed  at,  is  to  increase  the 
means  at  their  disposal . Unless  this  is  done,  we  see 
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little  chance  of  their  improvement.  There  are  three 
sources  from  which  such  an  increase  may  be  derived  : 

1st.  The  contribution  of  the  working  classes  them- 
selves ; 

2nd.  The  donations  of  the  wealthy  ; and, 

3rd.  Aid  from  the  State. 

That  the  working  classes  do  not  contribute  enough 
to  pay  for  any  adequate  instruction  is  well  known. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  this  in  the  fact,  that  since  the 
year  1823,  when  these  Institutes  were  first  established, 
up  to  the  last  two  years,  their  condition  has  generally 
been  most  depressed.  Gleams  of  prosperity  there  have 
been,  but  the  working  man  had  scarcely  begun  to  bask 
therein,  when  over-trading,  bubble  speculations,  bad 
harvests,  produced  a commercial  crisis,  and  consequent 
wide-spread  privation.  Making  all  reasonable  deduc- 
tions for  such  circumstances,  we  are  of  opinion,  con- 
trary to  the  prevalent  impression,  that  the  rate  of 
contribution  has  been  fixed  too  low.  The  object  was 
to  meet  the  working  man’s  small  resources,  but  the 
consequence  has  been  the  establishment  of  a vicious 
precedent,  whose  influence  it  will  be  difficult  to  abolish. 
From  facts  we  have  ascertained,  it  appears  that  out  of 
100  Institutes  there  were  18  Institutes  in  which  the 
average  annual  subscription  was  under  5s. 

51  Institutes  above  5s.  and  under  10s. 

21  „ 10s.  „ 12s. 

11  „ 12s.  „ 20s.46a 

The  total  income  of  103  Institutes  in  the  Yorkshire 
Union,  was  in  1852,  8452 1.  or  an  average  of  about  82 1. 
per  Institute.47  This  is  a very  small  sum  to  main- 

46a  Out  of  13,000  members  in  six  Institutes  in  all  parts  of  the 
eighty-one  Institutes  in  Yorkshire,  country  showed  a total  income  of 
whose  subscriptions  were  classified,  8356/.,  or  an  average  of  87/.  per  Insti- 
upwards  of  8000  members  pay  a sum  tute ; and  in  the  same  year,  returns 
under  Zd.  per  week,  and  6000  or  from  seventy-nine  Institutes  showed 
nearly  half,  pay  under  \\d.  per  week,  that  the  average  minimum  rate  of 
— Yorkshire  Union  Report , 1853.  contribution  was  4s.  6d.  per  year, 
47  In  1840,  returns  from  ninety-  and  the  average  maximum  rate  14s. 
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tain  even  a small  Institute  efficiently.  Deduct  rent,  gas, 
fire,  expense  of  books,  periodicals  and  papers,  binding, 
cleaning,  attendance  of  managers  and  secretaries,  and 
what  is  there  left  for  the  payment  of  lectures  and 
teachers  ? A difference  necessarily  exists  between  In- 
stitutes  in  the  towns  and  those  in  the  rural  districts, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  wages.  But  no  principle  of 
relation  between  the  cost  of  the  thing  wanted  and  the 
price  charge  for  it,  has  ever  been  attempted  to  be  ascer- 
tained. In  one  little  village  where  the  management  of 
the  Institute  happens  to  be  good,  as  much  as  1 35.  per 
head  per  annum  is  contributed,  while  scores  of  Insti- 
tutes with  from  twice  to  ten  times  the  populations, 
hobble  on  with  about  1 d.  per  week,  or  45.  per  annum 
from  each  member.  Now  either  one  charge  is  too  high 
or  the  other  is  too  low,  and  those  who  have  had  the 
practical  management  of  Institutions  will  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  the  latter  alternative.  To  think  that  a sum  not 
more  than  what  the  working  man  is  willing  to  pay  to  a 
barber  for  shaving  his  beard,  or  to  a publican  for  a 
single  glass  of  beer,  is  to  be  charged  for  all  the  advan- 
tages which  such  an  Institute  professes  to  afford, — . 
library,  news-room,  classes,  lectures- — a week’s  educa- 
tion and  amusement,  — is  preposterous.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  an  Institution,  in  a busy  manufacturing 
town  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  where  the  total 
income  for  paying  rent,  lighting,  cleaning,  attendance, 
lectures,  teachers,  books,  and  periodicals,  is  not  above 
25 1.  per  annum  ! A sum  which  the  keeper  of  any  of  its 
“free  and  easy”  singing  saloons  would  consider  a small 
sum  for  providing  the  liquor  and  amusement  of  a single 
week.  With  such  ridiculously  small  incomes,  the  com- 
mittees of  these  Institutions  can  provide  no  advantages 
to  tempt  the  working  man  within  the  walls.  If  he 
wants  a clean,  comfortable,  well  lighted  and  well  warmed 
room,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  find  it  at  the  ale-house, 
than  at  the  Institution.  If  he  wants  teaching,  lie  soon 
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discovers  that  here  at  least  nothing  can  be  taught  that 
can  interest  or  improve  him.  He  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  Institute,  for  he  can  gain  nothing  by  so  doing,  and 
the  Institute  can  give  nothing  because  he  furnishes  no 
means, — thus  an  unfortunate  circle,  in  which  small 
means  and  small  advantages  mutually  alternate  as  cause 
and  effect,  is  established.  In  the  present  uninstructed 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  there  is  but  small  hope 
that  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  will  be  initiated 
by  them, — but  could  ample  facilities  and  advantages  be 
furnished  to  them  by  any  means  in  the  first  instance, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  larger  members  would  join 
these  Institutions,  so  that  a considerably  higher  but  not 
excessive  rate  of  subscription  might  be  obtained  from 
them,  probably  double  or  even  treble  the  amount  now 
paid. 

Experience  indicates  that  the  amount  obtainable  from 
the  working  classes  might  be  much  increased  by  taking 
it  in  small  sums.  A pound  per  year,  paid  weekly,  or  at 
short  intervals,  would  be  far  less  formidable  than  paid 
at  yearly  or  half-yearly  periods,  though  both  modes  of 
payment  should  be  adopted.48 

Another  source  from  which  increased  funds  might 
possibly  be  looked  for,  is  the  contributions  of  the 
wealthy.  We  say  possibly,  for  unless  some  increased 
inducement  were  held  out  to  that  class,  much  more 
could  not  be  obtained  from  them.  If  they  saw  that 
superior  workmen  were  produced  by  better  instruction 
being  afforded,  they  would  do  more.  There  are  many 
who  object  to  any  contributions  to  these  Institutes  from 
the  richer  classes.  They  urge  that  these  Institutions 
“ ought  to  be  self-supporting.”  Since  the  improved 
prospects  of  trade  and  increased  demand  for  labour  have 
given  general  employment,  and  to  some  extent  raised 
wages,  many  who  did  contribute  have  withheld  or  di- 


48  In  the  Huddersfield  Institute  the  payments  are  fortnightly. 
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minished  their  help  under  the  plea.  From  one  point 
of  view  the  proposition  seems  reasonable  enough.  They 
who  enjoy  an  advantage  ought  to  pay  for  it.  Moreover, 
looking  at  the  fifty  millions  spent  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  additional  six  or  seven  millions  in  to- 
bacco, to  say  nothing  of  other  equally  objectionable  ex- 
penditure, no  one  can  doubt  that  the  working  classes 
can  pay  for  their  education.  But  these  considerations 
do  not  decide  the  question.  When  they  are  urged  as 
honest  objections,  and  not  merely  as  an  excuse  to  avoid 
giving  (for  to  this  class  of  objectors  no  reply  would  be 
conclusive),  it  is  forgotten  that  they  imply  in  the  work- 
ing classes  the  possession  of  the  very  qualities  whose 
absence  is  deplored.  Men  ought  to  be  virtuous,  religious, 
&c.  &c. ; but  no  sane  man  thinks  that  in  having  uttered 
these  truisms  he  supersedes  an  obligation  resting  on 
him  and  on  all  to  seek  the  realisation  of  such  conditions 
where  they  do  not  exist.  We  might  as  well  refuse  our 
contribution  to  the  Missionary  Fund,  “ because  the 
Blacks  ought  to  evangelize  themselves,”  as  refuse  aid  to 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  because  they  ought  to  be  self- 
supporting.  When  the  savage  is  converted,  he  will 
support  his  own  church,  so  when  the  working-man  is 
educated,  he  will  support  his  own  college ; and  to  this 
standard  we  should  endeavour  to  attain.  Nor  does  the 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  one’s  fellow 
creatures  terminate  by  giving  a pecuniary  subscription. 
Help  given  in  such  a way  as  to  destroy  habits  of  self- 
dependence  is  ever  mischievous.  Contributions  from 
the  wealthy  may  be  so  appropriated  as  merely  to  reduce 
the  subscriptions  of  the  members.  The  working-men, 
instead  of  paying  4 d.  or  6c7.  a week,  pays  2 cl.  or  Id. 
The  utility  of  the  Institute  is  not  increased  a whit,  the 
subscription  is  reduced  till  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
income  of  the  working  man,  or  to  his  expenditure  on 
objects  of  infinitely  less  value  and  importance.  The 
cheapness  is  false,  because  the  quality  of  the  article  is 
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bad  ; the  charity  is  false,  because  it  cripples,  while  it 
professes  to  support.  We  could  name  Institutions 
which  regard  the  funds  supplied  by  those  who  never 
enter  their  walls  as  the  regular  means  of  support,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  members  as  accidental  and  un- 
certain ! The  true  principle  is  for  the  working  man  to 
contribute  at  the  highest  rate  he  can  fairly  afford  ; and 
as  this  may  not  provide  means  of  instruction  so  good  as 
is  to  be  desired,  let  whatever  aid  he  receives  go  to  in- 
crease its  effectiveness , — in  short,  give  him  a better 
article  for  the  same  money,  rather  than  a worse  article 
at  less. 

That  the  working  classes  will  pay  a much  larger  sum 
than  is  usually  asked  from  them  by  these  Institutes,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  they  paid  6<i.  per  week,  and  Is. 
per  quarter  in  addition,  to  the  People’s  College  at 
Sheffield,  a rate  higher  than  is  paid  to  any  similar  In- 
stitute in  the  country.  Of  course  they  will  not  pay  the 
price  of  a good  article,  if  only  an  inferior  one  is  offered 
to  them. 

With  this  proviso,  we  scarcely  know  of  any  better 
means  which  the  wealthy  can  adopt  for  benefiting 
themselves,  for  securing  the  affections  of  those  around 
them,  and  to  abolish  a multitude  of  costly  but  mis- 
chievous charities,  than  supporting  these  Institutes.  The 
excellent  Lord  Carlisle,  then  Lord  Morpeth,  in  his 
address  to  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institute49,  in  ap- 
pealing for  help  to  the  wealthy  says,  “ living  as  they  do 
in  the  midst  of  a dense  and  teeming  population,  I am 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  best  and  easiest  method 
which  they  can  adopt  for  obviating  the  risks  neces- 
sarily incidental  to  such  a state  of  society,  is  by  diffus- 
ing, to  the  furthest  extent  of  their  means,  that  sound 
and  useful  knowledge  which  is  not  only  a source  of 
independent  occupation  and  gratification  in  itself,  but 


49  January  14.  1834* 
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which  also  imparts  those  principles  in  which  are  ever 
to  be  found  the  safest  guides  for  individual  conduct  and 
the  guarantees  of  public  order.”  He  asks  of  those  “ who 
enjoy  all  the  resources  and  recreations  of  knowledge, 
whether  they  do  not  owe  it  to  those  who,  by  their  pa- 
tient and  persevering  industry,  form  the  real  basis  of 
our  collective  wealth,  and  the  real  sinews  of  our  natio- 
nal strength,  to  open  as  freely  and  widely  as  they  can, 
those  sources  of  blameless  pleasure  and  wholesome  im- 
provement, 1 which  cheer  but  not  inebriate,’  and  that 
general  field  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  which  there 
is  no  exclusive  right  or  prescriptive  privilege,  but  which 
returns  to  all  who  till  its  gracious  soil  the  most  whole- 
some nourishment  that  can  invigorate,  refine,  and  elevate 
our  common  nature.”  We  yet  want  in  behalf  of  the 
people’s  colleges  of  to-day,  something  of  that  large  ge- 
nerosity which  endowed  our  grammar  schools  and  col- 
leges of  past  times.  We  inherit  their  gifts;  shame  to 
us,  if  with  our  larger  means  and  still  larger  professions, 
we  do  not  transmit  similar  blessings  ! 

Some  people  say,  throw  overboard  this  system  of 
patronage ; try  to  do  without  the  attraction  of  having  a 
live  lord  to  draw  people  to  your  soirees,  and  let  these 
Institutions  stand  on  their  own  merits.  With  all  our 
heart,  if  it  can  be  done ; but  any  one  who  knows  either 
the  genius  of  the  English  people,  or  the  difficulties  with 
which  these  Institutes  are  still  encumbered,  will  not 
use  this  language.  Our  countrymen  respect  rank  and 
wealth,  and  when  these  are  the  accessories  to  splen- 
did talents  and  great  virtues  they  are  right  in  so  doing. 
Moreover  a large  number  of  persons  look  at  rather  who 
supports  an  object,  than  at  the  object  itself.  And  as 
Mechanics’  Institutions  were  at  first  impeded  by  a host 
of  groundless  suspicions,  and  even  in  some  quarters  are 
still  dreaded  as  nests  of  revolution,  nurseries  for  schism 
and  infidelity,  as  places  where  poor  people  learn  to  be 
discontented  with  their  position,  &c.,  the  only  way  of 
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guiding  this  unthinking  crowd,  is  for  inen  whose  stand- 
ing and  opinion  even  they  must  treat  with  respect,  to 
show  that  they  hold  such  objections  as  worthless,  by 
themselves  aiding  such  Institutes  with  their  purses,  and 
by  taking  part  in  their  public  proceedings.  When  a 
Carlisle,  or  a Russell,  a Newcastle,  or  an  Argyle,  visits 
such  Institutions,  it  is  no  “ snobishness”  (to  use  a vul- 
garism) that  sees  therein  a value  far  outweighing  the 
trifling  inconvenience  they  incur.  Certain  people  who 
read  little  and  reason  less,  and  who  assuredly  never 
take  up  with  a new  opinion,  if  its  acquisition  costs  any 
trouble,  are  led  to  withdraw  their  hostility,  even  if  they 
are  not  carried  on  so  far  as  to  aid  these  Institutions. 
We  have  not  too  much  patronage,  but  too  little,  and  we 
should  not  rest  contented  till  we  have  the  highest  in  the 
land,  not  merely  with  the  empty  parade  of  a name,  but 
the  same  active  participation  which  so  materially 
crowned  with  success  the  results  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. 

And  while  we  are  speaking  of  patronage  to  these 
Institutions,  we  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  position 
which  the  clergy  sustains  to  them.  It  is  a matter  to 
be  deeply  regretted  that  the  clergy  have  not  taken  an 
active  part  in  aiding  and  promoting  them.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  clergy  holding  aloof  is  bad  in  the  towns, 
as  it  gives  the  Institutions  a sectional  and  party  charac- 
ter foreign  to  their  design  and  nature.  But  in  the 
rural  districts,  the  opposition,  tacit  or  avowed,  of  the 
clergy,  where  it  prevails  far  too  generally,  either  pre- 
vents such  an  Institution  existing  at  all,  or  destroys  its 
efficiency.  In  villages,  the  pastor  generally  controls 
the  use  of  the  school-room,  the  only  decent  room  avail- 
able for  meetings.  His  sanction,  or  his  disapproval, 
makes  all  the  difference  between  its  being  fashionable, 
or  the  reverse,  to  support  and  visit  the  Institution.  He 
is  often  the  only  man  in  the  place  whose  education 
would  enable  him  to  transact  the  business,  or  guide  to 
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useful  purpose  the  details  of  the  Institution.  Even 
when  disposed  to  aid  the  Institution,  it  is  often  rather 
in  the  capacity  of  self-elected  dictator  than  in  that  of 
its  director  and  friend.  His  very  position  would  always 
secure  him  all  the  real  influence  he  could  justly  desire  ; 
but  he  frequently  loses  it  all,  and  breaks  up  the  Insti- 
tute for  want  of  a little  tact  and  management.  Drunk- 
enness, sensuality,  the  most  utter  ignorance  of  every 
argument,  and  even  of  the  very  language,  which  week 
by  week  he  addresses  to  the  people,  prevail,  and  he 
throws  away,  as  of  no  worth,  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
ports he  could  have.  In  failing  to  identify  himself 
with  the  Institute  he  shuts  himself  out  of  one  of  the 
best  channels  for  reaching  the  intellects  and  the  hearts 
of  his  parishioners.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  Archbishop  Whately,  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
the  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hook 50,  as  to 
co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  these  Insti- 
tutes, will  do  much  to  change  the  opposition,  or  at  least 
coldness,  of  the  village  clergy  towards  them. 

Assuming  the  largest  practicable  contributions  on 
the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  aided  by  still  larger 
help  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  claims  of  Adult  Education  can  even  then  be  ade- 
quately met.  Institutions  whose  members  consist  of 
the  middle  class,  and  which  chiefly  offer  the  attractions 
of  the  circulating  library,  concerts,  miscellaneous  lec- 
tures and  dramatic  readings,  may,  if  well  managed,  be 
self-supporting.  But  institutions  meant  to  teach  mainly 
the  operative  classes,  and  offer  good  elementary  training, 
like  the  Huddersfield  Institute,  or  scientific  instructions 
like  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  cannot  be  self-sup- 
porting noiv,  whatever  they  may  ultimately  become. 
The  Huddersfield  Institute’s  income  last  year  was  650 1.7 
of  which  sum  143£.  was  derived  from  persons  who  do 
not  directly  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  institution, 


50  Lecture  on  Adult  Education. 
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and  507/.  from  the  fees  of  the  pupil.  The  average 
annual  fees  from  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  do  not 
amount  to  above  half  the  actual  expenditure,  the  rest 
being  contributed  by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  without  which,  say  the  directors,  u it  could  not  be 
carried  on  a single  session.”51  If  this  is  the  case  with 
only  the  ordinary  expenditure,  how  much  more  is  it  so 
with  the  first  outfit  and  establishment  of  such  Institutes. 
The  funds  with  which  the  School  of  Arts  was  at  first 
established  were  mainly  furnished  by  the  wealthy,  and 
they  did  not  allow  the  members  the  slightest  control  in 
its  management.  As  frequently  happens,  the  sub- 
scribers got  tired  of  subscribing,  and  an  application  was 
made  to  Government  for  assistance,  which  proved  un- 
successful.62 And  if  in  “ Modern  Athens”  the  payments 
of  the  members,  and  the  liberal  subscription  of  the 
wealthy,  will  not  provide  adequate  means,  where  else  in 
the  Empire  shall  we  find  city  or  town  from  which  we 
can  expect  to  obtain  a larger  amount  of  support  ? Self- 
supporting  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  these  In- 
stitutes are  not,  they  are  all  assisted,  to  a considerable 
extent,  by  those  who  derive  no  direct  benefit  from 
them.  The  only  question  is,  whether  they  shall  receive 
adequate  support  or  not,  — a support  not  dependent  on 
whim,  caprice,  or  prejudices,  but  on  the  perception  of 
their  merits,  and  therefore  a support  to  be  relied  upon. 
Competent  teachers  and  lecturers,  and  secretaries,  and 
managers,  properly  remunerated  for  their  services ; 
museums,  laboratories,  and  libraries  of  the  higher  class 
of  scientific  and  artistic  works,  are  poorly  furnished  in 
the  best  supported  Institutes,  and  not  at  all  in  the  ill  sup- 
ported, which  are  the  vast  majority.  The  whole  system 
is  one  of  make-shift,  and  unless  some  more  powerful 

51  History  of  Adult  Education,  the  country  at  large.  Dr.  Hudson 

p.  77*  objects  to  assistance  from  the  State. 

52  Fortunately , says  Dr.  Hudson,  We  have  carefully  examined  his 
unfortunately  we  think,  not  only  for  valuable  work  to  find  the  premises 
the  interests  of  the  School  of  Arts,  on  which  his  objections  rest  — hut 
but  for  those  of  adult  education  in  in  vain. 
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agency  be  introduced  seems  likely  to  remain  so. 
Make-shift  building,  make-shift  lectures,  make-shift 
teachers,  make-shift  books,  serve  for  want  of  better ; 
in  fact,  a sort  of  best-we-can-get  principle  is  adopted. 
And  as  a natural  consequence  the  building  costs  much 
money  in  alterations,  which  had  it  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  would  never  have  been  needed.  The 
lectures  are  sometimes  good,  but  oftentimes  inferior. 
The  teachers,  unable  to  give  more  than  the  fag-end 
of  their  time,  do  not  give  even  that  very  punctually. 
And  the  books,  which  are  sometimes  cast-aways  from  the 
rich  man’s  library,  are  seldom  of  a character  to  interest 
the  frequenters  of  the  Institute.  For  these  results, 
so  deplorable  when  we  look  at  the  mighty  interests 
moral  and  social  involved,  the  conductors  of  these 
Institutions  are  in  no  degree  responsible.  Poor  men, 
as  many  of  them  are,  or,  if  well  to  do,  often  taxed  very 
disproportionately  to  their  means  for  benevolent  ob- 
jects, they  cannot  undertake  to  provide  the  requisite 
building  and  other  means.  All  honour  to  them  for 
what  they  do  already,  honour  too  to  those  who  devote 
hours  taken  from  their  little  leisure,  and  even  from 
sleep,  to  the  preparation  of  lectures  in  such  Institutes ; 
but,  above  all,  honour  to  those  who,  after  their  day’s 
toil  is  over,  begrudge  not  in  the  hour  or  two  left 
them,  the  labour  of  imparting  their  humble  stock  of 
knowledge  to  those  less  instructed  than  themselves. 
We  have  seen  many  a time  the  sacrifice  and  self- 
devotion  of  these  humble  labourers  in  the  cause  of 
social  progress.  Compared  with  theirs,  how  small  the 
annual  sacrifice,  if  indeed  it  be  worth  the  name,  of 
a few  pounds  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  wealth.  But 
this  lamentable  state  of  things  shows  that  some 
stronger  power  must  be  brought  to  bear,  and  this 
leads  us  to  consider  the  third  source  to  which  we  must 
look  for  help,  viz.,  a contribution  from  the  State.  It 
will  serve  to  remove  many  objections  that  will  at  once 
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be  raised  afc  the  very  sound  of  such  a proposal,  if 
we  state  in  limine  the  nature  of  the  assistance  which 
seems  advisable. 

There  is  a very  clear  and  obvious  distinction  between 
the  systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  those  arts 
and  sciences  which  have  a great  industrial  and  social 
importance,  wherein  our  Institutions  are  most  deficient, 
and  those  pursuits  that  possess  more  of  a personal 
interest,  and  which  the  Institutes  have  best  succeeded  in 
providing.  It  is  on  the  former  ground  that  the  Insti- 
tutes lay  claim  to  whatever  aid  they  can  get  from  the 
outside  public  ; on  the  latter  that  they  principally  obtain 
the  support  of  their  own  members.  Efficient  class  in- 
struction in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  providing  of 
all  appliances  requisite  to  make  that  instruction  effec- 
tive, the  State  should  provide  where  deficient. 

They  come  under  that  class  of  objects  which,  while 
universally  recognised  as  of  the  highest  value,  will  not 
be  self-originating,  scarcely  even  self-supporting  when 
originated.  They  can  no  more  be  tried  by  commercial 
principles  than  can  our  British  Museum,  the  National 
Gallery,  or  the  defences  of  the  country.  The  means  of 
the  scientific  instruction  of  the  people,  if  not  entirely, 
yet  in  no  small  degree,  must  be  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment, until  it  is  sufficiently  perfected  and  appreciated 
by  the  mass  of  the  community  to  be  provided  by  them- 
selves. Education  of  the  character  we  refer  to  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a class  of  objects  em- 
braced by  these  Institutions,  which,  though  not  without 
‘their  social  value,  are  principally  of  interest  to  the 
individual  partaking  of  them,  and  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  which  he  is  very  likely  to  provide  for  himself. 
In  this  department  we  should  include  that  portion  of 
the  library  devoted  to  works  of  imagination  and  the 
lighter  class  of  literature,  lectures  on  miscellaneous 
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subjects,  amusements,  and  even  those  studies  which 
come  under  the  category  of  the  luxuries  of  knowledge 
rather  than  its  essentials.  These  may  be  trusted  to  the 
ordinary  principle  of  supply  and  demand.  Even  apart 
from  Mechanics’  Institutes,  the  news-room,  the  novel- 
circulating  library,  and  the  concert,  pay  as  commercial 
speculations.  It  is  not  meant  to  relieve  the  working- 
man from  payment  for  such  objects.  But  if  he  were 
relieved  in  part  of  the  heavy  payment  requisite  to  pro- 
vide essentially  good  instruction,  he  would  be  able  to 
afford  all  that  is  otherwise  requisite. 

We  are  aware  of  the  opposition  which  any  proposal 
of  aid  from  Government  to  Mechanics’  Institutes  will 
awaken  among  some  of  their  warmest  supporters.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  aid  were  coupled  with  no  objec- 
tionable conditions,  we  believe  the  majority  would  be 
gladly  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Before 
speaking  of  the  method  in  which  Government  might 
best  afford  assistance  to  Mechanics’  Institutes,  we  will 
glance  at  one  or  two  objections  sometimes  urged  against 
such  aid.  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  here  the  question 
of  the  right  of  the  Government  interference,  since  public 
opinion  already  sanctions  all  that  the  Government  has 
done,  and  loudly  calls  upon  it  to  do  much  more.  So  long 
as  we  exact  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  cause  Government 
to  punish  their  infraction,  we  are  bound  to  qualify  the 
governed  to  obey  those  laws.  The  right  to  education 
is  but  the  inference  from  the  duty  of  obedience. 

The  principle  of  leaving  education  entirely  to  the 
ordinary  commercial  principles  of  “ supply  and  de- 
mand,” cannot  logically  be  maintained  by  those  who 
think  the  subscriptions  of  the  wealthy  desirable  as  aids 
to  Mechanics’  Institutes.  The  ground  on  which  they 
must  appeal  for  help  is  that  the  poor  have  not  means  to 
obtain  all  the  education  for  themselves  which  it  is  de- 
sirable, on  public  grounds,  that  they  should  possess. 
No  other  plea  for  assistance  is  tenable.  Demand,  in 
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the  commercial  sense,  as  implying  the  desire  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  instruction,  does  not  exist,  at  least 
to  any  adequate  extent.  The  ignorant  do  not  value 
education,  and,  if  it  were  offered,  would  not  be  able  to 
judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves.  The  same  principle 
cannot  then  be  applied  to  education  as  to  loaves  of 
bread  or  cotton  gowns.  But  society  has  the  deepest 
interest  that  the  means  of  education  should  be  plenti- 
fully provided,  and  that  as  many  as  possible  should  par- 
take of  its  advantages.  Of  no  other  commodity  can 
this  be  so  emphatically  said  as  of  instruction.  In  the 
case  of  adults,  we  do  not  of  course  believe  that  educa- 
tion should  be  compulsory.  There  is  a very  long  in- 
terval between  affording  facilities  and  encouragements 
to  an  object,  and  the  taking  a step  which  would  be  as 
impossible  as  it  is  undesirable.  No  parent,  indeed, 
should  be  allowed  the  liberty  to  bring  up  his  child 
without  education ; but  all  the  aid  that  Government 
can  lend  to  adult  education  is  to  afford  it  opportuni- 
ties. This  is  done  in  part  by  the  plan  of  public  li- 
braries and  museums,  which,  however,  have  scarcely 
begun  to  be  established  nationally. 

The  question  of  principle  is  already  given  up : in- 
struction in  drawing  by  the  Schools  of  Design  and 
the  Department  of  Practical  Art,  are  acknowledgments 
of  the  principle.  To  facilitate  the  operations  of  this 
department,  drawing  copies  and  models  will  be  fur- 
nished at  half-price  to  public  schools  and  institutions. 
A body  of  teachers  is  being  organised  u who  shall  visit 
schools  possessing  these  objects,  and  demonstrate  to  the 
masters  and  mistresses  how  to  use  them.”53  Shall  they 
be  sent  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  ? If  not,  why  not  ? The 
only  answer  that  can  be  made  is,  that  the  majority  of 
Mechanics’  Institutes  possess  no  teachers  to  receive  the 
instruction.  Where  instruction  in  drawing  is  given, 


53  Address  of  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  November  24th,  1852. 
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we  think  Institutions  should,  like  public  schools,  receive 
the  advantages  of  the  superior  system. 

Mr.  Cole  anticipates,  as  a consequence  of  teaching 
a knowledge  of  form  and  colour  to  boys  and  girls, 
that  in  time  a demand  will  be  created  for  schools 
of  a more  advanced  character.  “ When  a neighbour- 
hood,,7  says  he,  “ is  sensible  of  this  want,  and  makes 
its  desire  known  to  this  department,  we  shall  endeavour 

to  be  ready  to  aid We  will  provide  a 

collection  of  casts  and  models  at  half  the  cost,  we  will 
recommend  a qualified  teacher,  and  guarantee  a certain 
income  to  him  for  a limited  period,  until  the  school 
becomes  self-supporting.”  The  constituency  needing  a 
teacher,  already  exists  in  the  Mechanics’  Institutes. 
If  an  Institute  should  ask  for  the  services  of  such 
a teacher,  guaranteeing  a fair  quota  of  his  salary, 
would  they  be  granted  ? If  not,  again  we  ask,  why 
not  ? Is  it,  in  the  new  scheme  of  industrial  instruction 
which  now  “looms  in  the  future,”  intended  to  throw 
overboard  the  Mechanics’  Institutes?  Mr.  Cole  speaks 
of  these  schools  of  art  as  probably  becoming  connected 
with  local  museums  and  libraries.  No  mention  is  made 
of  Mechanics'1  Institutes . Yet  what  is  requisite  to  make 
these  Institutes  that  which  they  were  proposed  to  be  at 
their  first  foundation,  and  which  is  their  greatest  defi- 
ciency now,  schools  of  industrial  instruction  ? Precisely 
the  aid  which  is  now  being  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Practical  Art,  only  instead  of  being  limited  to  design, 
to  embrace  also  the  different  branches  of  science  re- 
quired in  the  arts. 

The  Athenceum , in  making  one  of  the  earliest  an- 
nouncements which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Industrial  University,  thus  concisely  states 
some  of  its  leading  features  : — “ When  once  the  scheme 
is  got  into  operation  in  London,  a vast  net- work  of 
affiliated  schools  of  industry  will  have  to  be  established 
all  over  the  country.  These  provincial  schools,  founded 
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on  a common  model,  but  varying  in  their  details  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  occupations  followed 
in  each  locality,  will  stand  in  a somewhat  similar 
relation  to  the  central  institution  that  Eton  and 
Rugby  do  to  Oxford  or  to  Cambridge.  The  rudiments 
of  a sound  industrial  education  will  be  given  to  all 
the  pupils  in  the  former;  while  those  who  are  in- 
tended for  higher  courses  of  instruction — men  who 
propose  to  become  masters,  overseers,  and  managers  of 
industrial  establishments  — will  be  prepared  for  the 
higher  range  of  duties  at  the  Metropolitan  University. 
By  these  means,  the  whole  industrial  education  of  our 
population  may  be  superintended,  accelerated,  and  ulti- 
mately secured  to  such  an  extent,  as  shall  put  them  at 
least  on  the  same  level  of  opportunity  with  the  intelli- 
gently trained  workmen  who  issue  from  the  Gewerbe 
Institut  of  Berlin  or  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris.  The 
results,  when  this  level  shall  have  been  gained,  must  be 
committed  to  the  comparative  natural  genius  and  ap- 
titudes of  the  several  rivals.”54 

Now  what  we  would  propose  is,  to  render  every 
Mechanics’  Institution  a branch  College  of  the  proposed 
Industrial  University.  Let  the  “ affiliated  schools  of 
industry”  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  or  rather  let  the  two  be  incorporated.  The 
pupils  of  the  Institute  would  form  the  nucleus  for  the 
extended  scheme  of  instruction.  Let  not  the  same 
blunder  be  made  here  as  with  the  Schools  of  Design, 
and  two  rival  establishments  be  set  up,  each  weakening 
the  other,  instead  of  one  efficient  institute  to  carry  the 
common  objects  into  adequate  operation. 

Inefficient  as  the  Institutes  may  be  as  means  of  in- 
dustrial instruction,  they  afford  the  best  instrumentality 
for  introducing  an  improved  system.  Moreover,  the 
opposition  to  Government  assistance  would  be  increased 
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ten-fold  if  it  were  to  supersede  the  Mechanics’  Institutes 
instead  of  helping  them. 

The  extent  to  which  Government  ought  to  aid  adult 
instruction,  and  the  means  of  doing  so,  are  questions  of 
expediency  and  detail,  but  very  important.  As  the 
funds  it  dispenses  are  raised  from  the  whole  community, 
they  should  only  be  expended  upon  those  objects  in 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  community  is 
interested,  producing  the  largest  possible  result  with  a 
minimum  expenditure.  They  should  be  applied  so  as 
to  aid  and  stimulate  local  exertions,  not  to  supersede 
and  paralyse  them.  Too  often  Government  aid  has  not 
followed  these  common-sense  principles.  Large  salaries 
and  little  work,  wages  paid  by  day-work  and  not  by 
piece-work,  the  local  committee  powerless,  the  Board  in 
London  omnipotent,  endless  schedules,  forms,  returns, 
rules,  regulations,  and  terrible  inspectors,  — such,  to  our 
unofficial  intellect,  seems  to  be  the  usual  plan  for  getting 
the  thing  not  done.  Town  councils  would  be  suitable 
bodies  to  afford  funds  when  public  education  is  more 
advanced  ; but  we  have  no  hopes  from  them  at  present. 
They  have  already  the  power  to  establish  museums  and 
libraries,  — a power  of  which  they  do  not  avail  them- 
selves. The  truth  is,  they  represent  the  ignorant  pre- 
judices, quite  as  much  as  the  good  sense,  of  their  con- 
stituents ; and  a good  many  of  the  represented  think  the 
highest  merit  in  the  representative  is  to  vote  against  a 
tax.  The  party  placard  is  never  “ Vote  for  Smith  and 
Good  Government,”  but  “ Vote  for  Smith  and  Eco- 
nomy ; ” which  means,  that  said  Smith  is  under  no 
pretence  to  put  his  hand  into  the  voter’s  pocket. 

The  best  available  mode  of  assisting  Mechanics’  In- 
stitutes, therefore,  seems  to  be  by  means  of  a parlia- 
mentary grant.  The  more  essential  objects  contem- 
plated by  these  institutions  are  so  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  greatness  of  England  and  the  well-being  of  her 
population,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure 
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permanence  in  their  action.  At  present  they  are  at  the 
inercy  of  every  accident.  If  bad  times  come,  — and  in 
a country  dependent  on  commerce  and  manufacturers 
they  must  often  come,  the  operative’s  means  of  training 
ought  not  to  cease  because  his  employment  is  diminished. 
Rather  ought  he  to  have  a refuge  wherein  he  might 
profitably  improve  his  involuntary  leisure.  He  may 
forego  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  u luxuries  ” of 
the  Institute,  but  he  should  have  no  inducement  and  no 
pretext  for  neglecting  its  essentials.  Like  our  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  free  grammar  schools,  to  which,  de- 
spite all  their  abuses 45,  England  owes  no  small  portion 
of  her  greatness,  they  should  help  to  keep  alive,  in  the 
breasts  of  our  population,  the  taste  for  art,  science,  and 
literature,  when  luxury,  political  strife,  or  national 
danger  almost  extinguishes  the  love  for  such  pursuits. 

Still  more  is  it  essential  to  adopt  some  means  which 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  Institutes.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  Mechanics’  Institutes  have 
largely  multiplied  of  late  years,  but  scarcely  if  at  all 
improved.  Now  what  they  need,  is  precisely  that  which 
Government  can  best  and  most  legitimately  give,  the 
means  of  improving  their  educational  efficiency.  Any 
attempt  to  set  up  rival  institutions  would  fail,  and  we 
think  deservedly,  unless  the  attempt  to  improve  the 
present  ones  had  been  previously  tried  without  success. 
What  is  wanted  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  existing 
organisations,  not  to  create  new  ones.  It  would  be  hard 

55  The  defects  of  such  corpora-  vent  repetitions  of  the  mistakes  of 
tions,  their  resistance  to  improve-  our  ancestors ; nay,  they  are  even 
ment,  and  abuse  of  patronage,  are  now  remedying  their  consequences, 
sometimes  cited  as  arguments  against  Public  opinion  will  bring  them  into 
such  endowments.  Arguments  from  accordance  with  the  knowledge  and 
analogy  are  very  fallacious,  unless  wants  of  the  times,  and  our  age  must 
the  conditions  involved  are  the  same  supplement  them  by  those  larger  and 
In  former  times,  the  element  of  more  comprehensive  institutions  re- 
public opinion  had  little  force,  re-  quired,  now  that  knowledge  is  no 
sponsibility  to  popular  control  no  longer  the  luxury  of  a few,  but  the 
existence.  These  agencies  will  pre-  right  of  all. 
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to  find  a new  body  in  each  large  town,  either  so  devoted 
to  the  object,  or  so  able  to  carry  it  out  with  intelligence, 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutes.  Give 
these  Institutions  funds,  give  them  trained  teachers,  but 
do  not  let  us  have  the  management  in  London  and  the 
master  setting  the  local  committee  at  defiance,  because 
the  conditions  of  his  appointment  are  determined  inde- 
pendently of  them. 

Had  one  half  of  the  funds  spent  in  the  Schools  of  De- 
sign been  granted  to  Mechanics’  Institutions,  on  con- 
dition of  carrying  out  the  same  objects,  the  success  these 
Institutions  have  already  achieved  in  their  own  archi- 
tectural and  mechanical  drawing-classes  is  a sufficient 
warrant  that  ten  times  that  which  the  Schools  of  Design 
have  done  would  have  been  done  by  them.  The  course 
we  recommend,  was  in  fact  pointed  out  when  the  Schools 
of  Design  were  originated.  The  Committee  of  the 
Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  in  their 
Report  for  1843  observe:  — 

“ The  Mechanics’  Institutions  of  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool, having  applied  for  grants  of  casts,  books,  &c.,  and 
for  pecuniary  aid  to  the  drawing-schools  already  exist- 
ing in  those  institutions,  have  been  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  Schools  of  Design  ought  to  be  alto- 
gether separate  and  independent  institutions.  Your 
Committee  cannot  see  any  sufficient  advantage  in  this 
independence  to  counterbalance  its  disadvantages.  The 
multiplying  of  institutions  is  often  a great  evil,  as 
dividing  both  the  funds  and  the  talents  which  can  be 
appropriated  to  their  support,  diminishing  the  attrac- 
tions which  they  are  able  to  offer  to  the  public,  and 
establishing  two  or  more  feeble  institutions  instead  of 
one  that  is  vigorous  and  flourishing.  Where  a Me- 
chanics’ Institution  already  exists,  with  a good  drawing- 
class,  the  effect  of  establishing  a separate  School  of 
Design,  would  probably  be  to  take  away  nearly  all  the 
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pupils  of  the  drawing-class,  and  perhaps  some  other 
members  of  the  Mechanics*  Institution,  who  without 
obtaining  better  instruction  in  the  art  of  design  than 
might  have  been  obtained  if  the  Institution  had  received 
a grant  from  the  parliamentary  fund,  lose  all  the  other 
advantages  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  kind,  to  be 
derived  from  the  library  and  lectures. 

“It  is  not  likely  that  many  pupils  would  belong  to  the 
School  of  Design  and  the  Mechanics’  Institute  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  subscription  to  the  former  is  high, 
namely  4s.  a month  for  the  morning  pupils,  and  2s. 
per  month  for  the  evening  pupils.  It  may  also  be  feared 
that  the  local  patronage  given  to  the  Schools  of  Design, 
will,  in  many  cases  be  withdrawn  from  the  Mechanics’ 
Institutes. 

“ Whilst,  therefore,  your  Committee  would  give  all 
praise  to  the  object  which  the  School  of  Design  has  in 
view,  namely,  the  promotion  of  taste  in  the  designing 
of  patterns  for  our  various  manufactures,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  tine  arts  generally,  they  cannot  but 
think  that  that  object  would  have  been  more  effectually 
attained,  and  without  injury  to  a most  valuable  class 
of  institutions,  but  rather  to  their  benefit,  if  grants 
had  been  made  under  proper  conditions  and  securities 
to  the  Mechanics*  and  Literary  Institutions  already  in 
being.” 

These  anticipations  respecting  the  Schools  of  Design 
have  been  justified  by  the  event,  and  Government  seems 
now  disposed  to  fall  into  the  other  extreme.  No  more 
Schools  of  Design  are  to  be  established,  and  those 
already  in  existence  are  to  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  as  soon  as  possible.  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion, provided  efficient  aid  is  furnished  in  other  ways ; 
but  it  cannot  be  called  an  improvement,  if,  instead  of 
unwise  support  to  art-education,  no  support  is  substi- 
tuted. The  steps  already  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Practical  Art  are  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  the 
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principle  on  which  it  proposes  to  promote  art-education  is 
one  that  might  be  safely  adopted  in  extending  industrial 
instruction  generally.  It  is  u to  afford  partial  aid,  to 
encourage,  but  not  to  supersede  public  exertions  in  art.” 
In  the  distribution  of  examples  they  furnish  them  to 
public  schools  and  institutions  at  half  the  prime  cost, 
considering  that,  u as  the  indiscriminate  gift  of  ex- 
amples to  all  applicants  might  lead  to  abuse,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  require  some  guarantee  that  the  examples  will 
be  duly  appreciated,  which  the  mere  request  to  have 
them  does  not  imply.” 

We  think  that  Mechanics’  Institutes  should  be  fur- 
nished with  the  outfit  of  apparatus,  library  of  reference, 
models,  drawings,  &c.,  essential  to  industrial  instruction 
upon  similar  conditions.  But  more  than  this  is  re- 
quired to  render  the  Institutes  efficient,  namely,  the  pay- 
ment of  qualified  teachers.  An  annual  grant  might  be 
given  to  all  institutions  willing  to  give  a certain  pre- 
scribed class  of  instruction.  After  the  first  expenses 
of  the  establishment  have  been  furnished,  the  amount 
granted  might  be  contingent  on  the  number  of  pupils 
actually  receiving  instruction  and  able  to  pass  a satis- 
factory examination.  Make  it  dependent  upon  the 
result , and  then  no  interference  would  be  required  with 
the  management,  for,  provided  the  effect  desired  takes 
place,  the  how  is  of  secondary  consequence.  As  the 
efficiency  of  education  increased,  the  amount  granted 
might  be  diminished,  until  its  support  could  with  safety 
be  thrown  upon  the  local  municipal  authority,  or  even 
be  made  self-supporting. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  Institutes  might  so  little 
recognise  their  primary  educational  duties  as  to  decline 
or  neglect  to  use  such  advantages  when  offered,  and  in 
that  case  they  should  be  extended  to  any  other  public 
body  willing  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  We  only  insist 
that  the  Mechanics’  Institutes  should  have  the  first 
chance,  F rom  the  great  deficiency  among  our  labouring 
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classes  of  even  such  elementary  knowledge  as  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  these  subjects  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  class  of  instruction  specially  paid  for  by 
the  grant.  It  would  only  be  a slight  amends  for  our 
past  neglect,  and  some  endeavour  to  recover  lost  time. 
Teachers  for  the  simpler  departments  of  learning  would 
readily  be  found,  if  once  directors  had  the  means  of 
paying  them.  In  the  more  advanced  classes  the  same 
methods  which  the  Government  is  adopting  for  the  pre- 
paration of  day-school  teachers,  and  teachers  for  the  De- 
partment of  Practical  Art,  would  provide  them  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  But  the  sole  appointment  and 
control  should  rest  in  those  who  conduct  the  In- 
stitution. 

Such  a plan  would  enable  us  to  have  the  advantages 
of  centralisation  and  localisation  without  their  defects. 
Those  who  know  the  bigotry,  sloth,  and  stupid  pre- 
judices, which  education  of  any  sort  has  to  encounter 
everywhere,  save  in  the  centre  of  our  large  towns,  will 
not  undervalue  the  assistance  which  men,  elevated  by 
rank  and  education,  and  labouring  for  the  general  inte- 
rests of  instruction,  can  confer;  while  by  leaving  the 
management  of  the  Institute  in  the  hands  of  a local 
body,  and  rendering  it  partly  dependent  on  local  support, 
the  evils  of  bureaucracy  are  avoided,  and  the  people 
taught  more  and  more  to  rely  upon  themselves.  We 
should  deprecate  the  exclusive  domination  of  either 
principle,  but  assuredly  the  danger  in  the  present  day 
is  not  from  centralisation,  but,  in  truth,  from  trusting 
to  local  effort  that  which  it  will  not,  because  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  it  cannot,  perform. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  Institutes  being 
“ self-supporting.57  It  rounds  a speech  to  talk  of  the 
virtue  of  “ self-reliance.”  But  practical  men  who  wish 
for  results , who  want  those  results  to  be  independent  of 
temporary  excitement  and  occasional  spasmodic  revivals, 
will  prefer  permanent  improvement  to  rhetoric.  The 
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London  Mechanics’  Institute  was  started  upon  such  self- 
reliant  principles,  that  even  the  applause  at  the  offer  ot 
a professional  gentleman  to  give  a course  of  lectures 
gratis , was  objected  to  ! Government  help  to  education 
was  denounced.  u Men,”  said  the  Mechanics'  Magazine , 
“ had  better  be  without  education  than  be  educated  by 
their  rulers.”  The  rich  were  told,  that  they  “knew 
nothing  of  what  the  lower  classes  need,  nor  what  is 
fitting  for  them.  They  know,  indeed,  too  well  what  is 
proper  for  them  as  subjects , as  tax-paying  machinesy&s 
slaves,  but  not  what  is  suitable  for  them  as  labourers 
and  as  men.”  The  Glasgow  Institute,  on  its  secession 
from.  Anderson’s  University,  started  with  great  profes- 
sions of  self-reliance  ; it  had,  besides,  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a large  accumulation  of  property ; but  it  was 
compelled  to  rely  very  largely  on  the  support  of  the 
wealthy.  All  words  are  vain  when  they  do  not  repre- 
sent facts , so  all  this  vapouring  about  self-reliance  came 
to  nothing.  It  was  not  till  the  Institutions  almost  gave 
up  direct  scientific  instruction,  that  they  were  able  to 
pay  their  way,  and  hardly  then.  Nobody  denies  that 
it  would  be  better  if  Institutions  giving  really  good 
scientific  instruction  to  the  working  classes  could  be  self- 
supporting,  any  more  than  one  doubts  that  it  would  be 
better  if  every  parent  could  pay  a good  schoolmaster  to 
teach  his  children.  Neither  does  any  one  deny  that 
Government  has  made,  and  is  likely  to  make,  mistakes. 
What  then  ? Will  any  one  contend  that  a homily  on  self- 
reliance,  or  a tirade  on  governmental  blunders,  as 
premises  of  the  argument,  will  prove  that  scientific 
education  can  be  provided  without  government  assis- 
tance ; or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  Govern- 
ment cannot  advantageously  assist  (for  no  one  proposes 
it  should  entirely  provide)  such  instruction  ? Govern- 
ment is  a machine,  liable  to  defects,  and  sometimes  to  a 
break-down.  Let  us  diminish  its  defects,  improve  its 
powers,  but,  in  the  name  of  all  experience  and  common 
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sense,  let  us  not  cast  an  imperfect  tool  away,  where  we 
have  none  to  substitute  in  its  place. 

A vast  obstacle  to  the  success  of  many  Mechanics’ 
Institutes,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  is  the  want 
of  a building  ; and  this  often  in  places  where  excellent 
buildings,  erected  by  means  of  the  assistance  from 
Government,  already  exist.  A clause  in  the  deeds 
rendering  these  buildings  available  for  evening  instruc- 
tion would  be  a useful  condition  of  future  grants,  as  a 
very  slight  adaptation  of  these  buildings  would  fit  them 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutes.  It  is  a 
pity  that,  because  of  the  whim  of  one  or  two  persons 
whose  position,  rather  than  any  interest  they  ever 
showed  in  education,  gives  them  power,  as  trustees  of 
the  building,  to  cause  them  to  be  shut  up  and  dark, 
while  the  Mechanics’  Institute  is  stuck  in  a garret  or  a 
loft. 

In  several  towns,  the  town-hall  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Institute,  for  lectures.  If  aid 
were  offered  as  we  propose,  it  would  be  found  very  easy 
to  add  class-rooms,  library,  &c.,  to  complete  the 
functions  of  the  Institute. 

It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  to  the  directors  of  these 
Institutes,  that,  by  making  a day-school  a part  of  the 
Institution,  they  have  already  the  power  to  obtain 
the  Government  grant  to  the  erection  of  a build- 
ing, a matter  of  no  slight  importance  when  the  present 
imperfect  accommodation  of  most  of  them  is  consi- 
dered. The  Patricroft  Institute,  near  Manchester, 
built  at  an  expense  of  1000/.,  received  300/.  grant 
towards  it.  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tutes, thus  refers  to  it : — 

“ It  will  be  seen  that  at  one  Institution  the  sum  of 
300/.  was  obtained,  in  aid  of  the  building-fund,  from 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  This  sum 
was  of  course  granted  because  a day-school  was  to  be 
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opened  ; and  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
&c.,  the  plans  for  Government  schools  had  to  be  com- 
plied with.  In  the  trust-deed,  no  degrading  or  tyrannical 
conditions  are  imposed  by  the  acceptance  of  Government 
assistance  ; but  these  conditions  are  simply  intended  to 
ensure  that  the  building  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  erected.  The  building  cannot  be 
mortgaged,  but  the  trustees  have  to  give  a bond  on  it 
to  the  amount  of  the  grant,  the  said  bond  being  of  no 
effect  so  long  as  the  terms  of  the  trust-deed  are  complied 
with ; two  conditions  which  the  public  will  see  are  quite 
reasonable  and  necessary  in  dispensing  the  public  money. 
I would  earnestly  press  this  subject  on  the  attention  of 
the  various  boards  of  directors,  as  I believe  that  the 
receipt  of  Government  assistance,  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  Patricroft,  involves  no  sacrifice  whatever  of  the 
independence  or  free  action  of  the  Institution,  while  it 
most  effectually  aids  its  operations  and  extends  educa- 
tion among  the  people.  Nor  can  I see  that  any  other 
schools  have  greater  claims  than  day-schools  in  connec- 
tion with  Mechanics’  Institutions,  for  assistance  towards 
the  erection  of  buildings,  from  a grant  which  is  made 
up  of  contributions  from  all  classes  of  the  community.”50 
With  our  present  educational  deficiencies,  every  possible 
opportunity  of  establishing  a day-school  should  be  made 
use  of.57  There  is  no  risk  in  establishing  them,  as  they 
may  be  easily  made  self-supporting. 

Then  the  pupils,  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Institution,  learn  to  appreciate  its  advantages,  and 
are  likely  to  prove  its  firmest  supporters.  The  day- 
school  being  connected  with  the  Mechanics’  Institute 
enables  the  working  man  to  share  indirectly  in  the 
management  of  his  children’s  education.  It  permits  the 
studies  of  the  day-school  and  of  the  evening-classes  to 

56  Circular  of  15th  May,  1850,  57  History  of  Adult  Education, 

entitled  “ Improvement  of  Me-  pp.  93.  102.  134. 
chanics’  Institutions.” 
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be  adapted  to  each  other  ; one  the  preparation,  the 
other  the  perfecting,  of  the  same  process. 

In  large  and  even  moderate-sized  towns  the  distance 
of  the  Institute  from  the  homes  of  the  working  classes 
is  a considerable  hindrance  to  their  regular  attendance, 
except  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  interest.  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  desirable  to  open  branches  in  con- 
nection with  the  principal  Institute  of  the  town.  It 
would  generally  be  easy  to  secure  some  large  school- 
room for  the  purpose,  wherein  the  members  might 
receive  their  class-instruction,  with  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  lectures  and  library  of  the  parent  Insti- 
tute. The  business  would  be  managed,  and  the  teachers 
be  paid  and  appointed,  by  the  central  committee.  When 
the  population  of  the  district  had  so  far  felt  the  benefits 
of  the  classes  as  to  be  able  to  support  and  manage  them 
for  themselves,  they  should  do  so,  and  the  other  features 
of  the  Institute,  as  library  and  lectures,  might  be  added, 
so  as  to  form  an  independent  Institute.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  problem  is  to  bring  the  skill  and  experience 
acquired  by  the  committee  of  our  larger  institutions  to 
bear  upon  the  outlying  masses  of  population  engaged 
in  manufactures,  and,  since  they  will  not  go  to  the 
school,  to  bring  the  school  to  them.  They  reside  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  and  have  rarely  a sufficient 
number  of  persons  among  them  of  adequate  zeal  and 
ability  to  manage  an  Institute  with  success.  The  esta- 
blishment of  evening-classes,  lectures,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  the  various  places  of  worship,  is  a great  step  in  the 
right  direction.  As  is  well  known,  however,  the  mass 
of  the  operative  classes  does  not  belong  to  any  religious 
denomination,  numbers  having  a thorough  distaste  for 
each  and  all  of  them,  the  majority  being  quite  indif- 
ferent. Branch  Institutes  form,  therefore,  the  only 
machinery  capable  of  reaching  them.  So  long  as  the 
large  Institutes  can  hardly  pay  their  way,  they  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  initiate  movements  which,  for 
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some  time  at  least,  might,  and  probably  would,  prove 
unremunerative.  But  grant  them  adequate  assistance 
for  carrying  out  their  educational  objects,  and  their 
committees  would  be  very  glad  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions in  the  way  indicated. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  would  arise  from 
adequate  assistance  to  Mechanics’  Institutes,  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  over  and  above  that  of  diffusing  scientific 
instruction  among  the  people,  which  of  course  is  the 
primary  one.  But  another  one  is  too  important  to  be 
overlooked.  By  improving  the  position  of  the  scientific 
teacher,  we  should  help  to  extend  the  domain  of  science 
itself.  It  is  well  known  that,  with  one  or  two  brilliant 
exceptions,  we  are  falling  behind  other  civilised  nations 
in  the  path  of  original  research  and  scientific  discovery.58 
From  various  causes  our  wealthy  and  aristocratic  classes, 
once  honourably  distinguished  by  the  numerous  in- 
stances they  furnished  of  men  devoted  to  scientific 
investigation,  have  ceased  to  be  so.  Various  causes 
have  been  assigned,  such  as  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  our  colleges  and  universities;  the  neglect  of 
patronage,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  has 
not  only  done  next  to  nothing  for  science,  but  con- 
stantly filled  up  the  situations  requiring  extensive 
knowledge  in  certain  departments  by  persons  notoriously 
in  want  of  it ; the  abuses  of  our  learned  societies, 
which  have  admitted  their  members  rather  because  they 
could  pay  the  fees  than  because  they  could  add  any- 
thing to  the  stores  of  science,  — these  and  other  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  our  neglect  of  science,  and 
probably  all  have  been  operative.  However,  the  fact  is 
certain,  that  in  this  country  science,  like  virtue,  must 
be  its  own  reward,  for  no  vocation  is  worse  treated,  or 
has  a less  chance  of  yielding  bread  to  its  followers. 
Unless  favoured  with  independent  sources  of  support,  no 

58  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  by  Win,  Swainson,  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
Study  of  Natural  History,  part  4.,  pedia. 
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man,  whatever  be  his  genius  or  willingness  to  make  sa- 
crifices, can  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  such  pursuits.  It  is 
not  likely  that  men  will  devote  themselves  to  science 
when  the  reward  of  years  of  laborious  study  will  most 
probably  be  poverty  and  neglect.  An  adequate  provision 
for  lecturers  and  teachers  to  the  masses  of  our  industrial 
population,  if  it  would  not  remedy  the  evil,  would  do 
much  to  mitigate  it.  The  means  of  living  would  be 
found  for  the  poor  student  of  science,  and  the  path 
of  honourable  distinction  opened  to  him.  At  least,  we 
should  not  see  men  versed  in.  half  a dozen  sciences  glad 
to  secure  engagements  at  one-fourth  the  sum  they  would 
have  obtained,  if,  in  lieu  of  these  acquirements,  they 
had  been  able  to  warble  a few  ballads.  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  has  pointed  out  the  desirableness  of  the 
state  affording  some  provision  for  those  experiments  and 
investigations,  which,  however  valuable  to  the  public, 
are  not  likely  to  afford  those  engaged  in  them  the  means 
of  subsistence.  “ There  should  be,”  says  he,  “ a mode 
of  insuring  to  the  public  the  services  of  scientific  disco- 
verers, and  perhaps  of  some  other  classes  of  savans , by 
affording  them  the  means  of  support  consistently  with 
devoting  a sufficient  portion  of  time  to  their  peculiar 
pursuits.  The  most  effectual  plan,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  least  liable  to  abuse,  seems  to  be  that  of  con- 
ferring professorships  with  duties  of  instruction  at- 
tached to  them.  The  occupation  of  teaching  a branch 
of  knowledge,  at  least  in  its  higher  departments,  is 
a help  rather  than  an  impediment  to  the  systematic 
cultivation  of  the  subject  itself.  In  the  case  of  a lec- 
turer in  a great  institution  the  public  at  large  has  the 
means  of  judging,  if  not  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching, 
at  least  of  the  talents  of  the  teacher ; and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  misemploy  the  power  of  appointment  to 
such  an  office  than  to  job  in  pensions  and  salaries  to 
persons  not  so  directly  before  the  public  eye.”  59 

60  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  54-6, 
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Before  quitting  the  subject  of  finances  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutions,  we  would  call  attention  to  a point  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  to  which  little  attention  has 
been  given  by  their  managers  : we  allude  to  the  regular 
collection  of  the  unpaid  subscriptions.  The  transactions 
of  the  Institute  are  not  like  the  sale  effected  by  a shop- 
keeper, who  receives  his  payment  when  handing  over 
the  commodity  he  is  selling.  Nor  is  the  association 
like  any  of  those  in  which  the  member,  having  paid  a 
part  of  the  original  capital,  or  having  subscribed  to  the 
funds,  loses  the  sum  he  subscribed,  or  the  benefits  of 
all  his  previous  contribution,  by  ceasing  to  be  a member. 
There  is  no  pecuniary  temptation  rendering  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  make  a similar  sacrifice  to  that  which  he 
would  make  to  raise  the  payment  to  his  lodge  or  friendly 
society.  He  may  leave  now,  and  join  next  month  or 
next  year,  and  he  will  be  readmitted  on  the  same  footing 
as  he  left  it.  The  subscription  to  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute is  like  the  rates  levied  for  gas,  water,  highways, 
&c.  There  are  few  people  who  do  not  estimate  these 
things  as  cheaply  purchased  at  the  price  they  pay  for 
them,  — yet  fancy  the  numberless  defaulters  and  the 
mass  of  arrears  there  would  be,  if  the  payments  for 
these  services  were  not  regularly  called  for  by  persons 
specially  appointed  ! It  is  still  worse  with  Mechanics’ 
Institutes,  because  the  want  of  the  aid  which  they 
render  is  less  felt,  though  in  reality  greater.  The  date 
when  subscriptions  are  due  is  easily  forgotten,  arrears 
accumulate,  until  to  pay  them  up  becomes  a formidable 
affair  to  a poor  man,  and  he  leaves  the  Institution.  The 
Institute  not  only  loses  its  members  by  allowing  them 
to  fall  into  arrear ; it  loses  funds,  and  its  power  to  offer 
attractions  is  diminished  in  like  proportion.  A large 
number,  say  10  to  20  per  cent.,  regularly  fail  to  renew 
their  subscriptions,  their  places  being  supplied  by  fresh 
members.  In  some  places  not  one  half  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions till  called  for.  The  secret  of  the  extinction 
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of  many  an  Institute  started  under  flourishing  auspices 
is  attributable  to  this  cause  alone.  From  inquiries 
made  on  the  subject  from  different  Institutes,  we  have 
found,  that  while  very  few  committees  attend  to  it,  be- 
cause unaware  of  its  importance,  those  which  do  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  from  the  practice  of  collecting 
all  the  subscriptions  immediately  when  due.  At  the 
Institution  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
members  in  the  kingdom,  — we  mean  Leeds,  — it  is 
an  invariable  rule. 

Seeing  of  what  essential  importance  it  is  to  the  wel- 
fare of  an  Institute  to  render  the  general  body  of  mem- 
bers as  little  fluctuating  as  possible,  something  of  a pro- 
prietary interest  should  exist  therein.  The  best  plan  of 
effecting  it  appears  to  be  the  creation  of  a body  of  pro- 
prietary members,  the  larger  the  better,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  paying  a pound  or  two  pounds  entrance 
in  addition  to  their  regular  subscription,  shall  be  entitled 
to  some  small  additional  privilege,  as  the  free  admission 
of  a member  of  their  family  to  the  lectures.  The  pro- 
prietary right  should  be  transferable  if  the  member  left 
the  town,  but  forfeited  in  the  event  of  the  member  failing 
to  pay  his  subscription.  The  plan  has  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  Leeds  Institute  by  discouraging  fluctu- 
ations in  the  most  influential  portion  of  the  members. 
In  the  management  of  the  Institution,  however,  pro- 
prietary members  should  have  no  special  control;  for 
nothing  in  the  rules  of  these  societies  is  more  ob- 
jectionable or  hurtful  than  any  invidious  distinctions. 

There  is  a class  of  duties  and  services  in  the  conduct 
of  these  institutions,  that  ought  to  be  paid  for,  but 
which  seldom  is.  The  duty  of  collecting  subscriptions 
is  one,  the  cleaning  and  attending  to  the  Institute 
is  another,  the  keeping  the  accounts,  delivery  of  the 
library  books,  and  other  mechanical  duties,  are  of  this 
class.  If  we  cannot  rely  upon  gratuitous  service  alone 
for  teachers,  still  less  can  we  expect  it  here.  The 
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teacher  has  the  consciousness  of  filling  a superior 
position ; he  feels  that  he  is  communicating  a direct 
benefit  to  the  taught;  he  has  the  gratification  of  a 
generous  task  performed,  and  a corresponding  gratitude 
awakened.  But  how  shall  the  mechanical  drudgery  of 
the  Institute  have  any  exalted  sentiments  attached  to 
it  ? and,  unless  it  has,  it  cannot  be  well  performed 
without  fee  or  reward.  The  wonder  is,  how  so  large 
an  amount  of  work  gets  done,  as  is  performed  by  men 
who,  after  a day’s  toil,  go  and  labour  yet  two  hours 
more,  to  help  what  they  feel  to  be  a good  cause.  But 
it  is  the  falsest  economy  to  entrust  such  duties  to 
honorary  officers.  Pay  for  the  service,  and  you  can 
choose  its  character  and  its  amount.  Pay  for  it,  and 
you  can  require  it  to  be  properly  performed.  But 
when  it  is  not  paid  for,  you  cannot  complain  of  defi- 
ciencies, for  whatever  was  done  was  more  than  you  had 
a right  to  expect. 

This  principle  applies  to  the  smallest  Institution  as 
well  as  to  the  largest,  but  to  the  latter  it  will  bear  a 
still  more  extensive  application.  Committees  are  apt 
to  be  fond  of  over-legislation,  and  consume  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  to  very  little  purpose,  or  at  least  to  a 
purpose  that  could  be  quite  as  well  fulfilled  without. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  have  a managing 
director  in  addition  to  the  secretary,  as  the  railway 
companies  have.  Most  committees  waste  so  much  time 
in  talk  that  they  have  no  time  to  do  business,  though 
it  passes  under  the  name.  The  amount  of  business 
done,  as  a general  rule,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
number  present  at  a committee.  Large  Institutes  can 
afford  to  pay  for  superior  managing  talent,  and  the 
greatest  economy  for  the  Institutes  and  themselves  will 
be  secured  by  doing  so.  By  the  course  we  recom- 
mend, a greater  degree  of  permanency  would  be 
realised  by  the  Institute.  It  often  happens  that  an 
Institute  is  started  by  a benevolent  self-denying  person, 
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who  is  the  very  soul  of  it.  So  long  as  he  labours  for 
it,  it  goes  on  well  ; but  other  engagements,  or  some 
of  the  many  changes  of  life,  remove  him,  and  it 
dies.  Every  body  had  got  so  accustomed  to  lean  on 
him,  that  when  he  is  gone  they  never  think  of  doing 
anything  for  themselves.  With  paid  officers  this  is  not 
likely  to  occur,  since  an  efficient  help  is  much  more 
easily  replaced.  Having  secured  good  managing  talent, 
they  should  trust  it.  In  all  associations,  it  is  desir- 
able to  obtain  those  advantages  which  are  possessed 
by  establishments  conducted  merely  with  a view  to 
private  advantage.  Divided  power  means  divided  re- 
sponsibility, and  opens  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  jobbing 
and  abuses.  Where  the  paid  officers  do  all  the  work, 
and  the  committee  take  all  the  credit,  the  former  feel 
no  stimulus  to  introduce  improvements ; and  if  any  are 
proposed  calculated  to  throw  additional  labour  on  them, 
they  will  often  throw  effectual  obstacles  in  the  way. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  such  officers,  and  a constant  account  of  their  acts 
required  from  them  ; but  while  the  responsibilities  of 
action  are  imposed,  the  due  award  of  success  should  not 
be  withheld.  If  these  institutions  would  secure  the 
success  of  commercial  undertakings,  they  must  copy 
their  principle  of  management.  A dozen  gentlemen 
need  not  meet  to  debate  upon  every  trifle.  A great 
step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  division  of  the  com- 
mittee into  sub-committees,  each  taking  charge  of  a 
department  of  the  Institute.  Under  this  plan,  the 
library  and  news-room  fall  to  one  section,  the  classes 
and  day-school  to  another,  the  lectures  to  a fourth,  and 
so  on ; and  the  result  is  an  amount  of  work  utterly 
unattainable  under  the  system  which  brings  everything 
under  the  deliberation  of  the  whole  committee. 

A vital  condition  of  the  successful  influence  of  an 
Institute  is  publicity.  To  ascertain  whether  an  Insti- 
tute was  well  known,  we  have  tried  the  experiment  in 
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towns  we  have  visited  of  inquiring  where  it  was  ? No 
one  but  those  who  do  so,  can  conceive  how  strange  the 
very  name  of  the  Institute  is  to  the  vast  mass  of  the 
population.  That  which  is  interesting  to  ourselves,  we 
are  apt  to  fancy  must  be  so  to  every  body  else.  .Puffery 
is  always  discreditable,  and  often  self-defeating ; but  an 
Institute  should  at  least  take  as  much  trouble  to  make 
its  advantages  known  as  a tradesman  does  his  wares. 
They  should  not  lose  a single  member  through  igno- 
rance of  what  they  offer.  Employers  would  frequently 
offer  facilities  for  such  announcements,  and  at  suitable 
opportunities  point  them  out  to  those  who  serve  them, 
if  its  importance  were  explained  to  them. 

The  management  of  Institutes  should  be  as  popular 
as  possible.  The  committee  should  be  composed,  where- 
ever  possible,  both  of  employers  and  of  the  working 
classes.  The  former  have  more  administrative  talent 
and  experience,  and  are  more  accustomed  to  conduct 
large  organisations  and  introduce  improvements  ; the 
latter  are  needed  to  secure  due  attention  to  the  interest 
of  the  operative  members,  and  to  give  them  confidence 
in  the  management.  The  question  would  be  one  of 
some  importance  as  to  what  restrictions  should  be  put 
on  the  power  of  the  members,  if  experience  had  not 
shown  that  in  the  large  majority  of  Institutes  not  a 
tenth  of  the  members  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
matter,  or  even  attend  the  annual  meeting  for  electing 
the  directors.  This  arises  in  the  main  from  the  convic- 
tion of  the  members,  that  the  managers  do  the  best  they 
can  with  the  means  at  their  disposal.  Though  in 
ordinary  cases  the  franchise  of  the  members  is  unused, 
it  is  a useful  safety-valve  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
It  disarms  the  management  of  the  semblance  of  in- 
justice, and  stops  the  objections  of  cavillers  among  the 
working  classes  themselves.  We  have  found  it  an 
effectual  reply,  when  we  have  heard  such  Institutes 
accused  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  to  point  out  that 
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the  Institute  was  based  on  u Universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  and  annual  parliaments.”  And  the  fault  there- 
fore arose,  not  from  those  who  did,  but  from  those  who 
did  not,  attend  its  meetings. 

Another  point  of  practical  importance  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  debt.  Debt  is  a state  of  disease,  into  which 
associated  bodies  are  very  liable  to  fall,  and  find  it  very 
difficult  to  recover  from.  The  responsibility  of  incur- 
ring it  is  divided  among  the  directors,  and  each  there- 
fore feels  it  less  ; but  when  debt  does,  as  it  always  does, 
bring  its  inconvenience,  each  is  ready  to  escape  it,  like 
the  rats  in  the  sinking  ship.  At  least,  no  committee 
which  has  been  acting  imprudently,  will  readily  find 
successors  to  take  the  consequences.  The  best  mode  of 
avoiding  imprudent  expenditure  is  to  prepare  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  an  estimate  of  the  probable  in- 
come, and  by  this  to  regulate  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  each  department  of  the  Institute,  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  specific  sum.  By  a strict  observance 
of  this  rule,  and  a judicious  management  of  the  funds, 
many  an  Institute  might  clear  off  its  weight  of  incum- 
brance, while  the  sum  paid  as  interest  would  add 
largely  to  the  power  of  the  Institute.60 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  would  ob- 
serve, that  though  machinery  is  important,  and  organi- 
sation essential,  to  the  prosperity  of  these  Institutes,  they 
are  not  everything.  The  spirit  in  which  they  are 
worked  is  even  more  important.  If  those  who  labour 
therein  are  actuated  by  high  aims  and  an  earnest 
purpose,  they  may  perform  wonders  with  even  poor 
materials  and  opportunities.  The  dingy  garret  in  which 
they  offer  the  bread  of  knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  shall 
fill  as  worthy  a purpose  as  the  groves  of  Academus 

60  By  strict  attention  to  this  mortgage  debt,  and  3501.  of  its 
system  of  expenditure,  the  Leeds  floating  debt,  and  is  now  quite  clear 
Institute  has,  out  of  its  ordinary  of  all  debt  whatever, 
income,  recently  paid  off  600/.  of  its 
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or  the  cloistered  College.  To  their  humble  library, 
the  anxious  youth  will  come  at  the  end  of  his  daily 
labour,  to  feast  on  the  “ ample  page,  rich  with  the  spoils 
of  time;”  and  at  their  lectures  — the  lectures  of  self- 
taught  men,  unpolished  in  language  perhaps,  but  rich 
in  good  common  sense,  — the  young  man  who  has  grown 
up  untaught,  while  sects  have  been  scrambling  for  the 
privilege  of  teaching  him,  will  hear  words  that  will 
reach  even  his  rude  intellect,  and  awaken  his  better 
nature,  and  his  wife  and  children  will  be  the  happier 
that  he  has  heard  those  words.  While  we  would  desire 
that  the  externals  of  the  Institute  and  its  working 
machinery  should  be  as  good  and  efficient  as  possible, 
there  should  be  a spirit  of  devotion  in  the  workers,  to 
ensure  its  success.  If  the  final  cause  of  such  associa- 
tions be  but  to  provide  cheap  books,  amusing  lectures, 
and  comfortable  news-rooms,  these  things  might  be  left 
to  private  enterprise.  The  appeal  to  the  wealthy  for 
their  money,  and  to  the  illustrious  for  their  advocacy, 
is  a fraud.  But  if  their  promoters  recognise  the  great- 
ness of  their  vocation, — that,  in  the  words  of  Sterling, 
“ A man’s  whole  business  on  earth,  as  to  his  own  ex- 
istence, is  to  cultivate  himself ; and  his  whole  business, 
as  to  others,  is  to  cultivate  them,”  — they  will  recognise 
the  spirit  in  which  they  should  labour.  They  will  be 
content  to  work  in  any  position  in  which  they  can  be 
most  useful,  even  though  it  should  not  be  that  which 
most  redounds  to  their  personal  glory.  They  will  rather 
be  silent  than  make  the  Institute  the  arena  for  displaying 
their  power  of  empty  talk.  And  sooner  than  dissension 
should  endanger  its  welfare,  they  will  make  almost  any 
concession,  trusting  to  Truth  the  ultimate  vindication 
of  her  own  power. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

UNION  OF  INSTITUTES. 

Haying  referred  to  the  method  by  which  each  Institu- 
tion may  individually  be  best  improved  and  developed, 
we  proceed  to  consider  in  what  way  the  collective 
action  of  a number  of  Institutes  may  be  made  con- 
ducive to  the  same  end.  Here,  as  in  everything  else, 
system  and  organisation  give  power;  and  the  more 
complete  and  perfect  this  is,  the  greater  the  advantages 
to  the  respective  Institutes.  If,  indeed,  a combination 
of  them  were  incapable  of  reflecting  any  benefit  on  the 
individual  Institutes,  there  would  still  be  ample  reasons 
why  such  an  organisation  should  exist.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  some  minds  should  be  occupied  in  the  work 
of  inspection,  and  in  securing  the  general  advancement 
of  those  objects  at  which  Mechanics1  and  Literary  In- 
stitutes aim.  There  should  be  men  who,  by  their 
freedom  from  other  occupation,  position  in  life,  superior 
culture,  and  strong  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  are  fitted  to  watch  over  its  general  interests. 
They  should  at  the  same  time  be  so  familiar  with  the 
management  of  these  institutions,  as  to  give  their 
labours  a practical  value. 

The  associations  for  diffusing  knowledge  among  the 
people  may,  like  the  members  of  individual  Institutes, 
derive  stimulus  and  help  from  the  sympathy  of  con- 
genial pursuits.  If  we  regard  the  individual  societies 
as  the  arteries  which  carry  the  stream  of  intellectual 
life  to  the  farthest  verge  of  our  land,  the  central  body 
that  connects  them  into  one  vast  system  may  be  likened 
to  the  heart,  which  receives  the  vitalised  blood  only 
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to  propel  it  round  with  freshened  force  and  benefit. 
Nor,  were  the  organisation  perfect,  should  there  be  the 
smallest  village,  or  most  insignificant  hamlet,  in  our 
island,  with  its  little  library  or  humble  mutual  improve- 
ment society,  that  would  fail  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
such  a central  body,  just  as  in  a healthy  body  the 
smallest  capillaries  share  the  heart’s  force  as  well  as 
the  largest  arteries. 

The  perception  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  combination  of  the  Institutes  for  adult  education, 
has  led  to  various  attempts  at  realisation.  We  say 
attempts,  for  as  yet  no  Union  of  Institutes  in  this 
country  has  attained  the  ends  it  proposed  to  itself, 
still  less  those  which  it  ought  to  fulfil.  The  cause  of 
this  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  body  partook 
of  more  than  the  weakness  of  the  members.  With,  in 
general,  no  other  source  to  rely  on  for  funds  than  the 
contributions  of  crippled  societies,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Unions  were  paralysed  for  want  of 
funds.  In  the  management  of  any  Union  of  Institutes, 
however  limited  its  objects,  there  must  be  a consider- 
able amount  of  correspondence,  and  of  mechanical 
drudgery  and  detail — a class  of  service  not  likely  to 
be  well,  or  continuously  performed,  by  an  unpaid  ama- 
teur ; but  in  no  single  Union  yet  established,  have  the 
Institutes  contributed  as  much  to  the  central  body  as 
would  enable  them  to  engage  an  ordinary  clerk. 

The  union  of  educational  societies  for  mutual  advan- 
tage had  been  extensively  adopted  in  America  (before 
it  was  even  thought  of  in  England),  under  the  name  of 
the  Lyceum  system.  With  the  rapidity  of  develop- 
ment which  seems  to  attend  every  thing  American,  the 
plan,  from  its  first  proposal  in  1826  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Education,  had  in  1831  grown  into  an  actual 
union  of  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand 
town  Lyceums,  fifty  or  sixty  county  Lyceums,  and  a 
general  union  of  the  whole  under  the  denomination  of 
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the  11  National  Lyceum.”  The  county  Lyceums  met 
half-yearly,  to  consider  the  reports  from  the  town 
Lyceums.  The  county  Lyceum  obtained  from  the 
funds  furnished  by  the  town  Lyceums  a county  library, 
apparatus,  and  models.  Collections  in  natural  history 
and  mineralogy  were  furnished  principally  by  the 
labour  of  the  members  of  the  town  Lyceums.  The 
state  Lyceums  were  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
county  Lyceums,  and  held  meetings  annually.  The 
object  of  the  state  Lyceums  was  to  “ hear  reports  from 
the  county  Lyceums  on  the  progress  of  education  in 
every  part  of  the  state,  to  collect  and  combine  facts  of 
a useful  character,  to  publish  results  and  statements  of 
former  experiments,  to  suggest  new  ones,  to  confer  and 
propose  prizes  and  rewards, — in  a word,  to  act  in  every 
particular  as  a sort  of  provincial  board,  in  aid  of  the 
national  one  (as  the  National  Lyceum  may  be  called), 
for  the  promotion  of  general  education.” 

The  National  Lyceum  is  to  the  state  Lyceums  what 
these  are  to  the  county  Lyceums,  and  these  again  to 
the  town  Lyceums  ; the  organisation  of  the  strength 
and  experience  of  the  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual bodies.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Lyceum, 
delegates  from  the  state  Lyceums  are  assembled  ; and, 
where  no  state  Lyceum  exists  from  the  county,  or  even 
the  town  Lyceums,  and  also  from  the  several  classes  of 
public  teachers,  papers  are  read  on  important  subjects 
connected  with  education. 

Mr.  Wyse  (late  M.P.  for  Waterford),  from  whose  paper 
on  the  Lyceum  system  of  America01  the  foregoing  facts 
have  been  taken,  brought  the  subject  of  these  Unions 
prominently  before  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
recommended  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
this  country  in  a modified  form.  The  first  practical 

61  Second  Publication  of  the  since  this  account  was  published, 
Central  Society  of  Education,  1838.  information  as  to  its  present  state 
So  long  a period  having  elapsed  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 
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attempt  to  establish  a union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes 
was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  who,  in  an  article  in 
the  “Leeds  Mercury”  of  the  26th  September,  1837, 
proposed  the  formation  of  the  West  Riding  Union  of 
Mechanics’  Institutes.  The  plan  was  favourably  re- 
ceived; and,  at  a meeting  of  delegates  authorised  by 
thirteen  societies,  the  Union  was  duly  formed  on  the 
11th  December,  1837.  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  who  was 
chosen  to  be  the  first  president,  has  continued  to  fill 
that  office  to  the  present  time.  By  his  personal  labours, 
and  the  prominence  he  has  given  through  the  press  to 
the  subject  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  he  has  contributed 
very  largely  to  their  diffusion. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  Mr.  Baines’s  original 
proposals  was,  that  the  Union  should  engage  one  or 
more  permanent  lecturers  to  visit  the  Institutes,  to 
give  a regular  course  of  instruction  on  such  subjects  as 
Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Political  Economy,  &c.  The 
lecturers  were  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  Institutions 
with  a complete  course  of  instruction  on  each  subject, 
and  thus,  at  least,  carry  out  the  object  which  the  earliest 
promoters  of  Mechanics’  Institutes  had  contemplated. 
Unfortunately  this  idea  could  not  be  accomplished,  and 
yet  remains  to  be  realised.  As  the  next  best  thing,  the 
Union  made  arrangements  with  lecturers  for  concurrent 
courses  of  lectures  to  such  Institutes  as  were  able  to 
afford  their  services. 

It  was  thought  that,  by  securing  to  a lecturer  a 
series  of  consecutive  engagements  in  contiguous  In- 
stitutes, some  reduction  on  lecture  fees,  and  a large 
reduction  in  travelling  expenses,  might  have  been 
effected.  The  plan  succeeded  in  the  case  of  a few  well- 
known  and  very  popular  lecturers ; but  afterwards, 
when  the  system  had  to  depend  upon  the  ordinary 
demand  for  paid  lectures,  it  broke  down  completely. 
As  we  have  said,  the  engagement  of  a paid  lecturer  is 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  with  the  large  majority 
of  Institutes.  The  Yorkshire  Union  now  confines  itself 
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to  offering,  in  the  Annual  Report,  a list  of  lecturers  with 
whom  the  united  Institutions  may  correspond  when 
wanting  their  services.  In  April,  1841,  the  Union  was 
changed  from  the  West  Riding  into  the  Yorkshire 
Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes.  The  following  com- 
parison of  its  state  at  the  formation,  with  its  present 
condition,  is  interesting : — 


1837 

1852 

Institutions. 

Members. 

Books. 

13 

123 

2661 

20,000 

8,373  in  9 of  the  Institutes. 
100,000  „ 

In  1849,  a new  plan  was  tried.  The  sum  of  nearly 
200/.  per  annum  was  raised  by  subscriptions  among  the 
gentry  of  Yorkshire,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a 
paid  agent  and  lecturer.  With  but  one  lecturer  for 
visiting  1 20  Institutions  scattered  over  the  whole  of  a 
large  county,  and  that  within  the  six  winter  months, 
each  Institute  cannot  obtain  more  than  one  lecture  per 
year.  This  is  better  than  nothing,  but  too  little  to 
present  a tolerably  complete  and  connected  view  of  any 
single  topic.  Being  restricted  to  one  set  of  Institutions, 
he  has  to  lecture  upon  a greater  variety  of  subjects  than 
the  most  encyclopaedic  head  could  thoroughly  master ; 
the  lectures  are  given  at  a large  amount  of  time  and 
labour  to  the  lecturer,  while  the  pecuniary  cost  to  the 
Institute  for  travelling  is  heavy,  owing  to  the  visits  not 
occurring  in  their  topographical  order. 

The  advantages  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  are  thus 
stated  in  the  Report:  — 

“ 1st.  The  publication  of  an  annual  report,  embracing 
the  principal  features  furnished  by  the  experience  of 
each  Institution  during  the  preceding  year.  The  Report 
is  the  only  permanent  record  of  the  history  and  progress 
of  these  Institutions.  By  its  means  each  Institution  is 
enabled  to  learn,  from  the  experience  of  others,  to 
secure  the  advantages,  and  avoid  the  mistakes,  of  similar 
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Institutions.  It  also  extends  the  knowledge  of  them 
to  persons  by  whom  they  were  unknown,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently valued,  and  leads  to  their  formation  in  districts 
where  no  Institution  exists.  Along  with  the  reports  of 
the  Institutions,  the  Central  Committee  send  a general 
report  containing  such  suggestions  and  remarks  as  they 
think  useful. 

“ 2nd.  Affording  Institutes  facilities  for  obtaining 
lecturers.  Local  committees  have  but  few  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  character  and  ability  of  professional 
lecturers.  The  Central  Committee  makes  proper  inquiry 
upon  these  points  before  recommending  them.62  The 
Eeport  also  records  the  names  of  gentlemen  willing  to 
give  gratuitous  lectures  at  the  Institutes  in  their  own 
neighbourhood.  And,  lastly,  it  offers  the  use  of  100 
original  manuscript  lectures,  many  of  them  charac- 
terised by  great  ability. 

“ 3rd.  The  services  of  an  agent  or  lecturer,  who  is 
paid  principally  by  contributions  from  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Yorkshire.  His  duties  are  to  deliver  lectures  ; 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  new  Institutions,  wherever 
openings  present  themselves ; and  to  visit  committees, 
when  invited  by  them,  for  the  sake  of  suggesting 
improvements  in  the  constitution  and  management  of 
the  Institutions,  or  to  assist  at  their  annual  meetings. 

“ 4th.  The  annual  meeting  of  delegates  from  each 
Institution,  held  every  year  in  a different  locality.  At 
these  meetings  valuable  information  is  often  elicited, 
and  mutual  sympathy  and  encouragement  given  to 
further  exertions. 

“ 5th.  The  Central  Committee  are  at  all  times  ready 
to  give  their  advice  when  it  is  desired,  to  revise  the 
rules  of  new  Institutions,  and  to  aid,  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  the  general  prosperity  of  each  and  all  of  them. 

6?  Being  connected  with  one  of  turers,  it  has  thus  the  still  greater 
the  largest  Institutions,  which  is  able  advantage  of  judging  practically  of 
to  engage  a great  variety  of  lec-  the  merits  of  each  lecturer. 
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Considering  that  the  subscriptions  from  the  respective 
Institutes  is  (for  the  majority  of  them)  only  10s.  per 
annum 63,  it  is  obvious  that  the  advantages  far  transcend 
the  pecuniary  contributions. 

We  have  cited  the  Yorkshire  Union,  because  it  is  the 
first  in  order  of  time,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Union  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  formed  last  year,  the  most 
important. 

Several  other  Unions  were  formed,  for  the  history  of 
which  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Hudson’s  work  on  adult 
education.64  Most  of  them  have  become  extinct,  many 
of  them  almost  as  soon  as  formed.65  Those  that  remain 
possess  as  yet  so  little  cohesion  and  vitality,  that  the 
activity  of  one  or  two  persons  alone  prevents  them  from 
sharing  the  same  fate.  Once  a year,  indeed,  at  their 
annual  gatherings  under  the  presidency  of  some  distin- 
guished friend  of  popular  instruction,  they  waken  up 
into  renewed  life;  but,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
their  action  is  scarcely  felt  by  the  individual  Institutes. 
These  annual  re-unions  are  indeed  valuable ; and,  being 
held  each  year  in  a different  town,  realise  advantages 
which  a great  gathering  in  London  could  not  confer. 
A conference  of  the  delegates  of  these  Institutes,  aided 
by  distinguished  men,  imparts  importance  to  the  local 
Institute  visited  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  re- 
moves much  of  the  ill-will  and  antagonism  to  which 
such  societies  are  still  liable.  Then,  again,  the  delegates, 
who  are  usually  members  of  the  committee  of  their 
own  local  Institute,  go  home,  cheered  on  by  that  sym- 


63  Institutes  having  70  mem- 
bers, or  under,  pay  - 5s. 

Institutes  having  above  70 
members,  and  under  150, 
pay  - 10«. 

Institutes  having  above  150 
members  pay  - 205. 

64  P.  175  — 188. 

65  Those  lately  in  existence  were, 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union, 


extinct ; the  Wesfern  Union,  lately 
dissolved.  The  Midland  Union  now 
confines  itself  to  holding  annual 
meetings  in  the  larger  towns  of  the 
district,  and  promoting  the  formation 
of  village  Institutes.  A Leicester- 
shire Union  was  inaugurated  on 
January  3rd,  1853,  consisting  of 
about  fifteen  Institutes.  The  York- 
shire Union  and  Northern  Union  still 
continue. 
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pa  thy  which  congregations  of  men  for  a common  object 
always  awaken.  Sometimes  they  obtain  practical 
hints  of  great  importance,  and  learn  to  take  larger  views 
of  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  Institutes  ; they  see 
and  feel  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  a great  work,  and 
they  become  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  exalted 
endeavour.66 

The  question  meets  us,  Why  have  the  Unions  of  Insti- 
tutes not  accomplished  more  ? Is  it  because  the  objects 
at  which  they  aimed  are  impracticable  in  themselves*  or 
is  it  because  they  have  not  had  the  means  to  accomplish 
them  ? We  venture  to  affirm  the  latter.  Owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  Institutions,  the  conductors  are  apt  to 
look  upon  every  farthing  contributed  to  the  Unions  as 
so  much  loss,  unless  an  immediate  equivalent  is  returned 
to  them.  Notwithstanding  the  very  small  subscription 
required  from  the  Institutes,  only  nominally  adequate  to 
cover  the  trivial  expenses  of  the  Union,  the  subscrip- 
tions are  always  in  arrear.  The  balance-sheet  for  1852 
of  the  Yorkshire  Union  shows  that  30/.  was  the  total 
sum  received  in  one  year  from  120  Institutes  (an  aver- 
age of  55.  each),  and  the  balance  due  to  the  treasurer 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  69/.  65.,  was  increased  to 
82/.  IO5.  2 d.  at  the  end  of  it.  Even  to  the  fund  for  the 
payment  of  a lecturer  to  this  Union,  out  of  the  nine  or 
ten  which  subscribed  to  it  on  its  establishment  in  1849, 
seven  have  ceased  to  subscribe,  the  reason  assigned  in 
every  case  being  the  lowness  of  their  own  funds.67  The 


06  So  powerful  an  engine  of  im- 
provement was  the  American  Ly- 
ceum system  in  this  respect,  and  so 
beneficial  these  conferences  of  teach- 
ers and  others  interested  in  educa- 
tion, that,  according  to  their  Report 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wyse,  “ the  character 
of  a vast  number  of  schools  has  been 
entirely  changed,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out any  additional  expense  of  time 
or  money.  Numerous  towns  are  now 
realising  double,  from  their  appro- 
priations to  schools,  of  what  they  re- 


ceived two  years  since.  The  same 
teachers  and  the  same  pupils  do 
twice  the  work  very  recently  per- 
formed by  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  management  and  aid  received  by 
them  from  Lyceums.” 

67  In  the  Northern  Union,  the  total 
subscription  received  from  the 
branches,  in  1852,  was  16/.  10s., 
The  balance  due  to  the  treasurer 
was  increased  from  12/.  11s.  9 d.  to 
21/.  15s.  9 d. 
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Union  of  Institutes  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Society  of  Arts,  has  commenced  by  charging  the  Insti- 
tutes joining  it  two  guineas  per  annum.  This  sum, 
small  as  it  is  when  compared  with  the  advantages 
which  such  a union  cannot  but  confer,  will  place  it 
utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  smaller  Institutes  to  join 
it.  We  fear,  also,  that  when  the  novelty  has  passed 
away,  no  small  number  of  the  u 220  Institutes,  contain- 
ing 90,000  members,”  will  cease  to  belong  to  it,  unless 
it  offer  advantages  greater  than  it  has  yet  proposed,  or 
than  it  will  be  capable  of  doing  without  aid  is  afforded 
it  of  a more  practical  character  than  that  tendered  it  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1852,  valuable  as  that  doubtless  was. 

The  advantages  which  a union  of  Institutes  should 
confer,  are  of  a twofold  nature  : — 

1st.  Those  which  belong  to  the  general  interests  of 
all  such  Institutes ; 

2nd.  Those  which  have  special  reference  to  each  in- 
dividual Institution. 

The  benefits  which  a central  body,  acting  for  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  adult  education,  might  confer,  are  in 
our  opinion  quite  as  numerous  and  important  as  those 
it  can  offer  to  the  individual  Institutes.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  equally  valued  by  the  reci- 
pients, except  in  those  moments  of  emergency  when  the 
general  want  becomes  their  own  special  case.  Most 
local  committees  would  promptly  refuse  their  contribu- 
tions to  a central  body  which  solicited  funds  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  legislative  exemption  for  local  taxation, 
unless  its  own  Institution  were  at  that  moment  subjected 
to  a heavy  demand  for  local  rates.  Is  it,  therefore,  likely 
that  services  of  this  important  character  will  be  ren- 
dered in  a constant  and  effectual  manner,  unless  the 
central  body  can  derive  funds  from  other  than  a local 
source  ? One  of  the  primary  duties  of  a central  body, 
such  as  we  assume  should  exist,  is  to  become  aggressive  ; 
by  which  we  mean,  that  it  should  direct  attention  to 
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tliose  places  where  no  means  of  adult  education  exist, 
with  a view  of  organising  such.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  a 
central  body  to  improve  less  advanced  societies  by  the 
example  of  those  which  are  more  so,  then,  'a  fortiori , it 
behoves  it  to  help  places  where  no  such  means  exist  at 
all.  There  are  numerous  places  (far  more  than  many 
may  imagine)  where  neither  institute,  nor  night  school, 
nor  library  exists,  and  where  the  sole  resort  of  the 
working  man,  if  he  will  not  stay  at  his  (often  uninvit- 
ing) home,  must  be  either  the  street-corner  or  the  public- 
house.  Such  destitute  places  may  be  classified  into 
small  towns  capable  of  supporting  a Mechanics’  Institute, 
with  its  machinery  of  classes,  lectures,  &c.,  and  into 
villages  unequal  to  this,  but  which  might  furnish  a 
good  number  of  subscribers  to  a library.  In  many 
small  towns  no  institution  exists,  simply  because  nobod}^ 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  start  it.  If  you  talk  to  one  of 
the  inhabitants  on  the  subject,  he  will  tell  you  that  it 
“ has  been  mentioned,  and  Sir  Somebody  offered  to 
give  51.  and  some  books,  but  nobody  else  took  it  up  ; 
so  it  fell  through.”  You  suggest  that  they  are  quite 
as  capable  of  supporting  an  Institute  as  some  other 
place  which  you  name.  “Yes,”  he  replies,  “but  then 
they  have  no  public  spirit  here,  though  perhaps  some- 
thing might  be  done.”  And  everybody’s  business  being 
nobody’s,  there  the  matter  would  end.  Now,  it  is  pre- 
cisely here  that  the  Union  ought  to  step  in.  Let  it 
send  its  agent  or  representative,  a man  of  good  address, 
whose  ability  would  reflect  as  much  credit  on  the  Union 
as  the  Union  on  him,  and  a man  earnest  in  his  work, 
for  without  this,  all  other  qualifications  are  in  vain. 
He  would  summon  the  inhabitants  together,  and  obtain 
the  presence  or  sanction  of  the  principal  residents 
where  possible,  explain  the  importance  of  adult  educa- 
tion, the  nature  and  objects  of  Mechanics’  Institutions, 
and  the  desirableness  of  each  inhabitant  helping  so  good 
a work.  He  would  get  a committee  formed  to  canvass 
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for  subscribers  and  donations  of  money  and  books,  and 
assist  them  in  explaining  the  object  to  the  principal  in- 
habitants. He  would  furnish  them  with  a model  of 
rules  whereby  to  frame  their  own,  a good  catalogue  of 
books  and  their  prices,  carefully  considered  plans  for 
keeping  their  accounts,  and  whatever  other  information 
might  be  needed.  Knowing  the  difficulties  of  such  un- 
dertakings, he  would  occasionally  visit  them,  till  the 
society  had  got  thoroughly  established.  This  is  no 
imaginary  plan.  It  has  been  done,  and  frequently. 
Towns  that  slumbered  long  without  one  sign  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  have  had  an  institution  established  on 
a prosperous  basis.  The  means  of  diffusing  a healthy 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere  around  have  been 
brought  into  existence  by  the  active  exertions,  for 
three  or  four  days,  of  one  man,  and  he  a stranger. 

But  there  are  other  places  with  a tolerable  population, 
where  no  such  means  of  adult  instruction  could  exist, 
for  there  are  no  persons  willing  or  able  to  conduct  one. 
The  squire,  or  the  clergyman,  is  the  only  person  who 
could  render  effectual  help,  but  in  not  one  instance  out 
of  a score  do  they  look  with  favour  upon  the  plan — well, 
indeed,  if  they  do  not  oppose  it  as  “new-fangled  and 
dangerous.”  They  have  never  seen  the  labourer  in  any 
other  state  than  that  of  besotted  ignorance,  and  they 
care  not  to  believe  any  other  possible.  Intelligence,  as 
they  conceive  of  it,  means  insubordination,  while  lite- 
rary taste  of  the  humblest  kind  is  but  another  name  for 
laziness  and  discontent.  The  only  growth  the  peasant 
acquires  is  that  of  the  body,  his  pleasures  are  rude 
sports,  and  the  tap-room  of  the  village  public-house  his 
highest  elysium.  Those  who  have  only  lived  in  towns, 
and  become  familiarised  with  the  mental  activity  there 
prevailing,  cannot  realise  the  dull  stupidity  of  village 
life.  Gas-light,  house-drainage,  and  similar  advantages 
of  civilisation,  are  eschewed,  even  when  offered  ; and 
efforts  to  help  the  rural  population  are  often  treated  as 
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selfish  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  them.  This  state 
of  things  of  course  has  many  exceptions.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  it  should  exist  at  all.  Let  but 
the  Government  of  the  country  do  its  duty  in  respect 
of  the  education  of  the  young,  and  many  of  the  worst 
evils  of  our  village  life  will  pass  away.  At  least  its 
sluggishness,  its  sensualism,  its  tenacious  adherence  to 
antiquated  absurdities,  will  be  diminished.  Much,  how- 
ever, might  be  done  by  really  efficient  unions.  They 
might  send  an  occasional  lecturer,  who  should  teach,  in 
a clear  and  interesting  manner,  the  first  principles  of 
science,  explain  the  importance  of  cleanliness  of  person 
and  dwelling,  of  ventilation,  of  sobriety,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  these  things  to  moral  happiness,  as  well  as 
physical  comfort. 

The  Union  might  also  give  important  aid  to  the 
cause  of  adult  education  by  the  establishment  of  itine- 
rating village  libraries.  The  original  capital  for  buying 
the  books  would  be  furnished  by  the  Union,  obtained 
mostly  from  gentlemen  in  the  localities  to  be  benefited, 
and  the  subscription  of  the  readers  to  be  at  such  a rate 
as  would  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  management,  and 
replace  the  books  as  they  became  worn  out.  The 
books  should  be  removed  at  short  and  regular  periods 
from  village  to  village,  and  thus  they  would  preserve 
the  constant  stimulus  of  novelty.  The  plan  of  itine- 
rating libraries  has  been  tried  in  Scotland  very  ex- 
tensively, and  in  Cumberland  also  in  connection  with 
the  Northern  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  it  is 
being  brought  into  operation  in  the  Yorkshire  Union 
of  Mechanics’  Institutes. 68 

The  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries  says, — 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  much  of 
the  future  character  of  our  agricultural  population, 


68  See  Appendix  E. 
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social,  moral,  and  religions,  may  depend  on  the  ex- 
tension and  due  formation  of  village  libraries.  In  so 
important  an  object  it  is  alike  the  duty  of  the  landed 
proprietor  and  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  assist.  By 
such  means  the  frivolous  or  unprincipled  books  which 
now  circulate  among  our  rural  population69  may  be 
replaced  by  sound,  healthy,  and  genuinely  English 
literature.  The  people  may  be  taught  many  lessons 
which  concern  their  material,  as  well  as  their  moral 
and  religious  welfare.  The  cleanliness  and  ventilation 
of  their  dwellings,  habits  of  providence,  of  temperance, 
a taste  for  something  better  than  mere  animal  enjoy- 
ment, may  be  instilled  into  them  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  well-chosen  books.”70 

It  is  clear  that  if  some  body  superintending  the 
general  interests  of  adult  education  do  not  undertake 
the  movement  of  such  Institutes,  no  one  else  will,  or 
can.  The  individual  Institutes  are  too  weak  to  act 
with  much  effect  on  the  surrounding  district,  though 
doubtless  many  of  them  could  do  more  than  they  do, 
by  establishing  small  branch  Institutes.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  itinerating  libraries  above  referred  to,  Mr. 
Edward  Baines  observes  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
villages,  — 

“ For  them  no  hall  of  philosophical  society,  or  even 
of  mechanics’  institution,  opens  its  doors ; for  them  no 
well-stored  museum  spreads  its  wonders ; for  them  no 
public  library  presents  its  shelves  4 rich  with  the  spoils 
of  time;’  to  them  no  lecturer,  noble  or  simple,  unfolds 
the  fruits  of  his  life  of  study ; to  them  no  reading-room, 
or  news-room,  offers  the  attractive  news  of  the  da}^, 
mixed  up  with  high  discussion,  with  the  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  science,  and  tit-bits  of  literature  and 

6l)  No  books  rather  than  frivolous  70  Report  from  the  Select  Coin- 
books, is  the  rule  of  village  life,  mittee  on  Public  Libraries,  page  1 1, 
Of  the  two  evils  the  last  is  the  least. 
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poetry : such  intellectual  lights  shine  not  in  their  fir- 
mament, — 

But  clouds  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  tliem  ; ” 

except,  indeed,  where  the  blaze  of  the  public-house 
fire  shines  upon  the  beer-blurred  newspaper,  and  the 
frequenters  imbibe  together  the  stimulants  of  politics 
and  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  till  the  latter  asserts  his  easy 
supremacy,  and  muddles  or  inflames  his  rustic  votaries. 

“ Such  is  notoriously  the  condition  of  thousands  of 
small  villages  in  this  country,  not  indeed  wholly  out 
of  the  reach  of  our  cheaper  periodical  literature,  but 
cut  off  by  the  ‘taxes  on  knowledge’  from  the  luxury 
of  a newspaper  at  their  own  firesides,  and  without  any 
public  means  of  improving  their  minds.  Can  we  wonder 
that  so  many  of  our  young  men  and  women,  taken  at 
too  early  an  age  from  school,  forget  the  little  they  have 
learnt  there,  before  they  come  to  marry,  and  then  sign 
the  register  with  the  mark  which  proves  how  little 
qualified  they  are  to  fulfil  the  intellectual  duties  of 
parents  ? ” 71 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  extending  the  agen- 
cies for  adult  instruction  by  means  of  a Central 
Union,  because  we  feel  that  its  importance  has  not  been 
sufficiently  appreciated.  Whatever  subdivisions  it  might 
be  found  desirable  to  introduce  by  means  of  County 
and  Sub-Unions,  a National  Union  with  its  seat  in 
London  is  essential,  for  there  are  objects  which  no  body 
out  of  London  could  so  well  accomplish,  and  there  are 
some  aids  that  the  Union  might  render  to  all  Insti- 
tutes, which  it  would  be  a loss  of  labour  to  provide  for 
one  district  merely.  Amongst  the  objects  which  would 
devolve  upon  such  a National  Union  as  we  propose, 
would  be  the  securing  of  adequate  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  Mechanics’  Institutes  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature.  A 


71  Leeds  Mercury,  December  1 4? -h  1802. 
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body  in  London  representing  the  interests  of  a vast 
confederacy  of  Institutes  would  deserve,  and  naturally 
command,  an  influence  to  which  no  Provincial  Union  or 
isolated  Institute  could  aspire.  The  Council  of  the 
National  Union  would  be  able  to  furnish  information 
to  the  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  at  the 
time  it  Avas  wanted,  to  organise  public  opinion  on  any 
question  of  importance  (connected  with  the  cause  of 
adult  education),  and  to  get  expressions  of  that 
opinion  by  means  of  petitions,  meetings,  &c.  Of  the 
importance  of  some  such  body  to  act  for  the  Institutes, 
two  illustrations  suggest  themselves,  in  which  questions 
of  great  urgency  to  Mechanics’  Institutes  are  in  abey- 
ance, simply  for  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Institutes  to  bring  their  just  claims  before  the  Le- 
gislature. 

One  of  these  is,  the  power  to  protect  their  property, 
and  punish  fraud  and  dishonesty.  In  some  places 
Institutions  have  had  large  portions  of  their  property 
boldly  taken  away  by  members  who  had  only  subscribed 
a few  shillings.  Other  cases  are  known  to  us,  in  which 
the  Institutions  having  declined  down  to  a very  few 
members,  these  have  divided  the  property  among 
themselves,  consisting  of  large  quantities  of  valuable 
books  given  to  the  Institute  on  public  grounds.  An 
instance  was  recently  named  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  writer  says,  “ We  have  been  great 
losers  by  the  non-enrolment  of  the  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion, having  lost  in  1850  a library  containing  upwards 
of  2000  volumes,  and  other  property  which  had  cost 
more  than  400Z.,  through  a difference  existing  among 
the  members,  and  upon  which  difference  the  magistrates 
could  not  arbitrate,  simply  through  the  society  being  an 
illegal  one.  The  result  was  a split  between  the  mem- 
bers, about  150  seizing  the  whole  property,  and  the 
remaining  600  members  being  left  without  anything. 
They  consequently  established  our  present  Institution ; 
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and  the  old  one  (the  Working  Man’s  Institution),  after 
struggling  for  some  time,  finally  disposed  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  property  for  about  12 1.,  and  ceased  to 
exist.  This  difference  and  sacrifice  of  public  property 
was  occasioned  through  a small  portion  of  the  members 
wishing  to  introduce  works  of  an  objectionable  tendency 
into  the  library.” 72  The  want  of  legal  protection  has 
been  sometimes  an  obstacle  to  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  ; and  unless  legislative  protection  be  extended 
to  the  property  of  these  societies,  we  anticipate  that 
the  instances  of  dishonesty  to  these  Institutes  will  be 
multiplied. 

The  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutes  thus  state  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Institutes  labour  in  the  protection  of  their  property  : — 

“ Your  Committee  have,  during  the  past  year,  care- 
fully reconsidered  the  very  important  subject  of  in- 
vesting the  Institutes  with  efficient  powers  for  self- 
regulation and  security  of  property.  The  preliminary 
question  is,  whether  that  object  can  be  attained  by 
trust-deed  alone,  or  will  require  the  aid  of  the  legis- 
lature ? The  difficulties  of  a trust-deed,  unaided  by 
legislative  sanction,  are  very  serious.  They  apply  in 
some  measure  to  the  buildings  of  an  Institution,  but  in 
a much  greater  degree  to  its  books  and  moveable  pro- 
perty. These,  being  either  given  to  the  members  or 
bought  with  their  money,  will  become  their  joint  pro- 
perty, except  so  far  as  the  rules  of  the  Institution  may 
affect  or  abridge  their  rights.  Unless  the  rules  are 
framed  so  as  to  exclude  the  members  from  all  pro- 
prietary right  whatever,  and  leaving  them  only  a re- 
vocable privilege  of  qualified  enjoyment,  they  are  part- 
owners,  and  the  part-owner  of  a book  or  other  chattel 
is  not  amenable  for  the  misappropriation  of  it  to  the 
criminal  law,  or  (except  where  specially  provided  by 

72  Society  of  Arts  Journal,  No.  9*  pa^e  104),  January  21st  1853. 
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the  legislature)  to  any  summary  jurisdiction.  No  trust- 
deeds  or  rules  which  should  stop  short  of  absolute  ex- 
clusion of  members  from  proprietary  right,  will  remove 
the  difficulty,  because  all  deeds  and  rules  stopping  short 
of  that  point  are,  in  their  nature,  only  contracts  be- 
tween the  part-owners  of  a chattel,  by  which  each 
binds  himself  to  certain  limits  on  the  exercise  of  his 
separate  rights  of  ownership,  for  the  general  benefit  of 
his  co-owners  and  himself,  and  no  contentious  juris- 
diction, either  criminal  or  civil,  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  law,  can  be  created  by  contracts.  The  alter- 
native, therefore,  is,  between  leaving  the  books  and 
moveable  property  to  such  protection  as  Courts  of 
Equity  or  Common  Law  (including  County  Courts) 
may  be  able  to  afford,  which  might  often  prove  inade- 
quate ; or  framing  the  trust-deeds,  or  rules,  so  as  to 
invest  the  trustees  of  the  Institution  with  all  the 
powers  of  absolute  legal  ownership  over  its  books  and 
moveable  property,  and  leave  to  the  members  merely 
a revocable  privilege  of  using  them.  If  the  trustees 
were  a changing  body,  a new  trust-deed  would  be 
necessary  upon  every  change ; and  if  a permanent  one, 
they  could  not  retain  the  management  of  an  Institution 
in  their  own  hands  without  violating  the  essential 
principles  of  self-government.  They  must,  therefore, 
either  be  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a fluctuating 
Committee  of  Management,  to  which  few  trustees 
would  consent,  or  be  left  irresponsible,  which,  if  they 
are  at  the  same  time  to  be  invested  with  powers  of 
absolute  legal  ownership  over  the  books  and  moveable 
property,  would  leave  the  members  at  their  mercy. 
To  these  difficulties,  which  are  inseparable  from  any 
attempt  to  regulate  Institutions,  whether  existing  or 
future,  by  trust-deed  alone,  must  be  added  others 
applying  to  most,  if  not  all,  existing  Institutions. 

“ Interests  already  subsist  in  the  property  of  such 
Institutions  which  it  would  be  difficult,  and  may  some- 
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times  be  found  impossible,  to  trace  and  define,  and 
several  of  which,  if  traced  and  defined,  would  be  found 
vested  in  married  females,  minors,  or  others,  either 
nwilling  or  under  legal  disability  to  transfer  them  to 
trustees.  In  all  such  cases,  the  title  of  the  trustees 
would,  without  legislative  assistance,  be  imperfect ; the 
imperfection  might  lead  to  future  litigation,  and,  in  the 
case  of  buildings  or  real  property,  would  render  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a loan  on  mortgage.  These,  and 
other  difficulties,  appeared  to  your  Committee  so  great 
as  to  render  further  advice  necessary,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly consulted  Robert  Hall,  Esq.,  the  Recorder  of 
Doncaster,  who  concludes  an  elaborate  opinion  on  the 
whole  subject,  by  the  following  sentence  : ‘ I consider 
that  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  is  necessary  to 
secure  any  approximation  to  uniformity  of  organisation, 
and,  at  least  as  regards  most  existing  Institutions,  to 
have  the  power  of  suing  or  prosecuting  members,  and 
to  give  power  of  self-regulation  and  modification  on 
many  points,  such  as  the  ultimate  application  of  the 
funds,  without  having  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.’ ” 73 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  the  Union  of  Institutes, 
in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  their  Journal 
of  Feb.  4th,  1853,  propose  to  prepare  a Bill  for  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  which  will 
contain  a “ clause  declaring  that  the 
Acts  cited  in  the  margin,  being  the 
‘ School  Sites  Acts  ’ now  in  force,  shall 
be  applicable  in  all  respects  as  fully 
and  completely  to  Institutions,  as  if  they  were  the 
Schools  originally  contemplated  in  those  Acts. 

u If  such  a clause  should  become  law,  nearly  all  the 
restrictions  and  expensive  processes  which  in  this 
country  impede  the  transfer  of  real  property,  and  which 


4 & 5 Viet.  c.  28. 

7 & 8 Viet.  c.  37. 

12  & 13  Viet.  c.  49* 

13  & 14  Viet.  c.  28. 

14  & 15  Viet.  c.  24. 


73  Yorkshire  Union  Report  for  1852. 
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in  numerous  cases  absolutely  prevent  the  due  convey- 
ance of  the  sites  of  Institutes,  would  become  inoperative 
against  the  parties  to  a conveyance  of  land  or  buildings 
for  an  Institute.  Such  property  might  then  be  granted, 
conveyed,  or  enfranchised  for  such  an  object  by  a simple 
and  inexpensive  form,  by  any  person  beneficially  inte- 
rested, and  being  seized  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  life, 
by  any  lord  or  lady  of  a manor  in  respect  of  common 
land,  by  the  officers  of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Lancaster,  by  clergymen  in  respect  of  glebe,  by  any 
person  equitably  entitled  to  but  not  holding  the  legal 
estate  in  land,  by  any  infant  or  lunatic  through  his 
guardian  or  committee,  by  any  justices  of  the  peace, 
corporations,  trustees,  or  commissioners  for  public,  ec- 
clesiastical, parochial,  charitable,  or  other  purpose. 
Moreover,  the  legal  estates  in  the  Institutes  might  be 
vested  in  any  corporate  body  or  bodies,  sole  or  aggre- 
gate, lay  or  ecclesiastical,  without  licence  to  hold  land 
in  mortmain,  without  renewal  of  deeds,  and  without 
risk  of  an  expiry  of  trusts.  An  efficacious  and  cheap 
remedy  would  be  provided  against  any  unlawful  “ hold- 
ing over  ” of  the  premises  on  the  part  of  any  resident 
officer.  The  death  of  a grantor  within  twelve  months 
would  not  invalidate  a grant.  The  conveyance  of  copy- 
hold  by  the  lord  and  by  the  tenant  in  one  deed,  would 
vest  the  freehold  in  the  grantee  without  surrender  or 
admittance  in  the  lord’s  court.  Conveyances  might  be 
made  to  trustees  and  to  their  successors  in  office.” 

So  far  as  to  real  property.  With  respect  to  the  mis- 
appropriation of  the  personal  property  they  say,  u this 
might  easily  be  remedied  by  well-conceived  enactments  ; 
and  secretaries,  collectors,  or  other  functionaries 
(query  members)  misappropriating  the  funds  or  other 
property  of  an  Institute,  might  be  declared  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Act,  7 & 8 Yict.  c.  83.” 

Another  point  on  which  the  assistance  of  the  Legisla- 
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ture  is  needed,  is  the  exemption  of  such  societies  from 
local  rates  and  general  taxation.  In  this  instance,  the 
Legislature  need  only  be  called  upon  to  re-affirm,  and 
apply  its  own  expressed  intentions.  By  the  Act  6 & 7 
Viet.  c.  36,  the  lands  and  buildings  occupied  by  scien- 
tific and  literary  societies  were  to  be  exempt  from 
county,  borough,  parochial,  and  other  local  rates.74  It 
is  no  very  great  boon  to  the  cause  of  national  education, 
yet  good  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  ; and  in 
the  deplorable  financial  condition  of  these  Institutes, 
even  the  small  sum  that  would  be  demanded  by  the  rate- 
collector  is  of  great  importance.  If  the  Legislature  ex- 
tended adequate  assistance  to  the  Institutes,  we  would 
rather  such  an  exemption  were  done  away  with  alto- 
gether. But  even  this  concession  is  in  clanger  from 
some  defect  in  the  Act,  and  a few  decisions.  Indeed, 
the  Institutes  that  enjoy  exemption  are  more  indebted 
to  the  forbearance  of  those  who  levy  the  rates,  and  of 
the  magistrates,  than  to  the  protection  of  the  Act.  A 
vigorous  effort  was  made  in  1849  to  get  a more  definite 
act,  but  failed,  owing,  we  believe,  to  accidental  circum- 
stances. There  was  no  public  body  in  London  to  renew 
the  attempt  in  the  next  session,  and  the  support  given 
by  the  Institutes  to  the  movement  was  not  such  as  to 
tempt  the  promoters  of  it  to  persistent  action. 

The  question  whether  the  Institutes  shall  become  the 
depositories  of  a selection  of  the  reports  and  papers 
printed  from  time  to  time  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  now  waiting  the  decision  of  a committee 
of  that  House.  But  that  this  point  is  being  dealt  with 
is  owing  to  the  motion  of  a private  member  (Mr.  Tuf- 
nell)  rather  than  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
stitutes75, is  another  confirmation  of  our  view. 

74  Passed  28th  July,  1843.  the  Yorkshire  Union  Meeting,  1852. 

75  A petition,  praying  for  the  Another  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
grant  of  these  papers,  was  adopted  Society  of  Arts,  and  circulated  among 
at  the  last  conference  of  delegates  to  the  Institutes. 
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There  are  other  illustrations  of  the  advantages  of  a 
Central  Union.  For  example,  a system  of  keeping  the 
accounts  of  Mechanics’  Institutes  in  the  best  and 
simplest  form  is  much  to  be  desired.  In  many  Institu- 
tions, especially  small  ones,  the  accounts  are  kept,  if  it 
may  be  called  keeping  at  all,  in  the  most  wretched 
manner.  The  entry  of  the  books  from  the  library  to 
the  members,  and  the  checking  them  off  when  returned, 
is  a simple  operation,  yet  one  performed  in  an  endless 
variety  of  ways.  Yet  there  must  be  a best  way,  both  of 
keeping  the  accounts,  and  recording  the  issue  and  return 
of  books. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  there  is  one  plan 
which  would  suit  alike  the  large  town  and  the  village 
Institutes.  There  would  probably  be  required  three  or 
even  four  forms  of  book-keeping  adapted  to  the  various 
classes  of  Institutes.  The  National  Union  would  render 
most  important  services  by  devising  some  clear  and 
uniform  method,  and  making  its  principles  known  to 
every  Institute.  It  might  then  be  worth  the  while  of  a 
respectable  account-book  maker  to  keep  complete  sets 
of  the  books  on  hand,  so  that  they  could  be  readily 
obtained  as  wanted,  and  at  a much  lower  cost  when 
prepared  on  a large  scale. 

The  direct  benefit  would  not  be  the  only  one.  The 
adoption  of  a uniform  principle  of  keeping  the  accounts 
w^ould  assist  the  Institutes  to  furnish  those  comparative 
statistics  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  judging  of 
existing  modes  of  management,  and  guiding  to  future 
improvements.  The  reports  of  the  Institutes  to  the 
Union  fail  in  one  of  their  chief  advantages,  if  they  do 
not  each  furnish  information  on  the  same  points.  It 
becomes  impossible  either  to  ascertain  the  total  amount 
of  any  one  agency  embodied  in  the  Institutes,  or  the 
relative  influence  of  any  causes  deduced  from  com- 
parisons of  their  effects. 

The  u Rules  for  Mechanics’  Institutes”  in  the  Manual 
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of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
contain  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  modes  of 
conducting  the  business  of  an  Institute,  but  are  too 
cumbersome.  A copy  of  them  curtailed  and  adapted  to 
present  wants,  would  be  of  great  value,  especially  in  the 
formation  of  new  Institutions. 

A catalogue  of  books  suitable  for  Mechanics’  Institutes 
is  much  wanted.  It  might  serve  as  a model  of  the  clas- 
sification of  the  works,  and  should  name  the  nett  price 
and  the  publisher  of  each  work.  It  should  include  also 
those  books,  many  of  them  of  standard  value,  which  are 
sure  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  second-hand 
booksellers.  A supplement  should  be  issued  annually, 
containing  a list  of  the  new  works  specially  adapted  to 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  which  had  been  published  during 
the  year.  Large  numbers  of  the  Committees,  especially 
in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  never  get  to  see  the 
publishers’  and  booksellers’  catalogues,  and  if  they  do, 
they  know  too  little  of  the  works  to  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  so  as  to  spend  their  funds  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  list  of  books  issued  by  a National  Union  would 
be  valuable,  not  merely  as  suggestive  of  works  to  be 
bought,  but,  if  judiciously  done,  as  a guide  in  the  selec- 
tion. If  this  proposed  list  came  in  the  form  of  a clas- 
sified catalogue,  it  might  be  made  to  indicate,  under 
each  division,  what  are  the  most  important  works  in 
each  branch  of  knowledge,  thus  ensuring  a degree  of 
completeness  alike  in  the  libraries  of  the  small  and  of 
the  larger  Institutes. 

Thus,  if  figures  were  adopted,  1 would  indicate  that 
the  book  was  indispensable ; 2,  that  it  was  desirable  for 
a wider  circle ; 3,  if  a still  larger  selection  was  desired  ; 
and  so  on.  The  Yorkshire  Union  is  about  to  issue  such 
a catalogue ; but  as  the  Mechanics’  Institutes  in  one 
county  do  not  differ  from  those  in  another,  which  may 
have  no  Union,  and  as  clear  accounts,  good  rules,  and  a 
suggestive  catalogue,  are  advantages  that  all  Institutes 
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should  possess,  the  preparation  of  these  things  more 
properly  devolves  upon  a National  Union.  Indeed,  if 
such  helps  were  prepared  for  the  whole  country,  they 
might  be  done  with  a perfection  not  to  be  expected  in 
those  provided  for  a single  county. 

We  will  next  consider  those  direct  advantages  which 
organisation  might  confer  upon  the  individual  societies, 
and,  first  in  importance,  come  the  lectures. 

We  have  already  stated  the  very  small  proportion  of 
paid  lectures  taken  by  the  Institutes,  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  for  combined  courses  of 
lectures.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  county 
unions  wherever  they  have  existed  long  enough  for  the 
novelty  of  such  arrangements  to  pass  away.76  If  Me- 
chanics’ Institutes  are  to  remain  in  the  same  state  they 
have  been  in  for  some  years  past,  and  if  unions  continue 
to  have  no  funds  other  than  those  furnished  by  the 
societies  in  combination  with  them,  the  prospect  of  any 
advantage  to  Mechanics’  Institutes  in  the  way  proposed 
is  small  indeed. 

We  trust  those  who  have  originated  the  Union  of 
Mechanics’  Institutes  in  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Arts,  will  remember  this,  lest  they  but  repeat  the  failure 
of  other  unions ; and  without  their  plea  of  want  of  ex- 


76  Out  of  the  236  Institutes  in 
connection  with  the  Society  of  Arts, 
to  each  of  which  a schedule  was  sent, 
asking  for  information,  to  ascertain 
the  subjects  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  have  lectures,  and  the 
sums  they  were  willing  to  give  for 
the  same,  only  137  made  returns; 
and  of  these  not  more  than  83  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  make  them  for  the 
present  season.  The  total  number 
of  lectures  required  was  306,  and, 
while  the  lowest  fee  offered  was  1/., 
the  highest  was  but  51.  5s.  to  in- 
clude travelling  and  other  expenses  : 
30  were  requested  at  fees  not  amount- 
ing to  more  than  40s.  each.  (Mr. 


Plarry  Chester’s  Report  of  the  In- 
stitutes’ Committee,  Jan.  12th,  1853, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  No.  8.) 

In  the  Northern  Union,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  an  emi- 
nent scientific  lecturer  of  London  to 
deliver  twenty  lectures,  on  consecu- 
tive evenings,  at  one  guinea  per 
lecture.  “ Liberal  as  these  terms 
were,  the  committee  found,  with  ex- 
treme regret,  that  only  six  engage- 
ments could  be  obtained,  and  these 
from  societies  lying  so  wide  apart, 
that  they  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  abandon  the  project.”  (Report, 
1852.) 
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perience.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  growth 
of  intelligence,  and  the  awakened  attention  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  Government,  to  the  necessities  of  industrial 
education,  will  so  improve  our  Institutes,  that  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  each  to  secure  complete  courses  of 
good  lectures. 

There  are  two  methods  of  economising  the  expense  of 
lectures.  One  is  by  reducing  the  payment  to  the  lec- 
turer himself.  Under  the  impression  that  the  engage- 
ments to  be  offered  him  by  the  unions  will  be  numerous, 
and  the  excusable  desire  to  tempt  the  committee  to 
engage  him, — perhaps,  too,  with  that  disregard  of  his 
pecuniary  interests  too  characteristic  of  men  engaged  in 
scientific  and  literary  vocations, — he  often  agrees  to 
lecture  for  a sum,  which,  when  his  expenses  are  de- 
ducted, will  scarcely  leave  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour. 
Of  all  false  economies,  this  is  the  most  pernicious,  and 
(shall  we  say)  the  most  cruel.  It  tends  to  drive  from 
the  profession  of  lecturer  every  man  of  ability,  who 
naturally  seeks  that  remuneration  in  other  departments 
which  he  cannot  find  in  this.  We  knew  an  eminent 
lecturer  who  lately  died  in  extreme  poverty,  as  well  he 
might,  who  agreed  to  give  lectures  to  Institutions,  and 
to  pay  his  travelling  expenses  and  carriage  of  apparatus, 
all  for  the  sum  of  25«s.  per  lecture.  And  sums  not  very 
much  larger  than  this  are  frequently  paid  to  able  pro- 
fessional lecturers.  Unions  in  future  must  take  care 
that  whatever  the  terms  on  which  lecturers  are  engaged, 
they  shall  at  least  have  proper  payment  for  the  talent 
employed. 

The  other  method  of  economising  the  cost  of  lectures, 
is  that  of  arranging  the  engagements  of  the  lecturer. 
It  saves  him  much  time  and  trouble,  and  by  combining 
his  engagements  in  topographical  order,  and  at  convenient 
periods,  travelling  expenses  and  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
apparatus  are  saved.  All  that  can  be  saved  in  this  way 
is  true  economy. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  a Union  with  its  centre  in 
London  could  afford  valuable  aid  to  both  lecturers  and 
Institutes.  The  large  majority  of  professional  leeturers 
reside  in  London,  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Union 
would  be  at  hand  to  furnish  all  information  the  lecturer 
might  desire,  such  as  the  names  and  localities  of  the 
provincial  Institutes ; the  subjects  on  which  lectures  are 
wanted  ; the  distances  and  expenses  of  travelling,  and 
of  carriage  of  apparatus.  It  is  obvious  that  such  in- 
formation had  better  be  accurately  ascertained  and 
registered  once  for  all,  than  that  every  lecturer  should 
have  the  information  to  ferret  out  for  himself.  It  would 
be  useful,  even  when  no  engagements  were  arranged 
through  the  medium  of  the  Union.  Whether  engage- 
ments  for  lectures  were  made  through  the  Union  or  not, 
a national  centre  would  be  essential,  since  a single 
county,  however  large,  contains  but  few  Institutes 
capable  of  contracting  for  paid  lectures.  Railways  have 
brought  the  opposite  ends  of  the  kingdom  nearer  to- 
gether than  two  towns  in  the  same  county  were  a few 
years  ago.  Engagements  entered  into  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  central  committee  would  afford 
a guarantee  of  the  character  and  ability  of  the  lecturer, 
through  ignorance  of  which  local  committees  have  often 
seriously  suffered. 

If  a national  organisation  of  the  Institutes  were  per- 
fected to  the  utmost,  we  do  not  think  it  could  alone 
bring  the  lecturing  system  into  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  We  have  seen  the  tendency  of  the  Institutes 
to  diminish  the  scientific  and  practical  lecturers,  to  in- 
troduce those  of  a lighter  class,  because,  whatever  else 
is  done,  the  directors  must  make  it  pay.  If  this  is  the 
case  with  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  Institutes, 
what  can  we  expect  from  the  others  ? In  small  towns, 
the  centres  of  agricultural  industry,  no  Institution 
can  pay  for  lectures.  Yet  how  valuable  it  would  be  if 
they  could  have  only  one  course  of  lectures  in  a season 
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on  agricultural  chemistry  or  other  cognate  subject.  In 
the  mining  districts,  how  useful  some  lectures  on  the 
nature  of  the  gases  from  which  the  miner  suffers,  and 
the  means  which  science  suggests  for  his  protection. 
Speaking  on  this  subject,  Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche 
observes:  — “ Much  good  may  no  doubt  arise  from  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  of  collieries  in  the  different 
districts  in  this  country  ; but  the  more  effective  saving 
of  life  from  colliery  explosions  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
instruction  generally  of  the  coal  miners  themselves. 
The  amount  of  mischief  arising  from  the  fool-hardiness 
of  ignorance  in  our  collieries  can  only  be  credited  by 
those  who  are  compelled  to  employ  men  with  a want  of 
education  they  deplore,  or  who  have  in  discharge  of 
duties  visited  coal  mines  after  fearful  and  desolating 
explosions.” 77 

In  all  towns,  how  many  scientific  subjects  are  there 
capable  of  popular  elucidation,  of  which  even  a slight 
knowledge  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  com- 
munity. Whatever  the  grand  Industrial  University,  yet 
in  embryo,  is  destined  to  accomplish,  and  no  one  regards 
this  magnificent  conception  more  hopefully  than  our- 
selves,— it  will  not  fulfil  its  greatest  objects  unless  its 
teachers  and  professors  carry  the  knowledge  there  ac- 
quired to  the  remotest  towns  and  villages  of  our  country. 
And  they  can  only  do  this  effectually,  when,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  properly  paid  for  their  labour,  and,  on 
the  other,  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  a body  who 
know  the  local  wants,  can  point  out  to  each  lecturer 
where  his  peculiar  information  will  be  most  valuable,  and 
offer  to  him  the  means  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
local  committees.  The  Institutes  thus  provided  with 
competent  teachers  and  lecturers,  would  become  branch 
colleges  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
Industrial  University,  while  their  own  powers  of  self- 

77  Lectures  on  the  Great  Exhibition;  ff  Mining,  Quarrying,  and  Metal- 
lurgical Processes  and  Products,”  p.  46. 
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government  and  self-development  would  be  free  from 
interference.  The  Central  Union,  therefore,  should 
occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  great  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, and  it  ought  to  have  the  power  (under  proper 
restrictions)  of  distributing  the  services  of  competent 
lecturers  wherever  they  might  be  needed.  Without 
supplying  all  that  is  wanted,  it  would  at  least  serve  as  a 
commencement  towards  meeting  our  great  deficiencies. 

The  Government,  at  the  recommendation  of  a Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  in  1836,  enabled  the  Dublin 
Society78  to  pay  lecturers  to  visit  the  Institutes  in 
Ireland,  and  their  visits  were  attended,  says  Mr.  Wyse, 
“ with  very  great  success.”  And  if  this  was  the  case 
in  a country  in  which  almost  every  thing  done  by 
Government  was  opposed  by  bigotry,  jealousy,  and  sus- 
picion,— where  that  which  would  be  deemed  beneficent 
in  any  other  place  on  the  broad  earth  was  turned  into 
a plague  and  a curse, — we  are  warranted  in  believing 
that  in  the  improved  tone  of  public  feeling  in  this 
country,  such  help  would  be  still  more  advantageous, 
especially  if  wielded  by  those  most  intimate  with  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  these  Institutes. 

The  plan  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  In- 
stitutes in  sending  a paid  agent  to  the  branches,  contains 
the  germ  of  that  plan  which  a National  Union  should 
adopt  in  the  management  of  such  a scheme  as  we  pro- 
pose. If  the  funds  could  be  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment— and  we  have  little  hope  of  them  from  any  other 
source  — a large  amount  of  systematic  instruction  in 
practical  science  might  be  conveyed.  To  produce  any- 
thing like  a satisfactory  result,  every  Institute  ought  to 
have  at  least  one  good  course  of  lectures  in  a season, 
primarily  on  subjects  connected  with  the  trade,  manu- 
factures, and  staple  occupation  of  the  district.  If  pos- 
sible, there  should  be  class  examinations  in  connection 


78  The  locality  visited  had  to  defray  a small  portion  of  the  expenses. 
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with  these  lectures;  and  these' class  examinations  would 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  lecturer  furnishing  his 
hearers  with  a carefully  prepared  syllabus  of  the  heads 
of  his  lecture.  From  time  to  time,  subjects  might  be 
taken  more  remotely  related  to  the  former,  or  topics  of 
general  and  high  importance  to  the  working  classes. 
The  size  of  the  district  visited  at  one  time,  should  not 
be  greater  than  sufficient  to  give  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  subject  at  each.  Suppose  four  lectures  were  given 
per  week — and  no  one  ought  to  be  expected  to  give 
more — four  places  would  be  selected  lying  near  to  each 
other,  and  one  lecture  be  delivered  at  each  place  in  re- 
gular  succession  on  the  like  day  of  the  week.  When  the 
lecturer  had  finished  his  course,  he  should  go  to  the  ad- 
joining locality  and  proceed  over  the  same  course  in  four 
other  Institutes,  and  by  the  end  of  the  lecture  season  he 
would  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  his  district.  The 
following  winter  he  might  visit  another  district.  In 
summer  he  would  have  leisure  to  prepare  his  lectures. 

If  the  lectures  are  arranged  to  be  delivered  in  the  Insti- 
tutes according  to  their  geographical  position, — and  no 
other  plan  is  so  economical  of  time, labour,  and  money, — 
the  arrangement  of  the  order  in  which  the  places  are 
visited  must  rest  with  the  managers  of  the  Union , not  with 
the  committee  of  the  Institute.  The  utmost  power  that 
can  be  allowed  them,  is  the  negative  one  of  declining 
any  course  of  lectures.  If  the  dates  of  the  special  lec- 
tures were  communicated  in  ample  time  to  every  Insti- 
tute intended  to  be  visited,  they  could  have  no  ground 
of  complaint,  for  they  might  adopt  their  other  arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

Such  a plan  would  require  a very  much  larger  staff 
of  lecturers  than  one  lecturer  to  120  Institutes,  as  in 
the  Yorkshire  Union.  There  would  not  be  a great 
difficulty  in  finding,  even  now,  able  men  versed  in  their 
special  subjects,  and  well  able  to  give  lectures,  if  they 
could  be  secured  a proper  remuneration.  A few  of  the 
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largest  Institutes  could  contribute  towards  the  expense, 
though  they  could  not  defray  it  entirely.  But  in  the 
large  majority  of  Institutes,  they  could  do  nothing 
towards  it.  They  can  hardly  maintain  themselves, 
and  any  addition  to  their  expenses  would  quite  swamp 
them. 

We  do  not  recommend  above  one  course  in  a season 
to  be  supplied  in  this  way.  There  is  a large  fund  of 
lecture  talent  which,  although  little  estimated  by  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  economy  of  these  Insti- 
tutes, requires  but  organisation  to  render  it  very  valu- 
able. Gratuitous  lectures,  delivered  by  persons  residing 
in  the  locality  of  the  Institute,  are  now  more  than  four 
times  more  numerous  than  the  paid  ones,  and  though 
we  would  gladly  see  this  proportion  in  some  degree 
changed  in  favour  of  the  latter,  the  gratuitous  lectures 
neither  should  nor  can  be  dispensed  with.  Experience 
convinces  us  that,  in  small  towns  and  villages,  a fami- 
liar lecture  by  an  amateur  pleases  better  than  one  by 
a scientific  man,  unless  the  latter  possesses  the  rare 
qualification  of  conveying  his  information  in  the  sim- 
plest manner.  Nor  are  our  educational  agencies  so 
perfect  that  we  can  afford  to  despise  help  from  any 
quarter.  In  the  class  of  those  able  and  willing  thus 
to  minister  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  their 
fellow  men,  at  no  slight  cost  of  study,  there  exists  an 
enormous  power  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Nearly 
every  village  contains  its  minister  of  religion,  its  medi- 
cal man,  its  lawyer,  and  its  schoolmaster,  capable  of 
giving  general  information  on  topics  of  vital  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  such  as  moral  and 
social  duties,  the  laws  and  conditions  of  health  and 
disease,  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions. Let  them  exert  their  powers,  and  they  will 
awaken  the  minds  of  those  around  them  to  seek  for 
further  information.  Then,  again,  almost  all  well- 
informed  persons  have  some  subject  of  special  interest 
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to  themselves,  with  which  they  could  pleasantly  and 
profitably  engage  the  attention  of  others  for  an  hour. 
The  committee  of  every  Institute  should  lay  under  con- 
tribution all  the  knowledge  and  talent  around  them.79 
To  carry  out  this  object,  small  districts  or  sub-unions 
of  ten  or  twelve  Institutes  might  be  formed.  Let  In- 
stitutes notify,  either  to  a meeting  of  delegates  from 
each  Institute  in  the  district,  or  to  the  secretary  of  the 
County  Union,  the  names  of  all  parties  willing  or  likely 
to  give  lectures  within  the  district.  The  districts  must 
not  be  large,  nor  embrace  widely  scattered  Institutes, 
for  that  would  raise  an  obstacle  to  obtaining  lectures. 
A list  of  these,  containing  the  address  of  the  person 
willing  to  lecture,  the  subject,  time,  and  number  of  lec- 
tures suitable  to  him,  should  be  prepared  and  issued  to 
each  Institute  in  time  to  enable  the  committee  to  make 
up  their  list  of  lectures  for  the  winter.  The  Institute 
would  of  course  have  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses 
and  carriage  of  apparatus  (if  any).  This  plan  was  tried 
in  the  Yorkshire  Union  during  the  present  winter,  but 
for  want  of  a division  of  the  county  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts, and  also  from  the  Institutes  not  being  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  its  success  was  not 
what  it  might  have  been.  However,  no  less  than  sixty- 
two  persons  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  secretary 
to  offer  lectures,  the  list  was  published  in  the  Union 
Report,  and  we  know  Institutes  which  were  enabled  to 
fill  up  their  list  of  lectures  for  the  winter  solely  by  this 
aid.  Those  lecturers  who  fail  to  attract  or  instruct 
their  audiences,  ceasing  to  be  invited,  will  be  weeded 
out,  while  the  success  of  others  will  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  real  talent. 

To  assist  this  class  of  lecturers,  a most  excellent  plan 
has  been  originated  by  the  Working  Man’s  Educational 
Union.  They  have  expended  very  large  sums  in  pre- 
paring first-rate  coloured  diagrams,  printed  on  cotton, 

79  Vide  Yorkshire  Union  Report,  1852,  page  15. 
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which  are  sold  at  an  exceedingly  low  price.  Complete 
sets  of  diagrams  on  the  Antiquities  of  Nineveh,  on 
Astronomy,  Physiology,  Mechanics,  the  Telescope, 
Habitations  and  Dwellings  of  Scripture,  Pagan  Rites, 
&c.,  have  already  been  issued.  The  diagrams  are 
each  twelve  square  feet  in  area,  printed  on  cloth, 
adapted  for  distant  inspection,  coloured  for  candle- 
light, and  are  both  durable  and  very  portable.  It  has 
also  issued  a very  excellent  little  manual,  entitled 
u Practical  Hints  to  Unpractised  Lecturers  to  the  Work- 
ing Classes.” 80  The  diagrams  are  well  done,  and  will 
much  improve  the  effect  and  increase  the  attractions  of 
lectures,  and  help  to  multiply  the  number  of  those  who 
are  wishful  to  aid  the  public  in  the  work  of  self-instruc- 
tion. Pictorial  illustration  is  one  of  the  readiest  ways 
of  reaching  the  people,  and  it  would  have  a most  advan- 
tageous educational  influence,  if  this  and  other  plans  of 
the  Working  Men’s  Educational  Union  could  be  much 
extended.  There  are  many  professional  men  who  would 
be  willing  to  give  lectures,  if  only  the  diagrams,  or  the 
apparatus  needful  for  illustrating  them,  were  readily  ac- 
cessible. The  Union  might  charge  a small  sum  for  the 
loan  of  the  apparatus  or  the  diagrams,  to  repay  the 
outlay  upon  them. 

Skeletons  of  lectures,  and  a stock  of  good  manuscript 
lectures,  if  not  of  much,  are  of  some  value,  and  a col- 
lection might  easily  be  made  by  the  Union.  The 
Yorkshire  Union  possesses  upwards  of  100  manu- 
script lectures,  and  though  many  of  them  have  been 
read  several  times,  which  will  naturally  diminish  the 
demand  for  them,  the  circulation  of  them  last  year  was 
thirty-eight. 

We  have  discussed  the  question  of  a Union  of  Insti- 
tutes on  its  own  merits,  without  reference  to  the  Union 
formed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  last  year,  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  that  Union  ought  to  undertake 

ra80  F.  Baron,  4 3 Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill. 
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the  duties  here  assigned  it.  Even  if  it  had  not  nobly 
occupied  the  ground,  there  exists  no  other  body  to 
occupy  it,  or  to  initiate  a national  Union  of  Institutes. 
It  entertains  a sense  of  the  important  task  it  has  under- 
taken, and  if  it  has  not  yet  achieved  much  for  the  Insti- 
tutions in  'union  with  it,  this  arises  partly  from  the 
shortness  of  its  existence,  and  partly  because  no  Union 
can  perform  much  whose  activity  is  contingent  solely 
upon  the  contributions  derived  from  the  respective 
Institutes.  What  it  has  done  has  been  in  the  right 
direction.  Its  connection  with  the  Society  of  Arts 
we  regard  as  a peculiarly  advantageous  feature.  The 
Society  of  Arts  may  be  considered  as  the  reservoir 
of  industrial  knowledge,  and  the  Union  as  the  machi- 
nery for  its  distribution.  The  production  of  a good 
box  of  colours  and  a case  of  instruments  at  a price 
which  would  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest, 
was  a desideratum.  We  do  not  see  why  the  department 
of  Practical  Art,  which  is  now  issuing  drawing  copies  of 
models  at  half  price,  should  not  co-operate  with  the 
Union,  and  offer  through  it  the  same  advantages  to 
Mechanics’  Institutes.  Some  of  them  have  already 
received  the  Elementary  Drawing  Book,  but  not  one 
Institute  in  a score  is  aware  that  it  might  obtain  that 
book.  Atlases,  maps,  models,  diagrams,  and  other  ap- 
pliances, might  be  obtained  cheaper  by  a central  Union 
purchasing  them  wholesale  for  distribution  among  the 
Institutes,  and  where  Institutes  could  not  readily  get 
supplied  with  books,  the  Union  might  act  as  agent  for 
the  purchase  of  them. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  occasional 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  machinery,  and  specimens 
of  natural  objects,  . The  Union  might  assist  the  object 
in  two  ways.  It  might  by  means  of  the  inventions 
rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  donations 
given  to  it  for  that  purpose,  form  a valuable  nucleus 
for  such  exhibitions,  to  which,  of  course,  must  be  added 
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the  contributions  of  the  locality  benefited  by  the  exhi- 
bition. There  are  numerous  persons  who  would  be 
willing  to  lend  paintings  and  objects  of  vertu  in  the  place 
to  be  benefited  thereby,  especially  in  conjunction  with 
such  contributions  as  the  Society  of  Arts  could  make 
if  they  once  thoroughly  undertook  the  task.  The  Union 
could  also  assist,  not  only  by  furnishing  contributions, 
but  also  by  organising  skill  to  bring  them  together.  In 
small  towns  where  such  exhibitions  are  very  desirable, 
there  are  few,  often  none,  who  would  know  how  to  set 
about  “getting  up  an  exhibition;”  they  do  not  know 
their  own  resources  until  some  one  points  them  out.  A 
visit  by  some  competent  person  from  the  Central  Union 
to  the  local  Committee  to  confer  with  them,  not  merely 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  Union  could  co-operate  with 
them,  but  to  initiate  the  process  of  formation,  would  be 
found  essential. 

The  formation  of  local  museums  is  an  object  of  great 
importance,  and  one  to  which  the  Union  in  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Arts  has  already  given  prominence. 
The  word  “Museum”  is  apt  to  suggest  something  like 
the  place  of  business  of  Shakspeare’s  Apothecary  : — 

“ In  his  needy  shop 
A tortoise  hung,  an  alligator  stuffed. 

And  other  skins  of  ill-shaped  fishes.” 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  has  very  justly 
defined  what  is  meant  by  a museum  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  Instruction,  as  distinguished  from  one  to 
make  country  people  stare  away  an  idle  hour  when  on 
a holiday  visit  to  a neighbouring  town.  “ A museum, 
properly  considered,  is  not  a collection  of  curiosities, 
antiquities,  and  artistic  works,  grouped  together  in 
glass  cases,  in  a species  of  native  confusion ; but  if  it 
deserves  its  name,  is  a place  in  which  instruction  is  to  be 
gained,  and  consequently  in  which  order,  arrangement, 
and  method  is  evident  throughout.  Arrangement  in  a 
museum  is  of  the  very  first  consequence;  without  it 
the  specimens,  however  good,  are  isolated,  and  tend 
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only  to  confuse ; whilst  when  well  arranged,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  kind  of  order,  they  at  once  become 
instructive  and  suggestive ; so  that  even  a careless  ob- 
server cannot  fail  to  learn  something  from  their  ex- 
amination. Collections  may  be  formed  illustrative  of 
various  subjects  and  for  many  different  purposes  ; they 
may  be  made  to  illustrate  the  several  branches  of  natural 
science,  such  as  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
entomology,  &c. ; they  may  be  formed  to  illustrate  the 
mechanical  arts  and  manufactures ; they  may  be  his- 
torical, and  designed  to  show  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  or  ethnological,  illustrating 
the  habits  and  customs  of  particular  people.  Excellent 
artistic  collections  too  may  be  made,  in  which  beautiful 
forms  and  appropriate  combinations  of  colour  are  shown 
so  as  insensibly  to  educate  the  eye  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  true  principles  .of  taste ; but  in  these  and  in  all 
similar  cases  the  collections  lose  their  chief  value  if  they 
are  not  well  arranged  : the  systematic  and  consecutive 
arrangement  constituting  an  essential  feature  in  all 
really  instructive  museums.  A geological  collection, 
for  example,  in  which  specimens  of  the  various  strata 
of  the  earth  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  that  in 
which  they  naturally  occur,  and  each  one  accompanied 
by  its  own  peculiar  organic  remains,  and  the  mineral 
productions  or  metallic  ores  occurring  in  it,  is  highly 
instructive ; but  if  we  add  to  it  good  geological  maps, 
and  illustrations  of  the  uses  in  the  arts  to  which  those 
ores  and  stones  are  applied,  its  value  is  very  much  in- 
creased.’’  Its  nature  and  relations  to  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tutes, and  the  way  in  which  the  Society  of  Arts’  Union 
proposes  it  should  be  carried  out,  are  thus  explained  in 
the  circular  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Solly. 

“ There  are  many  places  in  which  from  situation  or 
the  circumstances  of  trade,  specimens  of  various  kinds, 
which  in  other  places  are  rare  or  difficult  to  obtain,  may 
be  had  with  very  little  trouble  or  cost.  Almost  every  town 
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is  noted  for  some  staple  production  or  manufacture,  and 
it  would  of  course  be  easy  to  form  a small  collection  of 
specimens  in  illustration  of  such  manufacture.  In  the 
mining  districts  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  specimens  in 
illustration  of  the  various  metallurgical  arts;  and  in 
every  place,  geological,  botanical,  or  entomological  col- 
lections may  be  formed,  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are 
unquestionably  interesting  and  instructive,  but  the 
value  of  which  is  greatly  increased  when  they  are 
brought  together,  and  so  arranged  that  the  productions 
of  different  localities  may  be  compared  and  contrasted. 

“ In  every  place,  however,  it  would  be  far  less  trouble 
and  expense  to  form  twenty  similar  small  local  collec- 
tions of  the  productions  or  manufactures  of  the  neigh' 
bourhood,  than  it  would  to  collect  as  many  separate 
collections  from  different  places ; and  consequently,  a 
systematic  interchange  of  local  collections  would  neces- 
sarily save  time  and  trouble,  and  lead  to  the  benefit  of 
all  parties. 

“ The  first  step  obviously  is,  to  ascertain  in  how  far 
the  Institutions  themselves  would  approve  of  such  a 
plan ; and  secondly,  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  Society  of  Arts  in  forming  collec- 
tions of  the  manufactures  or  productions  of  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  for  the  purposes  of  being  exchanged 
with  those  of  other  places.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  on  the  subject,  if  any  members  of  your  Society  are 
willing  to  lend  their  aid  and  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  plan.”  81 

We  do  not  know  what  response  was  made  to  this  ex- 
cellent proposal,  beyond  the  fact  that  upwards  of  seventy 
replied,  all  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  plan ; but  from 
what  we  know  of  the  difficulties  under  which  these  In- 
stitutes are  carried  on,  and  the  duties  of  their  over- 
worked and  mostly  unpaid  officials,  we  venture  to 
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predict  that  the  result  will  be  nil ; until  either  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  local  Institutes  is  materially  increased,  or 
a visit  from  an  active  agent  has  shown  to  the  local 
committees  what  is  wanted,  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  the 
benefit  that  will  accrue. 

The  American  Lyceums  have  shown  what  can  be 
done  in  this  way,  merely  by  the  application  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  Town  Lyceums.  Mr.  Wyse 
states,  that  in  this  way  the  various  Lyceums  were 
provided,  at  a very  small  cost,  with  excellent  elementary 
museums,  and  the  11  systematic  interchange  of  local 
collections  ” proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  was  there  effected,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
general  deposit  and  distributing  office  at  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  the  national  department  of  the 
Institution.  “ Thousands  of  children  of  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  years  old  now  know  more  of  geology,  mine- 
ralogy, botany,  statistical  facts,  &c.  &c., — in  fine,  of 
what  immediately  concern  their  daily  interests  and 
occupations, — than  was  probably  known  thirty  years  ago 
by  any  five  individuals  in  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
so  universally,  and  to  such  excellent  profit  is  the  task 
diffused,  that  in  some  sections  of  the  country  the  ma- 
jority of  the  school-houses  are  furnished  with  collections 
procured  by  the  children  themselves.”  81  a 

Another  thing  which  has  often  been  an  object  of 
desire  to  those  who  would  improve  our  Mechanics 
Institutes,  is  an  institutional  periodical  devoted  to  their 
interests.  This  is  obviously  a task  devolving  upon  an 
union,  and  the  Society  of  Arts  have  in  their  little 
Journal  wisely  endeavoured  to  carry  it  out.  For 
making  our  Institutes  known  and  appreciated  outside 
of  their  own  circle,  we  must  of  course  trust  to  the 
general  newspaper,  and  to  periodical  publications 
An  Institute  having  the  power  to  keep  its  doings  be- 
fore the  public  in  this  way,  acts  very  unwisely  in 
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neglecting  the  opportunity.  There  is,  however,  a large 
amount  of  special  information  which  requires  a special 
journal  for  its  collection  and  diffusion.  Opportunities 
for  the  communication  of  all  facts  and  events  in 
which  such  Institutes  are  interested,  and  for  discuss- 
ing practical  suggestions,  are  thus  afforded.  To  effect 
much  good  a large  circulation  should  be  secured.  Out 
of  the  great  number  enjoying  the  benefits  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutes,  a tolerable  circulation  should  be  obtained, 
but  will  not  for  the  present  Journal , without  a consider- 
able reduction  in  the  price82,  which  now  excludes  all 
but  the  wealthy  from  purchasing  it.  For  a periodical 
devoted  to  their  interests  we  think  that  the  Institutes 
ought  to  constitute  themselves  special  agents.  They 
might  each  guarantee  to  take  a certain  number  of  copies 
at  a reduced  price.83  Thus  it  would  be  brought  under 
the  attention  of  their  members,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
will  otherwise  never  even  know  of  its  existence. 

Such  a periodical  would  not  supersede,  but  rather 
form  the  material  for,  an  annual  Report  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Institutions,  which  should  embody 
whatever  was  of  permanent  value  in  the  records. 
Statistics  furnished  upon  an  organized  plan,  from  a 
large  number  of  Institutes,  would  furnish  most  useful 
data  for  further  improvement.  The  Report  might 
contain  the  yearly  list  of  books, valuable  for  the  libraries, 
with  such  brief  notices  of  the  contents  of  each  work 
as  would  enable  the  local  committee  to  judge  of  its 
utility. 

The  arrangement  for  the  interchange  of  privileges 
between  the  Institutes  is  another  duty  devolving  upon 
the  Union.  When  the  member  of  an  Institute  is 
visiting  another  town,  the  production  of  his  card  of 

82  The  price  is  3d.,  and  stamped  4>d.,  83  This  would  save  the  stamp,  as 

being  as  much  as  the  whole  subscrip-  the  Institutes  might  get  them  in 
tion  paid  for  membership  in  the  ma-  their  parcels, 
jority  of  Institutes.  To  members  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  it  is  issued  gratis. 
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membership  should  be  sufficient,  if  his  admission  is 
required  but  for  two  or  three  days.  When  the  ad- 
mission is  required  for  a longer  period,  a travelling; 
card  issued  by  the  Union,  and  distributed  to  all  the 
Institutes  permitting  the  interchange  of  privileges, 
would  be  the  readiest  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
system.  , Some  limitations  must,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  the  Institutes,  to  prevent  abuse.  It  has 
been  found  that  persons  (and  even  some  well-off  in 
circumstances)  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  have  joined  a village  Institute  outside,  to  enable 
them  to  visit  the  large  Institute  of  the  town  on  market 
days,  thus  substituting  Id.  per  week  subscription  for 
one,  three,  or  four  times  larger. 

The  importance  of  examinations  and  certificates 
of  proficiency  has  already  been  insisted  on.  If  the 
Union  were  to  appoint  a board  of  examiners,  who  should 
hold  periodical  examinations,  it  would  meet  the  case 
of  Institutes  situated  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  which 
might  experience  some  difficulty  in  finding  persons 
competent  to  the  task;  even  larger  Institutes  would 
probably  be  glad  to  have  the  services  of  such  examiners 
if  judiciously  selected,  from  the  confidence  which  their 
certificates  of  proficiency  would  give. 

The  recommendation  of  teachers  for  the  classes  and 
day  schools  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  the  pointing  out 
of  improved  modes  of  tuition,  the  recommending  of 
new  and  good  apparatus  for  teaching ; of  furniture  for 
schools  and  class  rooms,  — these  are  points  that  but 
indicate  the  extensive  field  of  usefulness  in  which  an 
efficient  and  active  central  body  might  labour.  But 
for  a central  body  to  reap  either  the  advantages  to 
which  we  have  called  attention,  or  any  others  which 
augmented  experience  may  show  to  be  possible,  ade- 
quate means  must  be  placed  at  its  disposal.  In  a well 
organised  association  the  whole  becomes  not  merely 
equal  to,  but  greater  than,  the  parts.  Now  to  expect 
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from  any  combination  a result  disproportionate  to  the 
contribution  made  to  it,  will  merely  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment. Either  Institutes  must  contribute  more  to  such 
Unions,  or  expect  less  from  them.  We  do  not  mean 
contributions  in  funds  merely,  but  in  sympathy,  and 
participation  in  common  objects.  So  little  sensible 
are  the  Institutes  generally  of  the  advantages  of  such 
Unions,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say,  so 
badly  are  they  themselves  managed,  that  they  frequently 
neglect  to  reply  to  the  letters  from  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. What  would  a merchant  think,  or  how  could 
business  be  carried  on,  if  such  neglect  should  take  place 
in  commercial  transactions  ? No  doubt  the  (too  often 
unpaid)  Secretary  of  the  Institute  finds  enough  demand 
upon  his  little  leisure  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
Institute ; perhaps  too  he  has  a dilatory  Committee 
to  consult  before  he  can  reply,  and  so  he  omits 
altogether.84  The  Secretary  of  the  Union,  also  unpaid, 
cannot  spare  time  for  other  correspondence  than  that 
of  a printed  circular ; hence  no  intimate  knowledge  can 
spring  up  between  the  central  body  and  the  local 
Institute.  All  this  is  lamentable,  and  would  not  be 
tolerated  an  instant  if  the  central  body  and  the  local 
Institutes  were  private  persons  engaged  on  matters  of 
s.  d.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  because  the 
objects  aimed  at  are  of  a more  elevated  character,  and 
for  the  public  benefit,  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  busi- 
ness can  be  disregarded?  We  may  be  assured  that  no 
association  will  succeed  unless  it  can  contrive  to  infuse 
the  same  energy,  the  same  skill,  order,  and  punctuality, 
into  the  details  of  business,  which  characterise  well- 
managed  private  establishments.  It  may  be  great  at 
annual  speech-makings,  but  any  Society,  or  any  Union 

84  The  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Union  at  a reduced  rate  of  subscrip- 
Union  lately  addressed  81  Institutes,  tion.  We  could  furnish  a score  of 
and  received  answers  from  17*  His  similar  instances, 
application  to  them  was  to  join  the 
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of  Societies,  which  does  not  contrive  to  confer  solid 
advantages  on  its  constituents,  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
accident,  and  will  speedily  be  added  to  the  list  of  the 
many  well-meant,  but  ephemeral  organisations  which 
the  last  few  years  have  witnessed. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  deficiencies  which  our  Institutes  for  Adult 
Instruction  exhibit,  to  point  out  the  objects  at  which 
they  should  aim,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be 
secured.  If  by  the  means  suggested,  these  Institutes 
could  be  placed  in  a position  of  solvency  and  efficiency, 
the  next  ten  years  will  suffice  to  show  greater  results  in 
the  improved  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  of  this 
country  than  has  been  achieved  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
great  as  the  progress  has  been  in  that  time.  Nothing 
would  more  effectually  disarm  the  hostility,  secret  or 
avowed,  of  the  opponents  of  popular  education,  than  a 
recognition  of  their  objects  by  the  State,  in  the  way 
recommended.  It  would  also  tend  to  attract  the 
highest  order  of  talent,  both  literary  and  scientific,  to 
their  lecture  halls,  and  season  the  mediocrity  which  pre- 
vails there.  Superior  lectures  would  bring  the  middle 
ranks,  superior  class  instruction  would  draw  the  opera- 
tives to  the  Institution,  and  thus  a common  ground 
whereon  they  could  meet  would  be  secured,  and  a 
friendlier,  healthier  feeling  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  be  promoted.  The  domain  of  political 
liberty  is  enlarging;  if  we  would  use  it  aright,  if  we 
would  guard  against  fatal  reactions,  we  must  multiply 
intelligence  in  at  least  an  equal  degree.  The  right  of 
free  inquiry,  the  obligation  to  seek  for  truth,  are  be- 
coming generally  acknowledged,  and  acted  upon.  With- 
out education,  this  right  is  but  ridiculous  presumption, 
liable  to  lead  to  all  kinds  of  absurdities.  We  have 
invited  the  world  to  free  competition, — the  competition 
of  intelligence,  — we  stake  our  industrial  pre-eminence 
on  the  issue.  If  we  fail  to  keep  up  our  superiority,  it 
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will  be  our  fault  and  our  shame ; the  lesson  of  1851  will 
for  us  have  been  in  vain.  Our  Institutes  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  what  they  might  be ; but  we  have  this 
satisfactory  thought  — that  there  exists  a remedy,  that 
no  insurmountable  obstacle  prevents  their  being  equal 
to  the  great  purposes  they  have  to  fulfil.  Let  us  not, 
through  apathy  or  a contented  self-conceit,  fail  in  our 
part  in  the  work  of  progress  and  civilisation  ; let  us 
show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  blessings  we  inherit,  by 
transmitting  them  with  increased  power  to  our  suc- 
cessors. 
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APPENDIX  A.  Page  3. 

Extracts  from  Memorials  addressed  by  Corporations  and 
other  Public  Bodies  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations . 

Birmingham . 

Your  Memorialists  have  long  felt  the  necessity  of  some  more 
extended  system  of  practical  and  scientific  education  in  Eng- 
land, which  should  place  within  the  reach  of  the  industrial 
classes  a much  higher  standard  of  scientific  attainments  than 
they  can  now  ever  hope  to  possess  without  very  ample  means. 

Your  Memorialists  are  convinced  that  with  greater  facilities 
in  elementary  scientific  education,  intimately  connected  with, 
and  always  accompanied  by,  practical  illustrations  and  mani- 
pulations, there  would  be  found  as  much  original  genius  and 
talent  to  develop  in  the  people  of  this  country  as  in  those 
of  the  great  continental  states  of  Europe ; and  that  such 
development  would  greatly  facilitate  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  our  manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  great  and  rapid  strides  which  locomotion  has  taken  on 
the  Continent,  and  the  constant  international  communication 
which  is  the  result,  have  extended  science  and  mechanical  and 
artistical  knowledge  widely  over  those  nations;  and  thus  one 
vast  school  of  arts  and  sciences  exists,  with  its  members  in 
constant  communication,  from  which  this  country  is  partly 
excluded  from  its  geographical  position. 

Some  of  your  Memorialists,  in  their  late  visit  to  Paris,  have 
witnessed  the  advantages  which  the  rising  generation  of  manu- 
facturers  is  there  enjoying  in  their  educational  establishments ; 
and  although  not  favoured  by  the  possession  of  such  vast 
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resources  in  raw  materials,  mineral  wealth  and  fuel,  as  Great 
Britain  has  the  blessing  to  enjoy,  they  have  established  such 
colleges  as  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the 
central  school  of  arts  and  manufactures,  which  are  especially 
destined  for  the  instruction  of  manufacturers  and  artisans, 
either  entirely  free  or  at  a low  charge. 

These  central  colleges  under  the  charge  of  the  State,  and 
with  most  efficient  and  interesting  museums  attached,  have 
ramifications  extending  over  other  important  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  country. 

In  such  schools  are  the  youth  of  France  brought  up,  re- 
ceiving, particularly  in  the  provincial  schools  attached  to  the 
conservatory,  and  in  the  central  school  of  arts,  the  highest 
standard  of  scientific  instruction  in  connection  with  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  design,  matured  by  practical  illustrations 
and  experience  in  manipulation,  and  a knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular trade  in  which  they  are  eventually  to  devote  their 
professional  talent  as  designers. 

Numerous  young  men  educated  at  these  colleges  of  first- 
rate  talent  and  practical  experience  pass  examinations  of  very 
high  standard,  and  receive  diplomas,  which  are  a passport  for 
them  to  many  parts  of  the  continent  as  managers  and  directors 
of  most  important  manufactories  and  establishments,  and  en- 
abling them  to  find  lucrative  employment  even  in  England. 

From  these  sources  have  sprung  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  age,  enjoying  rank,  consideration,  and  wealth, 
derived  from  the  systematic  education  which  they  receive  there. 

Your  Memorialists  admit  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  that 
the  government  has  already  made  a great  step  in  advancing 
this  object,  by  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Design,  and  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  ; but  still  the  first  are  only  partial 
in  their  advantages,  and  the  latter  only  an  isolated  branch, 
which  exerts  but  little  immediate  beneficial  influence  over 
the  arts  and  manufactures  generally. 

Bristol. 

Your  Memorialists  abstain  from  any  details  as  to  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  such  an  institution,  and 
content  themselves  with  merely  suggesting,  that,  if  any  plan 
analogous  to  that  above  referred  to  should  meet  the  approval 
and  countenance  of  your  honourable  board,  you  will  devise 
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such  means  as  will  render  it  as  diffusive  as  possible,  and  take 
measures  that  it  shall  become  an  institution  not  confined  to 
one  locality,  but  by  means  of  provincial  schools  in  connection 
with  a Metropolitan  Central  College,  pervading  and  receiving 
attention  and  encouragement  in  the  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  cities  of  the  empire,  so  that  what  is  at  this  moment 
a just  source  of  national  pride  may,  in  its  ultimate  results, 
prove  a national  blessing. 


Halifax. 

Your  Memorialists,  immediately  identified  with  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  fancy  textile  productions  of  this 
country,  have  long  felt,  in  common  with  other  manufacturing 
districts,  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour  from 
the  lack  of  a more  accomplished  education  amongst  the  operative 
classes  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  the  higher  departments  of  art 
and  science.  Your  Memorialists  therefore  humbly  submit  that 
a more  appropriate  dedication  of  the  surplus  funds,  nor  one 
more  directly  in  harmony  with  the  original  expressed  intention 
of  your  Honourable  Board,  could  hardly  be  adopted  than  that 
of  founding  on  a national  basis  a scheme  of  education,  calculated 
to  remove  the  disadvantages  already  referred  to,  alike  import- 
ant to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  abundantly  recognized  to  what  extent  institutions 
of  this  kind  have  been  promoted  by  our  continental  neighbours, 
and  were  practical  evidences  of  the  important  benefits  resulting 
from  such  a course  not  otherwise  supplied,  the  truly  elegant 
productions  of  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  which  grace  their 
several  departments  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  would  amply  esta- 
blish them. 

Your  Memorialists  feel  it  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  de- 
tails of  such  a project,  as  they  will  be  so  much  more  ably  dealt 
with  by  your  Honourable  Board.  They  would  only  add  that, 
in  their  humble  judgment,  unless  a grand  institution  were 
founded,  in  which  facilities  were  given  of  combining  practice 
with  theory,  so  that  the  student  might  pursue  the  one  in  direct 
association  with  the  other,  a scheme  of  such  a character  would 
best  answer  its  purposes,  i :made  to  embrace  a series  of  local 
establishments,  acting  under  and  in  concert  with  one  central 
Institution,  constituting  in  the  whole  a National  College  or 
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University  of  Arts  and  Industry,  empowered  to  grant  certifi- 
cates or  diplomas  to  students  of  proficiency  and  merit. 


Hull 

Your  Memorialists  perceive  that,  unless  a system  of  industrial 
education  is  extended  to  this  country,  so  as  to  enable  our  manu- 
facturers to  apply  increased  science  and  skill  to  their  manufac- 
tures, England  cannot  keep  her  position  in  the  great  industrial 
competition  of  all  nations;  a competition,  which  has  for  its  effect 
the  increase  in  value  of  skill  and  intelligence,  as  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  that  raw  material,  which,  by  the  facilities  of 
transport,  is  becoming  decreased  in  price.  Your  Memorialists 
see,  therefore,  to  themselves  a great  advantage  in  giving  to  ma- 
nufacturers the  means  of  acquiring  a scientific  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  their  industries,  so  that  they  may  apply  them  with 
the  best  advantage  to  their  respective  wants. 

Your  Memorialists  would  therefore  impress  upon  your 
Honourable  Board  the  necessity  of  establishing  a central  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  in  connection  with  provincial 
schools,  having  the  same  object  in  view.  They  have  full  re- 
liance that  the  great  practical  skill  and  aptitude  of  application 
which  is  a marking  feature  of  the  character  of  our  countrymen, 
will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  use  the  knowledge  which  they 
will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  for  the  best  purposes 
of  industry. 

Your  Memorialists  would  like  to  see,  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Educational  Institution,  means  for  special  international 
Exhibitions ; as,  for  example,  of  silks  in  one  part,  pottery  in 
another,  and  so  on  : and  they  believe  that  these  might  be  made 
a source  of  profit  which  could  be  used  in  the  extension  of  the 
scheme  of  industrial  education. 

Oldham . 

Your  Memorialists  regret  that  there  does  not  exist  in  this 
country  any  national  institution  devoted  to  instruction  on  a 
similar  basis  to  the  schools  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  established 
in  France  and  Belgium,  which,  by  imparting  to  their  students 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  all  improvements  must 
be  founded,  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  development  of 
manufacturing  skill. 
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Your  Memorialists  would,  therefore,  solicit  your  Honourable 
Board  to  take  into  consideration,  in  the  disposal  of  the  surplus 
fund  which  may  remain  in  your  hands,  the  immediate  advan- 
tage which  would  be  likely  to  accrue  to  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  by  the  establishment  of  a Central  College  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures  in  connection  with  provincial  schools  for  the 
same  object,  which  should  include  the  existing  Schools  of 
Design.  This  institution  to  be  empowered  to  make  examina- 
tions and  grant  certificates  to  the  more  advanced  students,  and 
to  promote,  by  these  and  similar  means,  the  cultivation  of  in- 
creased knowledge  in  application  of  science  to  practical  pursuits, 
which  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a beneficial  influence  on  indus- 
trial progress. 


Sheffield. 

Your  Memorialists  fully  recognise  that  the  improvements  in 
locomotion  and  in  the  applications  of  science  are  gradually  ren- 
dering available  to  all  countries  the  raw  materials  which  formerly 
were  the  privilege  of  a few,  and  that  in  consequence,  while  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  is  becoming  reduced  as  an  element  in 
manufacture,  the  value  of  skill  and  intelligence  to  its  preparation 
as  another  element  is  constantly  increasing. 

Your  Memorialists  observe  that  other  countries,  less  favoured 
with  fuel  and  raw  materials  than  our  own,  have  recognised  this 
fact  as  a principle  of  state,  and  have  established  Schools  of 
Manufacture,  including  Schools  of  Design,  not  only  at  their 
capitals,  but  also  throughout  their  provincial  towns. 

Your  Memorialists  recognise  in  such  institutions  a wise  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  foreign  governments  to  develop  manu- 
factures, by  applying  increased  science,  skill,  and  intelligence  to 
their  cultivation.  They  feel  that  in  the  increasing  competition 
of  the  world  it  is  necessary  to  join  education  to  practice,  and 
although  they  do  not  think  that  a practical  education  in  indus- 
trial science  can  ever  of  itself  make  manufacturers,  they  are 
fully  convinced  that  when  the  scientific  principles  of  manu- 
factures are  more  thoroughly  understood  by  practical  men,  they 
will  better  be  able  to  apply  them  with  advantage  in  their  re- 
spective industries,  and  to  promote  economy  and  improvements 
in  manufacturing  processes. 

Your  Memorialists  have  observed  that  Government  has  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  establish  a Government  School  of  Mines, 
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in  connection  with  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and  they 
perceive  in  this  a recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  the 
want  of  practical  education  to  a large  branch  of  industry.  But 
your  Memorialists  in  vain  look  for  a college  devoted  to  the 
industrial  pursuits  which  they  themselves  follow,  or  to  those 
important  textile  manufactures  carried  on  by  the  neighbouring 
manufacturing  towns. 

They  consider  that  if  these  branch  institutions  and  the 
Central  College  were  united  into  one  university  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  empowered  to  make  examinations  and  grant  cer- 
tificates to  those  who  showed  sufficient  knowledge,  an  impulse 
and  position  would  be  given  to  manufacturing  science,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  progress  of  industry. 

Staffordshire  Potteries. 

Your  Memorialists  are  confidently  of  opinion,  that  a more 
extended  and  practical  system  of  scientific  education  is  necessary 
in  this  country, — a system  which  should  offer  on  readily  avail- 
able terms  to  the  industrial  classes  of  England  a much  higher 
standard  of  productive  acquirements  than  they  now  possess,  and 
that  ample  facilities  for  a sound  elementary  education,  in  in- 
timate connection  with,  and  accompanied  by,  practical  illus- 
trations, alone  are  wanting  to  develop  in  our  artists  and  artizans 
as  large  an  amount  of  genius  and  talent  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
best  productions  of  the  great  continental  emporiums,  and  also 
that  such  a development  would  greatly  tend  to  the  increase  of 
our  manufactures  and  commerce. 

They  would  therefore  recommend  that  a central  college  of 
art  and  manufacture  be  established  in  London,  and  a museum 
connected  with  it.  That  provincial  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  conducted  on  similar  principles  to  the  metropolitan 
institution,  and  receive  a proportion  of  its  advantages,  and  that 
where  such  provincial  schools  or  colleges  may  be  established, 
the  provincial  authorities  shall  have  prominent  consideration  in 
their  control  and  management. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  when  the  personal  wealth  and  com- 
mercial status  of  English  manufactures  are  considered,  to  find 
that  the  districts  in  which  the  most  important  branches  of  their 
operations  are  carried  on  are  utterly  without  any  fine  examples 
available  for  general  reference  of  the  active  capability  and 
latent  resources  which  the  manufactures  themselves  possess,  and 
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of  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  superior  skill  and  intel- 
ligence have  already  raised  their  productions.  Great  successes 
are  occasionally  heard  and  read  of,  which  excite  either  the 
marvel  or  incredulity  of  those  engaged  in  the  branches  of 
labour  to  which  they  refer ; but  the  opportunities  of  seeing, 
studying,  and  appreciating  such  results,  and,  by  continued  ex- 
amination, so  thoroughly  mastering  the  working  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  their  excellence  has  been  achieved,  as  to  be  able 
to  apply  the  lesson,  if  not  with  equal,  at  least  in  reference  to 
past  efforts,  with  improved,  skill,  are  few  and  far  between  ; while 
to  be  effectual  and  permanent  they  should  be  ample  and  con- 
tinuous. 

It  will  be  deplored  if,  after  the  costly  and  laborious  accumu- 
lation of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  aggregate  skill  and 
industry  of  the  present  age,  resulting  from  the  combined  energies 
of  the  whole  world,  its  exhibition  should  end  in  the  excitement 
of  a show,  instead  of  the  experience  of  a school  becoming  a 
transient  gratification  instead  of  a permanent  advantage,  and, 
unless  some  further  steps  be  taken  to  render  that  a feeling  which 
is  now  but  an  impulse,  the  ultimate  benefits  so  trustingly  looked 
for  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  sadly  curtailed. 
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Subjects  which  ought  to  be  known  in  various  Trades. 

The  following  are  answers  in  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the  kind 
of  instruction  which  ought  to  be  given  in  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tutions  to  those  following  various  trades.  All  the  writers  are 
men,  not  only  of  great  intelligence,  but  of  great  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  various  occupations  to  which  they  refer. 

1.  Engineers , &fc. 

The  knowledge  most  required  by  them  is  thus  stated  by  a 
Liverpool  engineer : — “ Mathematics,  cube  and  square  roots  (to 
find  the  strength  of  rods  and  shafts) ; mensuration  (to  find  the 
weights  of  machinery) ; practical  geometry,  power  of  levers, 
mechanical  drawing.” 
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In  a large  foundry  near  Manchester,  one  of  the  workmen 
recommends  the  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  motions,  of  geome- 
try, in  fact ; and  recommends  as  books,  “ Grier’s  Calculator  and 
Dictionary,”  “ Hibbert’s  Cyclopedia, ” “ Lardner’s  Steam  En- 
gine,” and  the  Mechanics’  and  Engineers’  Magazines  of  London 
and  Glasgow. 

The  foreman  of  the  smiths  in  this  foundry  says,  “ There  is 
but  one  way  to  make  a smith,  — by  practice  at  the  fire,  and 
nothing  else  is  required.”  In  the  same  establishment  I was  in- 
formed “the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  have  not  received  any 
assistance  whatever  from  books,  or  from  any  subject  of  study 
pursued  out  of  the  shop ; indeed,  it  is  notorious  that  some  of 
our  most  skilled  workmen  are,  in  other  respects,  grossly  igno- 
rant, to  the  extent  in  one  or  two  instances  of  not  being  able 
to  read  or  write,  experience  and  practice  alone  supplying  the 
necessary  skill.” 

This  statement  shows  forcibly  how  necessary  Mechanics’  In- 
stitutions are,  even  to  skilful  mechanics.  No  one  denies  that 
natural  ability  and  manual  skill  are  independent  of  school  edu- 
cation ; but  the  question  is,  will  not  the  education  greatly 
increase  the  ability  and  improve  the  skill  ? When  so  much 
knowledge  exists  bearing  on  the  labour  of  mechanics,  why 
should  mechanics  not  acquire  it  ? 

2.  Building  Trades. 

A gentleman  long  practically  connected  with  the  building 
trades  makes  the  following  statements  regarding  them  : — 

“ Joiners  ought  to  be  able  to  measure  their  work,  and  give  an 
estimate  of  its  cost ; to  calculate  wages,  &c.  This  requires  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  embracing  rules  up  to  practice  and 
proportion,  then  fractions  and  decimals,  cube  and  square  roots. 
Joiners  are  obliged  to  draw  out  working  plans  from  the  archi- 
tect’s designs,  and  “set  out”  work.  This  requires  practical 
geometry.  I would  recommend  such  a course  as  is  given  in 
‘ Elliot’s  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration  and  this  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  preparatory  to  a more  extensive  course, 
such  as  contained  in  ‘Nicholson’s  Guide,’ which  treats  of  roofing, 
&c.  Most  working  joiners  will  admit  that  these  things  are 
useful , but  they  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  these  things  are 
indispensable,  and  that  there  are  others  useful  which  they  think 
useless.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  principles  of  their 
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work  without  a knowledge  of  theoretical  geometry  (Euclid). 
Ornamental  drawing  and  perspective  would  be  useful  in  en- 
abling men  to  sketch  out  plans  and  designs  of  their  own  work. 
An  outline  of  mechanics  would  be  useful  to  all  connected  with 
the  building  trades.  The  mechanical  powers,  pressures,  strength 
of  materials,  are  useful  to  be  known.  These  would  be  best 
learnt  in  class  lectures,  when  illustrations,  with  appropriate  ap- 
paratus, could  be  given. 

<c  Masons  require  the  same  kind  of  instruction  as  stated  for 
joiners. 

“ Bricklayers  need  less,  as  they  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  joiner,  and  they  are  in  general  satisfied  with  even  less  know- 
ledge than  they  need.  They  ought  to  be  able,  at  least,  to  mea- 
sure their  own  work  and  make  their  own  moulds. 

(i  Plasterers  should  learn  ornamental  drawing  and  modelling. 

“ Plumbers  should  know  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  and 
pneumatics,  in  addition  to  the  arithmetic,  mensuration,  and 
practical  geometry  recommended  for  joiners.” 

3.  Painters . 

A house-painter  in  Manchester  writes  thus  : — “ In  my 
humble  opinion,  a higher  standard  of  taste  must  be  established 
among  those  who  employ  house-painters,  before  such  people  as 
myself  can  have  any  inducements  to  sacrifice  time  and  rest  to 
acquire  what  at  present  seems  unprofitable  information.  A 
great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  any  plan  for  establishing  a 
higher  course  of  study  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  house- 
painting, would  be,  the  almost  general  absence  of  an  elementary 
education  amongst  us.  In  such  a condition,  men  can  scarcely 
comprehend  the  aim  of  such  plans  as  you  would  originate. 
There  is  one  idea,  which,  if  practicable,  might  probably  establish 
a better  order  of  things.  If,  after  attending  certain  courses  of 
study,  working  men  could  be  furnished  with  a certificate  or  di- 
ploma — something  which  should  be  not  merely  honorary,  but 
publicly  recognised,  and  rendered  almost  a necessary  element  of 
success  in  such  particular  courses  — then,  indeed,  by  thus 
uniting  knowledge  and  substantial  advantage,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  despite  our  unfavourable  social  arrangements,  that  your 
project  would  be  more  successful  than  even  you  could  anticipate.” 
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4.  Factory  Operatives. 

One  who  has  “ had  thirty- eight  years’  experience  of  factory 
working,  and  in  almost  every  department  thereof,”  thus  writes 
regarding  the  education  necessary  in  this  description  of  labour : 
— “ For  the  purpose  of  better  illustration,  I will  divide  the 
factory  operatives  into  two  classes ; first , those  who  only  tend, 
or,  as  we  name  it,  tent , the  material  as  it  passes  through  the 
various  machines,  from  the  raw  cotton  at  the  breaker  or  scut- 
cher, to  the  cloth  from  the  power-loom.  In  this  class  are 
included  the  scutchers,  card-room  hands,  the  piecers  on  the 
throstles  and  mules,  and  the  power-loom  weaver.  In  the  second 
class  are  all  those  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  various  ma- 
chines in  good  and  proper  working  condition,  and  to  see  that 
those  in  the  first  class  are  attentive  to  their  various  duties.  In 
this  class  are  included  the  carder,  the  overlooker  of  the  throstles 
and  self-acting  mules,  and  the  power-loom  jobber.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a knowledge  of  the  construction,  the  connection,  and 
dependence  of  every  part  of  a machine,  as  well  as  a knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  the  various  materials  of  which  such  machine 
is  composed,  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  tenter,  not 
only  as  preparing  him  for  a situation  as  overlooker,  &c.  — for  it 
is  out  of  the  most  intelligent  tenters  that  the  overlookers  are 
selected  — but  this  knowledge  will  be  of  use  to  the  tenter  every 
day  and  in  every  constantly  recurring  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  his  work.  Those  in  the  first  class  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  decimal  fractions,  of  the  rule  of  proportion,  and  of 
the  extraction  of  the  square  root;  and  these  I look  upon  as 
essential  requisites  to  those  enumerated  in  my  second  division, 
for  without  them  little  can  be  known  of  the  calculations  of  the 
different  velocities  or  speeds,  of  the  draughts,  or  of  the  revo- 
lutions or  twists  of  the  threads.  It  may  be  said  that  such 
knowledge  belongs  more  particularly  to  a manager;  but  I think 
all  who  have  the  hourly  care  of  any  machine  ought  to  know  all 
this.  Besides,  there  are  numbers  of  mills  where  no  manager  is 
kept,  and  where  the  different  overlookers  have  the  sole  control 
in  their  own  department.  There  are  many  books  written  pro- 
fessedly to  impart  the  knowledge  said  to  be  necessary  to  the 
manager  and  overlooker,  but  I never  yet  saw  one  that  was  at 
all  to  compare  with  that  self-reliance  which  every  manager  and 
overlooker  ought  to  possess,  and  which  nothing  but  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  rules  I have  mentioned  can  give.  A know- 
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ledge  of  plain  trigonometry  will  also  be  of  great  utility  ; as  also 
a knowledge  of  the  properties  of  brass,  leather,  oil,  cotton,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  various  mechanical  movements,  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  the  relative  amount  of  friction  of  different  metals.” 
— From  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg's  Circular  to  the  Institutes  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union , 1 5th  May , 1850. 
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A musements. 

The  cares  and  labours  of  life  often  leave  the  mind  dull,  and 
when  it  is  relieved  from  them,  and  it  must  be  relieved,  let  this 
be  remembered,  there  must  be  seasons  of  relief,  and  the  question 
is,  how  are  these  seasons  to  be  filled  up  ? When  the  mind 
enjoys  relief  from  its  occupations,  I say,  that  relief  must  come 
in  the  shape  of  something  cheering  and  exhilarating.  The  man 
cannot  sit  down  dull  and  stupid  ; and  he  ought  not.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  society  provides  him  with  no  cheerful  or  attractive 
recreations ; that  society,  in  fact,  frowns  upon  all  amusements  ; 
that  the  importunate  spirit  in  business,  and  the  sanctimonious 
spirit  in  religion,  and  the  supercilious  spirit  in  fashion,  all  unite 
to  discountenance  popular  sports  and  spectacles ; and  thus,  that 
all  cheap  and  free  enjoyments — the  hale,  the  hearty,  holiday  re- 
creations — are  out  of  use  and  out  of  reach,  what  now  will  the 
man,  set  free  from  business  or  labour,  be  likely  to  do  ? He  asks 
for  relief  and  exhilaration;  he  asks  for  escape  from  his  cares  and 
anxieties ; society  in  its  arrangements  offers  him  none ; the 
tavern  and  the  alehouse  propose  to  supply  the  want,  what  so 
likely  as  that  he  will  resort  to  the  tavern  and  the  alehouse  ? 
I have  no  doubt  that  one  reason  why  our  country  fell  into  such 
unusual  intemperance,  was  the  want  of  simple,  innocent,  and 
authorized  recreations  in  it.  I am  fully  persuaded  that  some 
measure  of  this  sort  is  needful,  to  give  a natural  and  stable 
character  to  the  temperance  reform. 

The  reason  why  the  French  are  not  intemperate,  is  not,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  that  their  only  drink  is  wine.  They  have 
brandy,  eau  de  vie,  and  it  is  everywhere  drank,  but  usually  in 
moderation.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  partly  to  be  found,  I 
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believe,  in  their  cheerfulness,  in  their  sports  and  spectacles,  in 
the  resorts  everywhere  provided  for  simple  entertainment. 

It  was  remarked,  during  the  Peninsular  War,  that  the  Ger- 
man soldiers,  who  had  a variety  of  amusements,  were  never 
drunk  on  duty ; while  the  great  difficulty  was  to  keep  an 
English  soldier  from  the  wine  house.  The  Germans  are  natu- 
rally as  heavy  a people  as  ourselves  : they  were  once  notorious 
for  their  deep  potations.  They  are  now  comparatively  sober. 
In  every  village  are  to  be  found  music  clubs.  The  song  and 
the  dance  are  frequent.  But  no  people  are  more  careful  or 
industrious  than  the  Germans. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  as  if  it  were  a fair  reply  to  all  this,  that 
men  are  intemperate  in  the  midst  of  their  recreation.  The 
question  is  not  what  they  do  with  their  vicious  habits  already 
acquired,  but  how  they  came  by  these  habits ; and  the  question 
again  is  not  whether  a man  may  not  fall  into  inebriety  amidst 
the  purest  recreations  as  well  as  when  away  from  them,  but 
what  he  is  likely  to  do.  In  short,  to  do  justice  to  the  argument, 
it  should  be  supposed  that  a people  is  perfectly  temperate ; and 
this  may  fairly  be  considered  the  question  — how  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  kept  so  ? It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  natural 
appetite  for  spirituous  drinks ; but  for  sports  and  spectacles,  for 
music  and  dancing,  for  games  and  theatrical  representations, 
there  is  a natural  inclination  ; and  an  inclination  which,  though 
often  perverted,  must  be  allowed  in  the  original  elements  to  be 
perfectly  innocent,  as  innocent  as  the  sportiveness  of  a child,  or 
its  love  of  beautiful  colours  and  fine  shows.  But  grant  that  the 
tendencies  to  intemperance  were  equally  natural  and  strong, 
yet,  I sa}r,  if  there  were  among  any  people  authorised  holidays, 
and  holiday  sports ; if  there  were  evening  assemblies  and  a pure 
theatre  ; if  there  were  in  every  village  a public  promenade, 
where  music  might  frequently  be  heard  in  the  evening,  would 
not  these  places  be  likely  to  draw  away  many  from  the  resorts 
of  intemperance  ? I confess,  when  I have  seen  of  other  nations 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  abroad  in  the  public  places, 
without  any  rudeness  or  riot  among  them,  without  one  single 
indication  of  inebriety  in  all  the  crowd  ; when  I have  seen  this 
again  and  again,  day  after  day,  I have  asked  what  there  is  to 
prevent  our  own  more  intelligent  people  from  conducting  them- 
selves with  similar  propriety.  In  seven  months  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  though  living  amidst  crowds,  though  living  in 
taverns,  in  hotels,  in  public  houses,  I have  not  seen  four  iutoxi- 
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cnted  persons.  But  I have  seen  in  parks  and  gardens,  and 
places  of  public  assembly,  millions  of  persons  exhilarated  by 
music,  by  spectacles,  by  scenery,  flowers,  and  fragrance,  cheerful 
without  rudeness,  and  gay  without  excess. — Rev,  Orville  Dewey* 
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Exhibitions  of  Works  of  Art ; Objects  illustrative  of 
general  and  practical  Science ; Specimens  of  Natural 
History  ; and  Productions  of  Manufacturing  Skill. 

The  results  of  the  exhibitions  at  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
have  been  so  important,  whether  the  pecuniary  gain,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  taste,  the  encouragement  of  a love  for  science,  or  the 
awakening  a new  appetite  amongst  the  vast  operative  popula- 
tion of  those  towns  be  regarded,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit  giving  a few  hints  in  this  report  on  the  manner  of  form- 
ing and  undertaking  them  ; observing,  in  the  outset,  that  the 
very  smallest  Institution  need  not  be  discouraged  by  the  hope- 
lessness of  rivalry  with  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Exhibi- 
tions, since  the  experience  of  the  promoters  of  those  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  scale  of  exhibition  has  in  each  instance  so  far 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  as  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that,  in  smaller  towns,  it  is  practicable  to  collect  a valuable 
and  interesting  exhibition. 

The  procedure,  in  the  collecting  of  the  exhibitions  at  the 
towns  above  named  (and  a very  similar  plan  has  been  adopted 
at  Leeds),  may  be  thus  succinctly  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  of  the  Institute  has  invited 
and  secured  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  of  public  spirit  and 
influence,  and  added  them  to  its  number,  to  form  an  exhibition 
committee ; a large  committee  is  not  desirable,  being  unwieldly. 
The  next  stept  has  been  to  issue  a prospectus,  explaining  the 
nature,  extent,  and  object  of  the  exhibition,  either  as  a circular, 
or  as  an  advertisement,  or  both,  and  soliciting  loans  of  paint- 
ings, specimens  of  natural  history,  models,  &c.  &c. 

* See,  also,  Report  of  the  Man-  tainment.  See,  also,  26th  and  27th 
Chester  and  Salford  Association  for  Reports  (1849  and  1850)  of  the 
the  better  Regulation  of  Public  Chaplain  to  the  Preston  House  of 
Houses  and  other  Places  of  Enter-  Correction, 
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The  prospectus  issued  by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Leeds  committees  are  each  suitable  documents : perhaps  the 
first  has  not  been  excelled,  and  being  the  first,  we  select  it  as  a 
model ; it  is  in  the  form  of  a letter,  and  was  largely  circulated 
amongst  the  gentlemen  and  public  bodies  supposed  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  project. 

“Sir, — I have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  the  directors 
of  this  Institution  intend,  during  the  Christmas  vacation,  to 
open  the  various  class  and  lecture-rooms  for  the  exhibition  of 
objects  illustrative  of  science,  art,  and  manufactures,  and  na- 
tural history ; to  afford  the  members  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
public  generally,  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  at  their  leisure, 
the  present  state  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  town ; to 
bring  together  numerous  instances  of  the  practical  application 
of  those  scientific  principles  so  frequently  expounded  in  our 
lecture-room  ; and  thus,  by  blending  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment, to  furnish  to  the  great  community  in  which  we  live,  a 
source  of  intellectual  improvement  and  rational  recreation. 

“ The  following  outline  will  display  the  principal  features  of 
the  intended  exhibition,  and  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  useful 
as  a guide  to  those  friends  of  the  Institution  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  promote  this  object  by  the  donation  or  loan  of  philoso- 
phical instruments,  models  of  machinery  used  in  the  various 
important  branches  of  British  manufactures,  and  specimens 
illustrative  of  the  several  departments  of  natural  history. 

“ Experimental  Philosophy, 

“ Statics  and  Dynamics.  — Instruments  to  illustrate  the  laws 
of  equilibrium  and  motion  of  solid  bodies.  Elements  of  ma- 
chinery, various  kinds  of  levers,  wheel  and  axle,  pulleys,  inclined 
plane,  screw,  and  the  wedge,  their  application  to  modify  motion, 
illustrative  of  centrifugal  force. 

“ Hydrodynamics . — Instruments  to  illustrate  the  laws  of 
pressure,  equilibrium,  cohesion,  and  motions  of  fluids.  Hydro- 
static paradox,  press,  bellows,  balance,  &c.,  hydraulic  machinery, 
water-wheels,  machines  driven  by  the  reaction  of  water;  cle- 
psydrae, hydraulic  ram  ; Archimides  screw,  blowing  machines,  &c. 

“j Pneumatics. — Instruments  for  exhibiting  the  mechanical 
properties  of  air  and  other  elastic  bodies ; air-pumps,  condensers, 
barometers,  machines  for  raising  water,  various  kinds  of  pumps, 
syphons,  fire-engines,  &c. 
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“Ilcat.  — Instruments  for  illustrating  the  theory  of  heat: 
such  as  thermometers,  pyrometers,  parabolic  reflectors,  &c. 

“ Light.  — Sectional  and  other  models  of  various  optical  in- 
struments : such  as  telescopes,  microscopes,  camera-obscura, 
camera-lucida,  &c.  ; instruments  for  exhibiting  the  polarisation 
of  light,  optical  delusion,  machines  for  grinding  lens  and 
specula. 

“ Electricity . — Comprehending  instruments  for  illustrating 
the  phenomena  of  electricity  derived  from  friction,  galvanism, 
magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  and  thermo-electricity. 

“ Astronomy.  — Models  of  instruments  for  the  purposes  of  ob- 
servation and  computation,  such  as  mural  circles,  transit  instru- 
ments, &c.  Contrivances  for  illustrating  the  motions  and  phe- 
nomena of  heavenly  bodies : such  as  planetarium s,  orreries, 
armillary  spheres,  & c. 

“ Geodcesy. — Instruments  in  use  for  surveying  and  division  of 
land,  theodolites,  levels,  circumferenters,  perambulators,  pento- 
graphs,  &c. 

<e  Chemistry. — In  addition  to  the  apparatus  usually  employed 
in  chemical  demonstrations,  it  will  be  desirable  to  obtain  sam- 
ples of  the  various  drugs  used  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  the 
processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing. 

“ The  Fine  Arts . 

“ Architecture.  — Models  and  drawings  of  public  buildings  ; 
specimens  of  materials  used  in  their  construction.  Specimens 
of  sculpture,  modelling,  carving,  painting,  engraving,  &c.  &c. 

“ The  Useful  Arts . 

<c  Brickwork , Masonry , and  Carpentry.  — Specimens  of  build- 
ing materials  : such  as  stone,  marble,  brick,  lime,  cement,  &c. ; 
models  of  roofs,  centres  for  bridges,  specimens  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,  &c. 

“ Mill-work.  — Models  to  illustrate  the  elementary  parts  of 
mill-work,  the  different  methods  of  engaging  and  disengaging 
machinery,  contrivances  for  equalising,  transmitting,  and  con- 
verting motion  from  one  species  to  another.  Models  of  various 
kinds  of  mills,  wheels,  &c. 

“ Steam  Engines.  — Sectional  models  and  drawings,  to  exhibit 
the  various  parts  of  the  modern  steam-engine,  under  various 
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forms,  and  their  application  in  the  single  and  double  acting 
engine,  high-pressure  engine,  vibrating  engine,  &c.  Models 
for  illustrating  the  application  of  steam  power  to  mining,  to 
navigation,  to  locomotive  engines  on  railroads,  and  common 
roads. 

“ Civil  Engineering . — Models  and  drawings  of  works  of  pub- 
lic and  domestic  utility : such  as  sea,  river,  canal,  railway,  and 
common  road-works,  gas-works,  water-works,  mining,  &c. 

“Manufactures. — Models  for  illustrating  various  manufac- 
tures from  fibrous  materials,  with  specimens  in  cotton,  silk,  flax, 
wool,  worsted,  &c. 

<f  Models  to  illustrate  the  art  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  calico 
printing. 

“ Models  connected  with  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron  and  other  metals. 

“ Models  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  artificial  sub- 
stances : as  porcelain,  glass,  acids,  salts,  pigments,  &c. 

Models  to  illustrate  the  arts  of  letter-press  printing,  by 
presses  and  machines;  copper-plate  and  lithographic  printing. 

“Natural  History . — Specimens  of  crystals,  minerals,  geolo- 
gical charts,  fossils ; specimens  in  botany ; specimens  in  ento- 
mology, ornithology,  ichthyology,  zoology,  &c.  &c. 

“ By  the  united  and  zealous  exertions  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Institution,  the  Directors  feel  assured  that  a source 
of  rationable  and  agreeable  relaxation  may  be  established,  and 
be  made  the  means  of  diffusing  a great  amount  of  useful  and 
interesting  information. 

“ It  will  afford  our  ingenious  mechanics  and  artisans  a conve- 
nient opportunity  of  inspecting  the  practical  application  of 
scientific  principles  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  of  seeing 
the  present  state  of  perfection  of  our  manufactures;  audit  is 
hoped  it  will  be  the  means  of  stimulating  them  to  scientific 
research,  in  the  improvement  of  their  respective  arts,  and  assist 
them  to  contribute  to  beneficial  results  to  this  great  metropolis 
of  manufactures. 

“ To  make  this  exhibition  useful,  attractive,  and  interesting, 
great  labour  will  be  required,  as  well  as  considerable  expense. 
Every  exertion  will  be  made  to  remove  the  first  obstacle  ; and 
with  respect  to  the  second,  an  appeal  to  our  liberal  townsmen, 
who  are  always  willing  to  support  works  of  public  utility,  will 
not  be  made  in  vain. 
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“ To  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  Committee  should  have  early  information  from 
those  individuals  who  may  be  desirous  of  sending  models  and 
specimens  to  the  Exhibition,  and  which  should  be  delivered  at 
the  Institution  not  later  than  the  second  week  in  December, 
accompanied  by  a concise  description  of  their  character  and  use. 

Si  Allow  me,  very  respectfully,  to  intimate,  that  the  Directors 
will  be  most  happy  to  receive  from  you  any  assistance  which 
you  may  be  disposed  to  render  toward  the  furtherance  of  the 
Exhibition ; and  any  communication  addressed  to  me,  at  the 
Institution,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  I have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ Samuel  E.  Coltann,  Sec. 

e<  17,  Cooper  Street,  Manchester,  Nov.  1837.” 

This  circular  will  give  a good  general  idea  of  the  scope  of 
these  Exhibitions.  The  details  of  management  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  At  Leeds,  the  General  Committee  was  sub- 
divided into  four ; viz., — a Committee  for  collecting  philoso- 
phical apparatus  ; — -a  Committee  for  collecting  specimens  of  the 
Eine  Arts  ; — a Committee  for  collecting  models  of  machinery, 
and  specimens  of  manufacture ; — and  a Committee  for  collect- 
ing specimens  of  Natural  History.  Each  of  these  reported  from 
time  to  time  to  the  General  Committee,  so  as  to  secure  unity  of 
operation.  Promises  of  loans  are  recorded  in  proper  minute 
books,  and  in  due  time  an  Arrangement  Committee  is  formed  to 
receive  or  collect  the  loans,  to  place  them  in  suitable  situations 
in  the  Exhibition  rooms,  number  them,  and  prepare  the  cata- 
logue. The  duties  of  this  Committee  are  exceedingly  important, 
as  on  it  depends,  not  only  the  proper  arrangement  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  specimens,  but  the  keeping  of  a correct  account  of 
them  when  received,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  safe  and  proper 
return  to  the  owners  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  The  plan 
adopted  at  Sheffield  appears  to  be  at  once  simple  and  efficient, 
viz.,  — to  appoint  a porter  to  receive  and  record  all  specimens, 
and  to  place  on  each  a number  corresponding  to  a consecutive 
series  in  the  receiving  book.  This  book  has  a column  for  the 
insertion  of  the  catalogue  number,  thereby  admitting  of  easy 
reference  from  one  to  the  other ; if  the  catalogue  had  also  a 
column  for  the  porter’s  number,  the  two  would  be  completed. 
At  the  end  of  the  porter’s  book  is  an  index  of  the  names  of  the 
lenders,  and  the  number  of  the  specimens  belonging  to  them. 
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So  soon  as  specimens  begin  to  arrive  — and  the  time  must  be 
determined  by  the  General  Committee  — two  or  more  members 
of  the  Committee  are  always  in  attendance  at  the  rooms,  and 
the  same  plan  is  adopted  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  property  is  fully  insured,  for  the  safety  alike 
of  the  Committee  and  lenders,  the  former  being  of  course  pledged 
to  make  good  all  loss  or  damage. 

A low  charge  for  admission  is  necessary  to  success,  it  being 
found  that  the  lower  the  charge  the  greater  the  resort ; or,  in 
other  words,  that  numbers,  and  not  the  price  of  admission,  de- 
termine the  amount  of  receipts. 

The  introduction  of  some  one  or  more  curious  and  interesting 
manufacturing  engines  or  implements,  such  as  a silk  loom  at 
work  ; or  a small  steam-engine  working  a model  machine  of  any 
kind ; or  an  oxyhydrogen  microscope ; a fountain  in  full  play  ; 
a small  lake  or  reservoir,  with  a steam-packet  plying  round  it ; 
a glass-blower,  forming  curious  glass  toys ; a printing  or  litho- 
graphic press ; an  electrical  machine,  occasionally  at  work,  &c., 
&c.,  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  attractive ; and  it  may  be 
worth  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  whether,  when  the 
Exhibition  is  open  in  the  summer  months,  a small  botanical  col- 
lection might  not  be  added. — From  the  Yorkshire  Union  Report 
for  1839. 
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Itinerating  Libraries  for  Villages. 

There  are  numerous  places  containing  small  populations,  where 
the  inclination  or  the  means,  or  possibly  both,  are  wanting  to 
organize  an  Institution.  The  obstacles  are  various:  such  as  the 
leading  inhabitants  entertaining  a prejudice  against  snch  insti- 
tutes ; the  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  persons  to  form  a 
good  working  committee  ; the  absence  of  a suitable  building  for 
the  purposes  of  the  institute ; and  various  other  causes  might 
be  enumerated.  Very  often  it  will  be  found  that  the  advan- 
tages which  such  an  institution  is  calculated  to  afford,  are  not 
appreciated,  simply  because  they  have  not  been  enjoyed.  Igno- 
rance is  not  only  a cause,  but  an  effect ; and  if  we  could  but 
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once  put  the  treasures  of  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  many 
of  the  working-classes,  they  would  be  glad  to  provide  them 
afterwards  for  themselves.  Too  far  from  the  large  towns  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  our  larger  institutions,  and  too 
few  in  numbers  to  organize  an  useful  institution  for  themselves, 
the  inhabitants  of  many  of  our  small  villages  must  either  be 
assisted  by  some  such  association  as  the  Yorkshire  Union,  or 
they  must  be  altogether  shut  out  from  the  beneficial  influences 
which  larger  places  can  command. 

Nine  villages  in  Cumberland  are  united  under  the  title  of 
the  “ United  Villages  Perambulating  Library.”  It  consists  of 
nearly  300  volumes,  and  has  400  members,  each  paying  one 
penny  per  month.  The  books  are  deposited  at  nine  stations, 
one  in  each  village,  under  the  care  of  a suitable  person ; every 
six  weeks  a paid  messenger  removes  the  books  in  boxes  provided 
for  that  purpose.  All  the  stations  are  on  a footing  of  perfect 
equality  as  to  priority  in  receiving  the  fresh  books.  At  first  it 
was  principally  intended  to  benefit  the  younger  portion  of  the 
community,  but  its  success  slightly  changed  this  feature. 

From  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  Public  Libraries85,  it 
appears  that  the  plan  of  itinerating  libraries  has  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  Scotland.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Highlands 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  into 
Peeblesshire  by  the  Free  Church,  owing  to  the  success  which 
had  attended  it  in  East  Lothian,  where  the  plan  has  been  in 
operation  twenty-five  years.  It  was  originated  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown,  of  Haddington.  In  the  latter  district  there  was,  at  one 
time,  as  many  as  fifty  stations,  at  each  of  which  50  volumes 
were  deposited.  The  whole  of  the  books  were  issued,  on  an 
average,  five  times  in  the  course  of  a year.  Some  of  the  books 
were  issued  eighteen  times,  and  some  as  many  as  thirty  times 
in  two  years.  Very  often  there  was  not  a single  book  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries.  The  evidence  as  to  the  benefits  conferred 
by  it  was  very  favourable,  and  the  writers  stated  that  the  first 
Mechanics’  Institution  at  Haddington  and  Dunbar  originated 
out  of  the  interest  excited  by  those  libraries.  The  books  were 
changed  only  every  two  years.  And  one  proof  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  tolerably  frequent  change  of  books  in  such 
libraries  is  offered  in  the  fact,  that  the  circulation  always  fell 
off  in  the  second  year,  generally  in  the  proportion  of  one-third. 


85  Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Croumbie  Brown,  page  3. 
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and  rose  again  with  the  introduction  of  new  books.  Shop- 
keepers and  schoolmasters  were  found  to  make  the  most  effective 
librarians,  from  the  facilities  they  possessed  of  giving  out  the 
books.  It  was  also  stated,  that  the  success  of  the  plan  mainly 
depended  on  the  securing  of  zealous  librarians.  As  the  libra- 
rians must  have  been  the  parties  generally  best  cognizant  of  the 
utility  of  their  labours,  it  is  strongly  confirmative  of  the  ad- 
vantages, that  no  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  a sufficient 
number  of  persons  willing  to  undertake  the  task  without  any 
remuneration,  and  simply  as  a means  of  doing  good.  Much 
of  the  original  success  of  the  undertaking  seems  to  have  been 
attributable  to  the  energy  of  the  founder  of  the  plan,  the  father 
of  the  witness.  With  the  withdrawal  of  his  help,  the  library 
declined.  Another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  no 
charge  was  made  for  the  books  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  and  those  who  had  the  books  gratuitously, 
would,  as  is  usual,  consider  it  a hardship  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay.  The  plan,  however,  is  still  in  successful  working  in  about 
twenty  divisions  in  the  western  district  of  East  Lothian ; and 
the  witness,  after  his  long  and  extensive  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  its  practical  working,  is  as  confident  as  ever  of  the 
good  results  of  the  plan,  and  the  practicability  of  a much  greater 
extension  of  it.  The  same  plan  has  been  tried  on  a small  scale 
in  connexion  with  the  Northern  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  J.  L.  Thornton,  says  of  it : — “ With  respect 
to  the  itinerating  library  in  conjunction  with  the  Union,  it  has 
already  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  its  projectors 
anticipated ; and,  if  adequately  supported,  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  most  efficient  mediums  hitherto  devised  among  unions 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  In  rural  situations  par- 
ticularly, where  the  supply  of  new  books  is  necessarily  limited 
and  soon  exhausted,  the  advantages  this  scheme  affords  are 
sought  with  extreme  avidity.  So  great,  indeed,  has  the  demand 
become,  that  the  number  of  works  is  insufficient  to  supply 
each  society  with  complete  sets.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
after  an  experience  of  two  years,  have  matured  the  practical 
working  of  their  project,  and  strengthened  their  conviction  of 
the  benefits  it  is  calculated  to  diffuse.  During  the  year,  seven 
societies  in  the  Union  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 

o 

of  the  library,  with  much  benefit,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to 
the  bulk  of  the  members.”86 

Third  Report  of  Northern  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes. 
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Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  good  which  such  an  agency 
will  effect?  Who  can  say  how  many,  previously  shut  out 
from  books,  — the  greatest  of  civilizers,  — may  now,  by  this 
simple  and  inexpensive  machinery,  form  tastes  and  acquire 
habits  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  welfare  in  life  ? 
Speaking  on  the  subject  of  Lending  Libraries,  the  North 
British  Review  observes,  “ Everybody  who  lends  a good  book 
to  a person  unable  to  obtain  the  use  of  books  from  other 
sources,  does  a great  thing.  To  establish  a lending  library  in 
a village,  no  matter  how  small,  is  proportionately  a greater 
thing.  * * * An  isolated  lending  library  in  a country 

village  is  a very  good  thing;  but  it  requires  the  support  of 
other  lending  libraries  in  the  neighbourhood  to  render  it  per- 
manently efficacious.  On  its  first  establishment,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a heavy  run  upon  it.  The  novelty  of  having  books  at 
command  is  something  exhilarating  and  exciting ; and  the 
villagers,  especially  the  boys  and  the  girls,  and  the  old  people 
who  are  past  work,  are  continually  coming  to  exchange  them. 
But,  after  a while,  the  demand  begins  to  languish.  The  readers 
have  ( had  the  pick  ’ of  the  library,  and  they  either  have,  or 
think  they  have,  had  all  the  books  that  they  care  to  read.  If, 
then,  the  proprietor  of  the  library  can,  at  this  point,  exchange 
it  for  another  established  in  a neighbouring  village,  he  can 
revive  the  declining  appetite  by  offering  his  neighbours  a feast 
of  new  intellectual  food.  There  will  be  again  a run  upon  the 
book  shelves,  and  again  pleasant  and  improving  occupation  will 
be  in  the  reach  of  all  who  have  their  own  time  at  their  disposal, 
and  who  are  often  driven  into  evil  courses,  solely  by  the  want 
of  ‘ something  better  to  do.’  ” 87 

The  advantages  of  such  a plan,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, would  be : — 

1 st.  The  library  might  be  rendered  almost,  probably  entirely, 
self-supporting,  after  the  expense  of  its  first  establishing  had 
been  defrayed. 

2nd.  The  selection  of  books,  being  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  (all  gentlemen  practically  familiar  with  the  task  of 
selecting  works  for  Mechanics’  Institutes),  would  be  such  as  to 
insure  their  suitableness  for  the  objects  contemplated. 

3rd.  No  public  agitation,  such  as  is  needful  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  institute,  would  be  required;  one  competent 


87  Review,  No.  3 3,  page  97. 
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person  in  a village  willing  to  take  charge  of  such  a library 
would  be  sufficient. 

4th.  The  establishment  of  a library  would  be  likely  to 
attract  additional  help  from  local  sources.  In  some  cases  it 
might  lead  to  the  formation  of  classes,  and  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a Mechanics’  Institute.  — Extract  from  a Letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Leeds'  Mercury  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire 
Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
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Museums . 

A certain  stock  of  specimens  is  necessary  (as  a general  appa- 
ratus) for  public  instruction  ; but  this  is  soon  acquired : the 
great  mass  of  our  museums  look  much  beyond  this  ; they  seek 
specimens  from  abroad,  as  much  for  display  as  use,  at  great  cost 
and  labour.  Yet  it  is  precisely  what  is  nearest  at  hand  and 
cheapest,  that,  after  all,  is  the  most  valuable.  On  no  objects  are 
the  faculties  so  likely  to  be  well  exercised  as  on  objects  within 
every-day  reach ; the  results  of  inquiry  are  sure  to  be  more 
accurate,  subject  as  they  are  to  much  stricter  and  frequent  tests; 
they  lead  to  more  immediate  utility ; they  are  the  very  mate- 
rials of  all  after  knowledge ; they  are  more  or  less  interwoven 
with  all  the  purposes  of  local  life.  The  formation  of  a local 
museum,  carried  on  by  the  institution  according  to  the  peculiar 
dispositions  and  opportunities  of  its  members,  necessarily  leads 
to  all  this.  Whilst  one  party  or  individual  is  engaged  with 
local  mineralogy  or  geology,  another  with  local  natural  history, 
a third  with  local  antiquities,  a fourth  is  occupied  with  local 
statistics  and  economics,  and  all  more  or  less  pass  through  a 
course,  of  all  others,  to  themselves  and  their  districts  the  most 
beneficial, — a course  of  thorough  study  of  those  matters  in 
which,  one  way  or  other,  they  are  for  the  rest  of  their  life  most 
likely  to  be  engaged. 

In  the  meantime  the  collection  proceeds  without  drawing  on 
their  purse ; the  materials  are  found  in  their  daily  walk.  But 
it  must  not  on  that  account  be  considered  less  precious  to  others 
as  well  as  themselves.  Where  communication  is  so  easy,  and 
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science  ready  to  avail  itself,  at  the  earliest  notice,  of  every  dis- 
covery, the  more  complete  these  local  museums  the  quicker  must 
be  the  general  progress  of  all  science.  What  the  traveller  looks 
for  on  arriving  at  a town  is,  not  what  he  has  left  behind  him  in 
another,  not  indifferent  duplicates  of  the  great  collections  of  the 
larger  towns ; but  what  is  special  to  the  town,  however  small, 
and  to  the  district  itself.  No  one  can  enter  the  museums  and 
model  galleries  of  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  &c.  &c., 
without  being  struck  by  the  extensive  and  important  additions 
made  by  this  local  spirit,  working  on  its  special  territory,  to  the 
general  treasures.  Archaeology  profits  by  it  in  Italy.  It  sets 
the  excavator  to  work  in  every  field,  on  every  hillock,  and  has 
thus  done  more  to  detect  the  ancient  world  of  their  forefathers 
than  the  purses  of  princes.  — On  the  Lycevm  System  in  Ame- 
rica, by  J.  Wyse , Esq.  M.P. , page  212,  in  2nd  Publication  oj 
the  Central  Society  of  Education. 
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i NEW  WOEKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

MESSRS.  LONGMAN, , BROWN,  GREEN,  Ac  LONGMANS, 

PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


MISS  ACTON’S  MODERN  COOKERY-BOOK. 

Modern  Cookery  in  all  its  Branches,  reduced  to  a System  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the  use  of 
Private  Families.  In  a Series  of  Receipts,  all  of  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  given 
with  the  most  minute  exactness.  By  Eliza  Acton.  New  Edition  ; with  Directions  for  Carv- 
ing, and  other  Additions.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

ADAMS-A  SPRING  IN  THE  CANTERBURY  SETTLE- 

MENT. By  C.  Warren  Adams,  Esq.  With  5 Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  price  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

ADDISON- HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

By  C.  G.  Addison,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  3d  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved ; with  4 Lithographic  and  3 Woodcut  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.10s.6d.  cloth. 

AIKIN.- SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr.  Aikin.  New 
Edition,  with  Supplement,  by  Lucy  Aikin  ; consisting  of  additional  Selections  from  more 
recent  Poets.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ANCELL.-A  TREATISE  ON  TUBERCULOSIS, 

The  Constitutional  Origin  of  Consumption  and  Scrofula.  By  Henry  Ancell,  late  Lecturer 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  at  the  School  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Medicine  adjoining  St.  George’s  Hospital.  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth. 

ANTHONY.— FOOTSTEPS  TO  HISTORY : 

Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Histories  of  England  and  France ; to  which  are  added,  slight 
Sketches  of  Literature,  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  By  Louisa  Anthony.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised,  with  considerable  Additions.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the  Artisan  Club. 
Edited  by  John  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition.  With  30  Steel  Plates  and  349  Wood  Engrav- 
ings. 4to.  27s.  cloth. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE’S  DRAMATIC  & POETICAL  WORKS, 

Complete  in  One  Volume : Comprising  the  Plays  of  the  Passions,  Miscellaneous  Dramas, 
Metrical  Legends,  Fugitive  Pieces  (including  several  now  first  published),  and  Ahalya  Baee. 
Second  Edition ; including  a Life  of  Joanna  Baillie,  now  first  published:  With  a Portrait 
engraved  by  H.  Robinson,  and  a Vignette  View  of  Bothwell  Manse.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
cloth ; or  42s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


BAINES.— THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  BAINES, 

late  M.P.  for  the  Borough  of  Leeds.  By  hisSon,  Edwaiid  Baines,  Author  of  The  History 
of  the  Cotton  Manufacture.  With  a Portrait  engraved  in  line  by  Greatbach.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

BALFOUR.— SKETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Present  Century.  By  Clara  Lucas  Balfour,  Author  of 
Women  of  Scripture , &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

BANFIELD.- THE  STATISTICAL  COMPANION : 

Exhibiting  the  most  interesting  Facts  in  Moral  and  Intellectual,  Vital,  Economical,  and  Poli- 
tical Statistics,  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Corrected  to  the  Present  Time ; and  including  the 
Results  of  the  Census  of  the  British  Population  taken  in  1851.  Compiled  from  Official  and 
other  Authentic  Sources,  by  T.  C.  Banfield,  Esq.,  Statistical  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth. 

BAYLDON’S  ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  & TILLAGES, 

And  Tenant’s  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  of 
Valuations;  with  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  New 
Edition  ; corrected  and  revised  by  John  Donaldson.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

LORD  BELFAST.- LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POETS 

and  POETRY  of  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belfast. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

BLACK’S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

| BLAINE’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS; 

Or,  a complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  A new  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition  ; with  copious  Additions  and  Improvements,  and  numerous  addi- 
tional Illustrations.  The  Hunting,  Racing,  and  all  relative  to  Horses  and  Horsemanship, 
revised  by  Harry  Hieover;  Shooting  and  Fishing  by  Ephemera;  and  Coursing  by 
Mr.  A.  Graham.  With  upwards  of  600  Woodcuts.  8vo.  50s.  half-bound. 

BLAIR’S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time : with  Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  most  authen- 
tic Writers  ; including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the  Exode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  half-morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

? With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Especially  formed  for 
the  use  of  advanced  Students  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield, 
D.D.  F.S.A.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  a Map  of  Palestine,  £’2,  cloth. 

1 THE  REV.  DR.  BLOOMFIELD’S  ADDITIONAL  ANNOTATIONS 

On  the  NEW  TESTAMENT:  Being  a Supplement  to  his  larger  Edition  of  The  Greek 
Testarmnt  with  English  Notes.  New  Edition.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.  - COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTA- 

M ENT : With  shorter  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  formed  lor  use  in 
Colleges  and  the  Public  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D  F.S.A.  New  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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BOURNE— A TREATISE  ON  THE  SCREW  PROPELLER: 

With  various  Suggestions  of  Improvement.  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.,  Editor  of  The  Artisan 
Club's  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  With  20  large  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  4to.  j 
price  38s.  cloth. 

BOURNE— A CATECHISM  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Illustrative  of  the  Scientific  Principles  upon  which  its  Operation  depends,  and  the  Practical 
Details  of  its  Structure,  in  its  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways : 
with  various  Suggestions  of  Improvement.  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition,  corrected. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

and  ART ; comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brande,  F.R.S.L.  & E. ; assisted  by  Dr.  J.  Cauvin.  The  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected ; including  a Supplement,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  8vo. 
price  60s.  cloth.— The  Supplement  separately,  price  3s.  6d. 

BULL.— THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ; 
formerly  Physician- Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution.  New  Edition,  revised  j 
and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

BULL- HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  : 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects,  &c. ; and  Hints  upon 
Nursing.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

BUN  SEN— HIPPOL  YTU  S AND  HIS  AGE;  » 

Or,  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  under  Commodus  and  Alexander  Severus  : 
And  Ancient  and  Modern  Christianity  and  Divinity  compared.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.C.L. 
With  the  Effigy  of  Hippolytus.  4 vols.  post  8vo.  price  42s.  cloth. 

* “ The  volumes  will  be  acceptable  to  every  right-minded  theologian.  The  candid  inquirer  will  receive  them  gratefully  as 

suggesting  new  views,  enforcing  sound  principles,  presenting  interesting  pictures  of  the  past  for  the  instruction  of  the 
present  and  the  guidance  of  the  future.  The  tone  of  them  is  healthful  and  bracing.  They  must  benefit  the  true  spirits  of 
the  age  who  look  to  the  future  for  a new  and  better  era  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  sickliness  of  modern  piety,  with  the 
formalism,  superstition,  and  unsophisticalness  of  a selfish  age  shall  disappear  ; and  the  true  Church,  the  Church  of 
believers,  present  the  spectacle  of  a loving  brotherhood,  embodying  the  lile  of  religion  in  forms  of  ever- expanding  develop- 
ment pervaded  by  the  intellectual  and  devotional  in  due  proportions.”  Kitto’s  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

BUNSEN.-EGYPT’S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY: 

An  Historical  Investigation,  in  Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.C.L.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.  M.A. — Vol.  I.  containing  the  First  Book,  or  Sources 
and  Primeval  Facts  of  Egyptian  History  : with  an  Egyptian  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and 
a complete  List  of  Hieroglyphical  Signs ; an  Appendix  of  Authorities,  embracing  the  com- 
plete Text  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes,  ASgyptiaca  from  Pliny,  Strabo,  &c. ; and  Plates 
representing  the  Egyptian  Divinities.  With  many  Illustrations.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

***  The  Second  Volume  is  preparing  for  publication. 

BURTON.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND, 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  insurrection  (1689—1748).  By 
John  Hill  Burton,  Author  of  The  Life  of  David  Hume,  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

BISHOP  BUTLER’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY ; comprising  Fifty-one  full-coloured  Maps  ; with  complete  Indices. 
New  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved ; with  Corrections 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  in  both  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Maps,  many  of  which  are 
entirely  new.  Edited  by  the  Author’s  Son,  the  Rev.  T.  Butler.  Royal  4to.  24s.  half-boun  l 

5 The  Modern  Atlas.  28  full-coloured  Maps.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  half-bound. 
Separately  Ancient  Atlas.  23  full- coloured  Maps.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  half-bound. 
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BISHOP  BUTLER’S  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  & ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  such  Alterations  introduced  as  con- 
tinually progressive  Discoveries  and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered  necessary.  Edited 
by  the  Author’s  Son,  the  Rev.  T.  Butler.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

THE  CABINET  GAZETTEER: 

A Popular  Exposition  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World ; their  Government,  Population, 
Revenues,  Commerce  and  Industries;  Agricultural,  Manufactured,  and  Mineral  Products; 
Religion,  Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State  : With  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties. From  the  latest  Authorities.  By  the  Author  of  The  Cabinet  Lawyer.  In  One  Volume, 
with  a coloured  Map.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6(1.  cloth;  or  13s.  calf  lettered. 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER: 

A Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal;  with  a Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ; Correct  Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  j 
Duties,  Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties  ; Post-Office  Regulations,  and  Prison  Disci-  j 
pline.  15th  Edition,  with  Supplements.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CAIRD.— ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE  IN  1850  AND  1851; 

Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  By  James  Cairo,  Esq.  of  Baldoon,  Agricultural  Commissioner 
of  The  Times.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

THE  CALLING  & RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A GOVERNESS. 

By  Amica.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

CATLOW. — POPULAR  C0NCH0L0GY; 

Or,  the  Sh#l  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of  Conchology: 
with  a sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells, 
and  a complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  With 
312  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CAYLEY.--D ANTE’S  DIVINE  COMEDY. 

Translated  in  the  Original  Ternary  Rhyme.  By  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A.  Vol.  I.  The  Vision 
of  Hell.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth.— Vol.  II.  The  Purgatory.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  price  6s.  cloth. 

■ 

CECIL-STABLE  PRACTICE ; 

Or,  Hints  on  Training  for  the  Tuif,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road  ; with  Observations  on  Racing 
and  Hunting,  Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Handicapping : addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple  Chasing,  and  | 
Fox  Hunting.  By  Cecil.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

CECIL.— THE  STUD  FARM ; 

Or,  Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders 
of  Race  Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s.  half-bound. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  OWN  SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By  Julia  Corner,  Author  of  Questions  on  the  History  of  Europe.  With  Two  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Steel.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  22  Plates,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth;  with  the  plates 
coloured,  price  12s.  cloth. 
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CONYBEARE  AND  HOWS0N-  THE  LIFE  & EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL;  Comprising  a complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  ami  a Translation  of 
his  Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  Principal  or  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  With  40  Engravings  on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts : Including 
Views  of  the  Principal  Places  visited  by  the  Apostle,  from  Original  Drawings  made  on  the 
spot  by  W.  H.  Bartlett  and  other  Travellers ; also  Maps,  Charts,  Plans,  Coins,  Antiquities, 
&c.  2 vols.  4to.  price  £ 2 . 8s.  cloth. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

Comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life;  with  numerous  approved  Formulaeof  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  James  Copland, 
M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II, 
8vo.  j6'3,  cloth  ; and  Parts  X.  to  XVI.  4s  6d.  each,  sewed. 

CRESY.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Cresy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  Illustrated  by 
upwards  of  3,000  Woodcuts  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Constructions 
which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8vo.  price  £ 3 . 13s.  6d.  cloth. 


THE  CRICKET-FIELD ; 

Or,  the  Science  and  History  of  the  Game.  Illustrated  with  Diagrams,  and  enlivened  with 
Anecdotes.  By  the  Author  of  Principles  of  Scientific  Batting.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  2 Plates, 
price  5s.  half-bound. 

DALE.— THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  & FAMILY  CHAPLAIN, 

in  Two  Parts : The  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  2d  Edition. 
Post  4to.  21s.  cloth:  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  31s.  6d.  calf  lettered ; £2.  10s.  morocco. 

j-  The  Family  Chaplain,  price  12s.  cloth. 

Separately  | the  domestic  Liturgy,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

DAVIS.— CHINA  DURING  THE  WAR  AND  SINCE  THE 

PEACE.  By  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  late  H.M.  Plenipotentiary  in  China;  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Hongkong.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  21s.  cloth. 

DELABECHE. — THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  F.RS.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 


DELABECHE.- REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 
WALL, DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Sir  Henry T.  Delabeche,  F.R.S.  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  large  Plates, 
price  14s.  cloth. 

1)E  LA  RIVE.— A TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY, 

In  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Aug.  De  la  Rive,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  In 
Two  Volumes,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  18s.  cloth. 
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DENNISTOUN.-MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO ; 

Illustrating1  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  from  MCCCCXL.  to  MDCXXX.  By 
James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  With  numerous  Portraits,  Plates,  Fac-simiies,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  j£2.  8s.  cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends , &c.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  18mo. 
price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY,  WESTWOOD,  AND  HEWITSON.  — THE 

GENERA  of  BUTTERFLIES,  or  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA  : comprising  their  Generic 
Characters,  a Notice  of  their  Habits  and  Transformations,  and  a Catalogue  of  the  Species  of 
each  Genus.  By  Edward  Doubleday,  F.L.S  , F.Z.S.,  late  Assistant  in  the  Zoological 
Department  of  the  British  Museum;  and  John  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London.  Illustrated  with  Eighty-six  coloured  Plates  from  Drawings 
by  W.  C.  Hewitson,  Esq.,  Author  of  British  Oology . 2 vols.  imperial  4to.  price  Fifteen 
Guineas,  half-bound  in  morocco. 

E ASTLAKE. — MATERIALS  FOR  A HISTORY  OF  OIL 

PAINTING.  By  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH; 

Or,  a Visit  to  a Religious  Sceptic.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  9s.  fid.  cloth. 

“ It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  them”  [infidel  writers  of  the  modern  school^  “ on  their  own  ground,  and  fight  them 
with  their  own  weapons.  And  this  is  what  the  little  book  at  the  head  of  this  article  professes  to  do  ; and  it  does  its  work 
well.  It  is  learned  and  logical,  and  at  the  same  time  lively  and  entertaining.  Its  irony  is  very  powerful  and  cutting,  and 
yet  it  is  not  open  to  the  apparent  objection  of  grave  and  serious  subjects  being  treated  flippantly.  Whilst,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  might  fairly  lie  entitled  ‘ Theological  Fragments,’  lrom  the  method  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated  it  is  as  interesting  as  a collection  of  scenes  of  society.”  Britannia.. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE 

NEWT  TESTAMENT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the 
English  Texts ; including  a Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English 
and  English-Greek.  New  Edition,  with  a new  Index.  Royal  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CON- 

CORDANCE  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT;  being  an  Attempt  at  a Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a List  of  the  Proper  Names  and 
their  occurrences,  &c.  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  ^63.  13s.  6d.  cloth ; large  paper,  £\..  14s.  6d. 

EPHEMERA— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON : 

Comprising  the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon : with  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in  the  Empire;  with  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  all  Its  known  Habits  described,  and  the  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  It  ex- 
plained. With  numerous  coloured  Engravings  of  Salmon  Flies  and  Salmon  Fry.  By 
Ephemera;  assisted  by  Andrew  Young,  of  Invershin,  Manager  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land’s Salmon  Fisheries.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  14s.  cloth. 


EPHEMERA.— A HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishimr,  Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephemera.  New  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  cloth. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE. 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  Gertrude,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
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FELICE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS  OF  FRANCE, 

From  1521  to  1851.  Translated  from  the  Second  revised  and  corrected  Edition,  by  E.  Wkst. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  [In  the  press. 


FORBES.— DAHOMEY  AND  THE  DAHOMANS : 

Being  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  Residence  at  his  Capital, 
in  the  Years  1849  and  1850.  By  Frederick  E.  Forbes,  Commander,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S., 
With  10  Plates  and  3 Wood  Engravings.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 


FORESTER  AND  BIDDULPH’S  NORWAY. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849 : containing  Rambles  among  the  Fjeldsand  Fjords  of  the  Central  and 
Western  Districts ; and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Social 
Organisation.  By  Thomas  Forester,  Esq.;  and  Lieutenant  M.  S.  Biddulph,  Royal 
Artillery.  W ith  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Ten  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 


FOSS.-THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND : 

With  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Vols.  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.  8vo.  56s.  cloth. 


FRANCIS.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND; 

Its  Times  and  Traditions.  By  John  Francis.  Third  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 


FRANCIS.— A HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RAILWAY; 

Its  social  Relations  and  Revelations.  By  John  Francis.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

FRANCIS.— CHRONICLES  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE 

STOCK  EXCHANGE.  By  John  Francis.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 


FREEMAN.-THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  KIRBY, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Rector  of  Barham  ; Author  of  one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  ; 
and  Joint-Author  of  the  Introduction  to  EntomoU  gy.  By  the  Rev.  John  Freeman,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Ashwicken,  Norfolk,  and  Rural  Dean.  With  a Portrait  of  Mr.  Kirby  (engraved  by 
Henry  Robinson),  a Fac-simile  of  his  Handwriting,  and  a View  of  Barham  Parsonage.  8vo. 
price  15s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  - THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching 
Club.  With  a Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Corne  y , 
Esq.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  One  Guinea,  cloth  ; or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday, 
price  £\.  16s. 

GOSSE.-A  NATURALIST’S  SOJOURN  IN  JAMAICA. 

By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq.  With  coloured  Plates.  Post  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 


GRAHAM— STUDIES  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  POETS : 

Comprising  Selections  from  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Tope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  and  Collins  ; 
with  the  strikingly  beautiful  passages  printed  in  italics;  Explanatory  Notes  and  Illustrations ; 
and  Examination  Questions  for  exercise  in  English  Composition.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  12mo. 
price  7s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


GRAHAM.— ENGLISH ; OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

Explained  in  a Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

MR.  W.  R.  GREG’S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW.— ESSAYS  on  POLITICAL  and  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Contributed  chiefly 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  William  R.  Greg.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  24s.  cloth. 

GURNEY.— HISTORICAL  SKETCHES; 

Illustrating  some  Memorable  Events  and  Epochs,  from  a.d.  1,400  to  a.d.  1,546.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Hampden  Gurney,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Mary-le-bone.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Second  Edition,  with  a 
Supplemental  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Architecture ; comprising  upwards 
of  Eighty  additional  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  52s.  6d.  cloth — The  Supplement  separately, 
price  6s.  cloth. 

SIDNEY  HALL’S  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS  (size  20  in.  by  16 in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  care- 
fully coloured ; and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps.  New 
Edition,  corrected  from  the  best  and  most  recent  Authorities  ; with  the  Railways  laid  down 
and  many  entirely  new  Maps.  Colombier  4to.  5s.  half-bound  in  russia. 


HAMILTON.  — DISCUSSIONS  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 

LITERATURE,  EDUCATION  and  UNIVERSITY  REFORM.  Chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  corrected,  vindicated,  enlarged,  in  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Bart.  8vo.  price  18s.  cloth. 

HARRISON.-THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FORGE; 

Or,  Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M.  By  the  Rev.  William  Harrison,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Birch,  Essex,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  H.lt.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  With 
2 Wood  Engravings.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth. 

HARRIS0N.-0N  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT 

STRUCTURE  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 


HARRY  HIEOVER.— THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  Harry  Hieover.  With  Two  Plates — One  representing  The  Right  Sort;  the  other,  7'he 
Wrong  Sort.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 


HARRY  HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Harry  Hieover.  With  2 Plates — One  representing  Going  like  Workmen;  the  other, 
Going  like  Muffs.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— THE  STUD, 

For  Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Men:  Being  a Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a Horse  for 
use  more  than  for  show.  By  Harry  Hieover.  With  Two  Plates— One  representing 
A pretty  good  sort  for  most  purposes;  the  other,  ‘ Rayther  ’ a bad  sort  for  any  purpose. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 
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HARRY  HIEOVER.— THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Harry  Hieover.  Second  Edition ; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  Harlequin.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK ; 

Or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Harry  Hieover.  New  Edition. 
2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  24s.  cloth. 

HAWKER -INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Hawker.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved ; with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and 
Branston,  from  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.  &vo.  21s.  cloth. 

HAYDN’S  BOOK  OF  DIGNITIES ; 

Containing  ROLLS  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  PERSONAGES  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  Civil, 
Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Military,  Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  EARLIEST  PERIODS  to 
the  PRESENT  TIME;  Compiled  chiefly  from  the  Records  of  the  Public  Offices.  Together 
with  the  Soverigns  of  Europe,  from  the  foundation  of  their  respective  States  ; the  Peerage 
and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Lists.  Being  a New  Edition,  improved 
and  continued,  of  BEATSON’S  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  Joseph  Haydn,  Compiler  of 
The  Dictionary  of  Dates,  and  other  Works.  8vo.  25s.  half-bound. 


SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  &c.  New  Edition ; with  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 
8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  A 70170s.  “ Manners  make  the  man.”  New  Edition, 

revised  (with  additions)  by  a Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


LORD  HOLLAND’S  MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time.  By  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland.  Vol.  I.  Post  Svo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

LORD  HOLLAND’S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES. 

FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.  By  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Comprising  Anec- 
dotes, and  an  Account  of  such  Persons  and  Political  Intrigues  in  Foreign  Countries  as  have 
fallen  within  his  Lordship’s  observation.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord 
Holland  ; with  Fac-simile.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

HOLLAND.- CHAPTERS  ON  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen;  and  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
Medical  Notes  and  Refections  by  the  same  Author.  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOOK. -THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD’S  MINISTRY : 

A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Walter  Farquhar 
Hook,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER.— KEW  GARDENS; 

Or,  a Popular  Guide  to  the  Roval  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson 
Hooker,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  & L.S.  &c.  &c.  Director.  New  Edition.  l6mo.  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,  pi  ice  Sixpence. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


HOOKER  AND  ARNOTT.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA; 

Comprising  the  Phamogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections;  and  numerous  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous 
Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.A. 
and  L.S.  &c.,  and  G.  A.  Walker-Arnott,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  12mo.  with  12  Plates,  14s.  cloth  ; 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  price  21s. 

HORNE.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D. 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected ; with  numerous  Maps  and  Facsimiles  of  Biblical  Manuscripts.  5 vols.  8vo.  63s. 
cloth ; or  £5,  bound  in  calf. 

HORNE— A COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Being  an  Analysis  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Maps  and  other 
Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HOWITT.— THE  CHILDREN’S  YEAR. 

By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Absolon,  fiom  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.  Square  l6mo.  5s.  cloth. 

WILLIAM  HOWITT’S  BOY’S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a Country  Boy,  written  by  himself ; exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition;  with  40  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

HOWITT— THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised  ; with  Engravings  on  wood,  by 
Bewick  and  Williams  : uniform  with  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition  ; with  40  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  8vo. 
21s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  DURHAM,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  With  upwards  of  40  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  8vo. 
21s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR’S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London  ; Author  of  Plain  Directions 
for  Making  Wills.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law  : with  a clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  informed  ion. 
By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

V*  These  Two  works  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUGHES  (E.)  — A NEW  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OP  PHYSICAL, 

POLITICAL,  and  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Edward  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  Head 
Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lower  School,  Greenwich  Hospital.  Containing  Seventeen 
coloured  Maps,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress.  The  Maps  engraved  on  Steel  by  E.  Weller, 
F.R.G.S.  Royal  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  half-bound. 
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HUGHES  (W.)— A MANUAL  OF  MATHEMATICAL  GEO- 

GRAPHY:  comprehending  an  Inquiry  into  the  Construction  of  Maps:  with  Rules  for  the 
Formation  of  Map  Projections.  By  William  Hughes,  F.R/G.S.,  late  Professor  of  Geo- 
graphy in  the  College  for  Civil  Engineers.  Second  Edition  ; with  5 Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
4s.  6d.  cloth. 


HUMBOLDT.  -ASPECTS  OF  NATURE 

In  Different  Lands  and  Different  Climates ; with  Scientific  Elucidations.  By  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  authority,  by  Mrs.  Sabine.  New  Edition. 
l6mo.  6s.  cloth:  or  in  2 vols.  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  ; Ilalf-a-Crown  each,  sewed. 

HUMBOLDT’S  COSMOS; 

Or,  a Sketch  of  a Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  authority 
by  Mrs.  Sabine.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  l6mo.  Half-a-Crown  each,  sewed  ; 3s.  6d.  each,  cloth:  orin 
post  8vo.  12s.  each, cloth.— Vol.  III.  post  8vo.  12s.  6d.  cloth:  orin  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d.  sewed, 
3s.  6d.  cloth;  and  Part  II.  3s.  sewed,  4s.  cloth. 

HUMPHREYS -SENTIMENTS  AND  SIMILES  OF  SHAK- 

SPEARE  : a Classified  Selection  of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remarkable 
Passages  in  Sliakspeare’s  Plays  and  Poems.  With  an  elaborately  illuminated  border  in  the 
characteristic  style  of  the  Elizabethan  Period,  and  other  Embellishments.  Bound  in  very 
massive  carved  and  pierced  covers  containing  in  deep  relief  a medallion  Head  and  Cypher. 
The  Illuminations  and  Ornaments  designed  and  executed  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys. 
Square  post  8vo.  One  Guinea. 

MRS.  JAMESON’S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC 

ORDERS,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Containing  St.  Benedict  and  the  Early  Benedictines 
in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Flanders  ; the  Benedictines  in  England  and  in  Germany ; the 
Reformed  Benedictines;  early  Royal  Saints  connected  with  the  Benedictine  Order;  the 
Augustines;  Orders  derived  from  the  Augustine  Rule;  the  Mendicant  Orders ; the  Jesuits; 
and  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged;  with  11  Etchings  by  the  Author, 
and  88  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON’S  SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART; 

Or,  Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  First  Series.  Containing  Legends  of  the  Angels 
and  Archangels  ; the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  ; the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ; the  Magda- 
lene ; the  Patron  Saints;  the  Virgin  Patronesses  ; the  Martyrs  ; the  Bishops;  the  Hermits; 
and  the  Warrior- Saints  of  Christendom.  Second  Edition ; with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  16 
Etchings  by  the  Author.  Square  crown  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON’S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 

As  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
With  55  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  152  Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

“ Of  all  our  writers  upon  sacred  art,  there  is  none  in  whose  hands  the  subject  acquires  so  deep  an  interest,  or  is  treated  with 
such  prolound  knowledge,  such  genial  yet  acute  criticism,  such  deep  sympathy  for  the  poetic,  and  such  high  reverence  for 
the  sacred,  as  we  find  in  the  works  oi  Mrs.  Jameson.  A noble  style,  dignified  yet  natural, simple  yet  impressive,  at  once 
captivates  the  reader;  while  the  utter  absence  of  pedantry,  even  in  the  fulness  of  the  authoress’s  knowledge  of  obscure 

subjects,  adds  not  its  least  graceful  characteristic  to  this  book Mrs.  Jameson’s  very  scholarly  and  artist  like  volume  is  » 

one  which  every  art  library  must  possess  ; and  of  the  high  qualities  and  merits  of  which,  even  the  faint  and  meagre  sketch 
which  we  have  drawn  can  hardly,  we  hope,  fail  to  afford  some  indication.”  Morning  Chronicle. 

LORD  JEFFREY’S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW.  A New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform  with  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
Essays  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Works;  with  a Portrait 
engraved  by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a Vignette  View  of  Craigcrook  engraved  by  J.  Cousen. 
Square  crown  8vo.  {Nearly  ready. 

***  Also,  the  Second  Edition,  in  3 vols.  8vo.  price  42s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR’S  ENTIRE  WORKS : 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page 
Eden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In  Ten  Volumes.  Vols.  II.  to  X.  8vo.  price  Half-a- 
Guinea  each. 

***  The  First  Volume,  comprising  Bishop  Heber’s  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  extended  by  the 
Editor,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR— READINGS  FOR  EVERY 

DAY  in  LENT:  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the  Author  of 
Amy  Herbert,  The  Child's  First  History  of  Rome,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth. 

JOHNSTON.-A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming  a complete  General  Gazetteer  of 
the  World.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S.  F.G.S. ; Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  In  One  Volume  of  1,440  pages  ; comprising  nearly 
50,000  Names  of  Places.  8vo.  price  36s.  cloth  ; or  strongly  half-bound  in  russia,  with  flexible 
back,  41s. 

KEMBLE— THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND : 

a History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John 
Mitchell  Kemble,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

KIPPIS.-A  COLLECTION  OF  HYMNS  AND  PSALMS  FOR 

PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  WORSHIP.  Selected  and  prepared  by  Andrew  Kippis,  D.D., 
Abraham  Rees,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jervis,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  LL.D. 
New  Edition;  including  a New  Supplement  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Kell,  M.A.  18mo.  4s. 
cloth ; or  4s.  6d.  bound  in  roan.— The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  price  Eightpence. 

KIRBY  AND  SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENT0- 

MOLOGY  ; or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects:  comprising  an  account  of  noxious 
and  useful  Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions, 
Noises,  Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  & L.S.  Rector  of  Barham  ; 
and  W.  Spence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  & L.S.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 


LAING.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLI- 
TICAL STATE  of  DENMARK  and  the  DUCHIES  of  SLESWICK  and  HOLSTEIN  in  1851 : 
Being  the  Third  Series  of  Notes  of  a Traveller.  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  With  a Plan  of  the 
Battle  of  Idstedt.  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLI- 
TICAL STATE  of  the  EUROPEAN  PEOPLE  in  1848  and  1849  : Being  the  Second  Series  of 
Notes  of  a Traveller.  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  Svo.  14s.  cloth. 

.LANG.  - FREEDOM  AND  INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE 

GOLDEN  LANDS  of  AUSTRALIA  ; the  Right  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  Interest  of  Britain 
and  of  the  World.  By  John  Dunmore  Lang,  M.A.,  D.D.  With  a coloured  Map.  PostSvo. 
price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LANG— AN  HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT 

of  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ; including  a Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions,  and  a Description  of  the 
Mines,  with  an  Estimate  of  the  probable  Results  of  the  Great  Discovery.  By  John  Dunmore 
Lang,  M.A.,  D.D.  Third  Edition  (three-fourths  entirely  new),  bringing  down  the  History  of 
the  Colony  to  July  1,  1852  ; with  a large  coloured  Map.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  pvice  21§.  cloth. 
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LARDNER’S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  LITERATURE,  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  NATURAL 
HISTORY,  AND  MANUFACTURES:  A Series  of  Original  Works  by 


Sir  John  Hkhschel, 

Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Robert  Southey, 

Sir  David  Brewster, 


Thomas  Keightley, 
John  Forster, 

Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moore, 

And  other  eminent  Writers. 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 

Ihe  Rev.  G.  li.  Gleig, 

J.  C.  L.  De  Sismondi, 

John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S. 


Complete  in  132  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Jitles,  price  Nineteen  Guineas,  cloth. 
The  works  separately,  in  Sets  or  Senes,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A List  of  the  Works  composing  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia .- — 


1.  Bell’s  History  of  Russia 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

2.  Bell’s  Lives  of  British  Poets . . 2 vols.  7s. 

3.  Brewster’s  Optics 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

4.  Cooley’s  Maritime  and  Inland 

Discovery  3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

5.  Crowe’s  History  of  France  . . 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

6.  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities  . . 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

7.  De  Sismondi’s  History  of  the 

Italian  Republics 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

8.  De  Sismondi’s  Fall  of  theRoman 

Empire 2 vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan’s  Chemistry 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

10.  Donovan’sDomestic  Economy  2 vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham’s  Spain  & Portugal  5 vols.  17s.  6d. 

12.  Dunham’sHistory  of  Denmark, 

Sweden,  and  Norway 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

13.  Dunham’s  History  of  Poland.  .1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

14.  Dunham’s  Germanic  Empire  3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

15.  Dunham’s  Europe  during  the 

Middle  Ages 4 vols.  14s. 

16.  Dunham’s  British  Dramatists  2 vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunham’s  Lives  of  Early  Wri- 

ters of  Great  Britain 1 vol.  5d. 

18.  Fergus’s  History  of  the  United 

States 2 vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbroke’s  Greek  and  Roman 

Antiquities 2 vols.  7s. 

20.  Forster’s  Lives  of  the  States- 

men of  the  Commonwealth  5 vols.  17s.  6d. 


21.  Gleig’s  Lives  of  British  Mili- 

tary  Commanders  

10s.  6d. 

22.  Grattan’s  History  of  the 

Ne- 

therlands  

3s.  6d. 

23.  Henslow’s  Botany  

3s.  6d. 

24.  Herschel’s  Astronomy  . . 

3s.  6d. 

25.  Herschel’s  Discourse  on 

Na- 

tural  Philosophy 

3s.  6d. 

26.  History  of  Rome 

7s. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland  . . 

3s.  6d. 

28.  Holland’s  Manufactures 

in 

Metal  

10s.  6d. 

29.  James’sLives  of  Foreign  States- 

men   5 vols.  17s.  6d. 

30.  Kater  & Lardner’s  Mechanics  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

31.  Keightley’s  Outlines  of  Hist.  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

32.  Lardner’s  Arithmetic 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

33.  Lardner’s  Geometry  I vol.  3s.  6d. 


34.  Lardner  on  Heat 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

35.  Lardner’s  Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

36.  Lardner  & Walker’s  Electricity 

and  Magnetism 2 vols.  7s. 

37.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and 

Courtenay’s  Lives  of  British 
Statesmen 7 vols.  24s.  6d. 

38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  & Bell’s 

History  of  England 10  vols.  35s. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley’s 

Eminent  Italian,  Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

40.  Moore’s  History  of  Ireland. . 4 vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas’s  Chronology  of  Hist.  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

42.  Phillips’s  Treatise  on  Geology,  2 vols.  7s. 

43.  Powell’s  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

44.  Porter’s  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 

facture of  Silk 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

45.  Porter’s  Manufactures  of 

Porcelain  and  Glass  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

46.  Roscoe’s  British  Lawyers 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

47.  Scott’s  History  of  Scotland . . 2 vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley’s  Lives  of  Eminent 

French  Authors 2 vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  & Swainson’s  Insects,  1 vol.  3s.  GJ. 

50.  Southey’s  Lives  of  British  Ad- 

mirals   5 vols.  17s.  6d. 

51.  Stebbing’s  Church  History  . . 2 vols.  7s. 

52.  Stebbing’s  History  of  the  Re- 

formation   2 vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson’s  Discourse  on  Na- 

tural History 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

54.  Swainson’s  Natural  History  & 

Classification  of  Animals  . . 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

55.  Swainson’s  Habits  & Instincts 

of  Animals .1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

56.  Swainson’s  Birds 2 vols.  7s. 

57.  Swainson’s  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c.  2 vols.  7s. 

58.  Swainson’s  Quadrupeds 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

59.  Swainson’s  Shells  & Shell-fish,  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

60.  Swainson’s  Animals  in  Mena- 

geries   1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

61.  Swainson’s  Taxidermy  and 

Bibliography 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

62.  Thirlwall’s  Historv  of  Greece,  8 vols.  28s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AMD  NEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNER.-THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  AND  LONDON 

in  1851.  Reviewed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  Michel  Chevalier,  John  Lemoinne,  and  Hector 
Berlioz.  With  Wood  Engravings.  Crown  8vo.  price  14s.  cloth. 

DR.  LATHAM  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine  : Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  P.  M. 
Latham,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  12mo.  16s.  cl. 

DR.  FALCK  LEBAHN.— GOETHE’S  FAUST. 

With  copious  English  Notes,  containing  the  whole  of  the  Text,  in  German  and  English,  classi- 
fied according  to  the  Rules  of  Grammar,  for  Students  of  the  German  Language.  By 
Falck  Lebahn,  Ph.D.  Author  of  German  in  One  Volume,  &c.  8vo.  price  15s.  cloth. 


LEE.-- ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology : Comprising  the  Principles  of  Classification  interspersed 
with  amusing  and  instructive  Accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lek. 
New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


L.  E.  L.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZA- 

BETH  LANDON;  comprising  the  IMPROVISATRICE,  the  VENETIAN  BRACELET,  the 
GOLDEN  VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other  Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition  ; with 
2 Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  2 vols.  16mo.  10s.  cloth  ; morocco,  21s. 


LETTERS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A FRIEND. 


By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  a Lady,  Author  of  Letters  on  Happiness.  3d  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 


LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  J.  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c.  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London. 
New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  copious  Additions.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 


LINW 00D.— ANTHOLOGIA  0X0NIENSIS, 

Sive  Florilegium  e lusibus  poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Gra;cis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Gulielmo  Linwood,  M.A.  ^Edis  Christi  Alummo.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 


LITTON.-THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 

In  its  Idea,  Attributes,  and  Ministry  : With  a particular  reference  to  the  Controversy  on  the 
Subject  between  Romanists  and  Protestants.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur  Litton,  M.A., 
Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

LORIMER. —LETTERS  TO  A YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  the  late  Charles  Lorimer.  New  Edi- 
tion. Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

L0UD0N.-THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER’S  CALENDAR : 

Being  a Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done,  in  a 
Garden  in  each  Month  : with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite;  Directions  for  Laying 
Out  and  Planting  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies ; and  a 
short  Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injurious  to 
Gardens.  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  l6mo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
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LOUDON— THE  LADY’S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  IIow  to  Enjoy  a Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  Gardening  for 
Ladies,  &c.  Fourth  Edition ; with  Plate  and  Wood  Engravings.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 


LOUDON’S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GAR- 

DENERS,  Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling, 
Planning  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  lsometrical  Projection  and  Perspective  ; 
with  Examples  shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  With  a 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  a Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  8 vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening:  including  all  the  latest  improvements;  a General  History  of  Gardening  in 
all  Countries  ; and  a Statistical  View  of  its  Present  State:  with  Suggestions  for  its  Future 
Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
Branston.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  8vo.  50s.  cloth. 


LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS : 

Being  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  abridged:  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  j 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described ; j 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts ; and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all  ! 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  With  about  i 
2,000  Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo.  £2. 10s.  cloth- 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  AGRICULTURE : 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture : including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  a general  History 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  1,100  Woodcuts,  50s.  loth. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS ; 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,  Great  Britain  ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a beginner,  who  is  a mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1853,  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  [ In  the  press. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE  ; containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings  ; Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite  Fittings- 
up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery : each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon.  With  more  than  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo.  £3.  3s.  cloth. 

LOUDON’S  H0RTUS  BRITANNICUS ; 

Or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout : With  a Supplement,  including  all  the  New 
Plants,  and  a New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ; assisted  by 
W.  H.  Baxter,  and  David  Wooster.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth.— The  Supplement  separately, 
price  14s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LOW— ELEMENTS  OF  PEACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehendi  ng  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandr  y of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  F.R  S.E.  New  Edition,  with  200  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
21s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.— THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  II.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
Yols.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  32s.  cloth. 

ME.  MACAULAY’S  CEITICAL  & HXSTOEXCAL  ESSAYS 

CONTRIBUTED  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  Three  Editions,  as  follows:— 

1.  Library  Edition  (the  Seventh ),  in  3 vols.  8vo.  price  Sis.  cloth. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

cloth ; or  30s.  handsomely  bound  in  calf  by  Hayday. 

3.  A New  Edition,  in  3 vols.  fcp  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth. 

M AC AUL AY  — L A Y S OF  ANCIENT  ROME, 

With  IVRY  and  the  ARMADA.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth ; or  10s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

ME.  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  EOME. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antiqne,  drawn  on  Wood  by  George 
Scharf,  Jun.  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  21s.  boards  ; 
or  428.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

MACDONALD— VILLA  VEE0CCIXX0; 

Or,  the  YOUTH  of  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI:  a Tale.  By  the  late  Diana  Louisa  Mac- 
donald. Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH .— SIE  JAMES  MACKINTOSH’S  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  A New 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
cloth ; or  30s.  calf  extra  by  Hayday. 

M‘LE0D  AND  WELLEE’S  SACKED  ATLAS. 

An  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Training  Colleges,  Pupil  Teachers, 
and  the  Upper  Classes  in  Elementary  Schools.  Comprising  Fifteen  coloured  Maps,  and  a 
Section,  engraved  on  Ten  Plates:  with  Illustrative  Letterpress,  by  Walter  M'Leod, 
F.R  G.S.,  Head  Master  of  the  Model  School,  and  Master  of  Method  in  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum,  Chelsea.  The  Maps  compiled  and  engraved  by  Edward  Weller,  F.R.G.S.  Royal 
8vo.  price  7s.  half-bound. 

M CULLOCH.— A TEEATISE  ON  THE  CIECUMSTANCES 

which  DETERMINE  the  RATE  of  WAGES  and  the  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING 
CLASSES.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.  — A DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  Theo- 
retical, and  HISTORICAL,  of  COMMERCE  ami  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Lius- 
trated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved : Including  a New  Supplement.  8vo.  50s.  cloth  ; or  55s.  half-  bound 
in  russia  with  flexible  back.— The  Supplement  separately,  price  4s.  6d. 

M‘CULL0CH— A DXCTXONAEY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  Sta- 
tistical, and  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  6 large  Maps.  New 
Edition ; with  a Supplement,  comprising  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Census  of 
1851.  2 vols.  8vo.  63s.  cloth.— The  Supplement  separately,  price  2s.  6d. 
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M‘CULLOCH.-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  & STATIS- 
TICAL, of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ; exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.  2 vols.  Svo.  42s.  cloth. 

MCCULLOCH.— A TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M‘Culloch,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.  Svo.  I6s.  cloth. 

MAITLAND. -THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS: 

A Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
Charles  Maitland..  New  Edition}  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

j MRS.  MARCET’S  CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments, 
New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

I MRS.  MARCET’S  CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  Phi- 
losophy, in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Plates,  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 

MRS.  MARCET’S  CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MRS.  MARCET’S  CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY ; comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agricul- 
ture. New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  4 Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MRS.  MARCET’S  CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  & WATER.  ! 

New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  a coloured  Map,  shewing  the  comparative 
altitude  of  Mountains.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARIOTTI.— FRA  D0LCIN0  AND  HIS  TIMES; 

Being  an  Account  of  a General  Struggle  for  Ecclesiastical  Reform,  and  of  an  Anti-Heretical 
Crusade  in  Italy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  L.  Mariotti,  Author  of 
j Italy , Past  and  Present , &c.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

| MARTINEAU.— CHURCH  HISTORY  IN  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  Arth  ur  M a rti  n ea  u, 
M.A.,  late  F ellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.  [In  the  press. 

I MAUNDER’S  BICGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages 
and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History;  forming  a new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.  A New  and  carefully-revised  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and 
extended  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  additional  Lives.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth;  bound  in 
roan,  12s.;  calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

MAUNDER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY : 

Comprising  aGeneral  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their 
Religion,  Manners  and  Customs,  &c.  An  entirely  New  Edition;  revised  throughout  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time.  Fcp.  Svo.  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. ; calf  lettered, 

[12s.  6d. 
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MAUNDEB/S  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY : 

A new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  tlie  Belles-Lettres ; including  all  Branches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 
cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. ; calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature  : In  which  the  Zoological  Characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  a variety  of  interest- 
ing Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  With  900  accurate  Engravings  on  Wood.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ; 
bound  in  roan,  12s. ; calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

MAUNDERS  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  Comprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  an 
Universal  Gazetteer,  a Classical  Dictionary,  a Chronology,  a Law  Dictionary,  a Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  The  Twentieth  Edition  (1853),  carefully  revised 
and  corrected  throughout : With  some  Additions.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ; bound  in  roan,  12s.  ; 
calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

MERIVALE— A HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 

the  EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Yols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  28s.  cloth.— Vol.  III.  completing  the  History  to  the  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Monarchy  by  Augustus,  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MERIVALE.— THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC : 

A Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  Chas.  Merivale, 
B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.  [/»  the  press. 

MILNER.— THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  CHRIST. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  A.M.  With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Milner, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.  A New  Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Grantham, 
B.D.  4 vols.  8vo.  price  52s.  cloth. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  some  additional  Poems,  and  the  Author’s  Autobiographical  Prefaces.  A New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth; 
morocco,  21s.- Or,  in  4 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  Seven  other  Plates,  20s.  cloth; 
morocco,  36s. 

MONTGOMERY-ORIGINAL  HYMNS 

For  Public,  Social,  and  Private  Devotion.  By  James  Montgomery.  18mo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.— HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.  By  George 
Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE— MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

By  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

MOORE.— THE  POWER  OP  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Fifth  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

MOORE— THE  USE  OP  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO 

THE  MIND.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Third  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 
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MOORE.- MEMOIRS,  JOURNAL,  & CORRESPONDENCE 

of  THOMAS  MOORE.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  With 
Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth. 

THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOLUMES  OF  MOORE’S  MEMOIRS, 

JOURNAL,  and  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  Portraits  of  Sir  John  Stevenson  and  Samuel 
Rogers,  Esq. ; and  Vignettes,  by  T.  Creswick,  R.  A.,  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  and  Moore’s 
Residence  at  Mayfield.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  post  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth. 

THOMAS  MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Containing  the  Author’s  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron’s  and  Southey’s  Poems.  With  a Portrait,  and  a View  of  Sloperton  Cottage, 
Chippenham.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth  5 morocco  by  Hayday,  42s. 

***  Also  a New  and  cheaper  Issue  of  the  First  collected  Edition  of  the  above,  in  10  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  price  35s.  cloth. 

MOORE.— SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

By  Thomas  Moore,  Author  of  “ Lalla  Rookh,”  &c.  First  collected  Edition,  with  Vignette 
by  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  5s.  cloth ; 12s.  6d.  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  with  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
Poetical  Works,  and  a Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth  ; 12s.  6d.  smooth 
morocco,  by  Hayday. — Or,  with  Vignette  Title  by  E.  Corbould,  fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ; bound 
In  morocco,  13s.  6d. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  ; with  161  Designs,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Letterpress  engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. ; 
bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  £1.  12s.  6d.— 1 The  Original  Edition,  in  imperial  8vo.,  price 
63s.  boards  ; morocco,  by  Hayday,  £\.  14s.  6d.  5 proofs,  ^66.  6s.  boards,— may  still  be  had. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH:  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  with  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
Poetical  Works,  and  a Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth  ; 12s.  6d.  smooth 
morocco,  by  Hayday.— Or,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Engravings  from  Paintings  by  Westall. 
10s.  6d.  cloth;  bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH;  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  13  highly-finished  Steel  Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  Stephanolf, 
engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  New  Edition.  Square 
crown  8vo.  15s.  cloth ; morocco,  28s.— A few  copies  of  the  Original  Edition,  in  royal  8vo. 
price  One  Guinea,  still  remain. 

MOSELEY.— THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  Engi- 
neering AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King’s  College,  London.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.  - ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  Me- 
chanics. By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy 
in  King’s  College,  London.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  James  Murdock,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time;,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Soames,  M.A. 
4 vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 
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MURE. -A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 

AND  LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  William  Mure,  M.P.,  of  Caldwell. 
3 vols.  8vo.,  36sa  cloth. — Vol.  IV.  comprising  Historical  Literature  from  the  Rise  of  Prose 
Composition  to  the  Death  of  Herodotus.  8vo.  with  Map,  price  15s.  cloth. 

MURRAY’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising  a complete  Descrij  tion  of  the  Earth  : exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry, 
Commerce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  Second 
Edition  ; with  82  Maps,  and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.  8vo.  £ 3 , cloth. 


NEALE— RISEN  FROM  THE  RANKS; 

Or,  Conduct  versus  Caste.  By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk. 
Fcp.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

NEALE— THE  RICHES  THAT  BRING  NO  SORROW. 

By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

NEALE.— THE  EARTHLY  RESTING  PLACES  OF  THE 

JUST.  By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  Fcp.  Svo.  with 
Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

NEALE.— THE  CLOSING  SCENE; 

Or,  Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By 
the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  First  and 
Second  Series.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth ; or  separately,  6s.  each. 

NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES  ADDRESSED  TO  MIXED  Con- 
gregations. By  John  Henry  Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Nerl. 
Second  Edition.  Svo.  12s.  cloth.  1 

LIEUTENANT  OSBORN’S  ARCTIC  JOURNAL. 

Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal ; or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar  Regions  in  Search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  Expedition.  By  Lieut.  Sherard  Osborn,  R.N.,  Commanding 
H.M.S.V.  Pioneer.  With  Map  and  Four  coloured  Plates.  Post  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

OWEN  J ONES.— WIN GED  THOUGHTS : 

A Series  of  Poems.  By  Mary  Anne  Bacon.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds,  designed  by 
E.  L.  Bateman,  and  executed  in  Illuminated  Printing  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  JONES.  - FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  KINDRED 

THOUGHTS:  A Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Anne  Bacon  With  beautiful  Illustrations 
of  Flowers,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  elegantly 
bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  J ONES.— FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

FIELD:  A Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Anne  Bacon.  With  beautiful  Illustrations  of 
Fruit,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  elegantly 
bound  in  calf. 

OWEN.-LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1843.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Now 
Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings.  [Nearly  ready. 
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OWEN.-LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
In 2 vols.  The  First  Volume;  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8vo.  14s,  cloth. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL: 

With  M.  Villemain’s  Essay  on  Pascal  considered  as  a Writer  and  Moralist  prefixed  to  the 
Provincial  Letters;  and  the  Miscellaneous  Writings,  Thoughts  on  Religion,  and  Evidences 
of  Christianity  re-arranged,  with  large  Additions,  from  the  French  Edition  of  Mons.  P.  Fau- 
gfcre.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Edi- 
torial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  George  Pearce,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
25s.  6d.  cloth. 

Vol.  I.— PASCAL’S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS:  with  M.  Villemain’s  Essay  on  Pascal  pre- 
fixed, and  a new  Memoir.  Post  8vo.  Portrait,  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.— PASCAL’S  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION  and  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY, 
with  Additions,  from  Original  MSS. : from  M.  Faug^re’s  Edition.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.— PASCAL’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts, 
&c. : from  M.  Faugfere’s  Edition.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


PASHLEY.— PAUPERISM  AND  POOR-LAWS. 

By  Robert  Pashley,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Counsel,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; Author  of  Travels  in'Crete.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CAPTAIN  PEEL’S  TRAVELS  IN  NUBIA. 

A RIDE  through  the  NUBIAN  DESERT.  By  Captain  W.  Peed,  R.N.  Post  8VO.  with  a 
Route  Map  from  Cairo  to  Kordofan,  price  5s.  cloth. 

“ A very  pleasant  little  book,  written  by  one  who  let  no'.hing  worthy  of  notice  escape  him,  and  knows  how  to  describe 

what  he  saw His  little  book,  put  forward  without  any  pretension,  is  not  only  highly  amusing,  but  it  is  full  of  the 

most  valuable  information.”  United  Service  Magazine. 


PEREIRA.— A TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ; and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  Jon.  Pereira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  & L.S.  Author  of  Elements  of  Materia  Medico.  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

PESCHEL’S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

PETERBOROUGH.  - A MEMOIR  OF  CHARLES  MOR- 

DAUNT,  EARL  of  PETERBOROUGH  and  MONMOUTH  : with  Selections  from  his  Cone- 
spondence.  By  the  Author  of  Hochelaga  and  The  Conquest  of  Canada.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

PHILLIPS’S  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RALOGY.  A New  Edition,  with  extensive  Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Brooke, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ; and  W.  H.  Miller,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Y»  ith  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  price  18s.  cloth. 


PHILLIPS.— FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE 

PALAEOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  8vo.  with  60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  9s.  cloth. 
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PORTLQCK.  — REPOET  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE 

COUNTY  of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J,  E. 
Portlock,  F.R.S.  &c.  8vo.  with  48  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

POWER— SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyrone  Power,  D.A.C.G.  From  a Journal  kept  in  that 
Country,  from  July  1816  to  June  1848.  With  8 Plates  and  2 Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

PULMAN.-THE  VADE-MECUM  OF  FLY-FISHING  FOR 

TROUT : being  a complete  Practical  Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Angling ; with  plain 
and  copious  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies.  By  G.  P.  R.  Pulman.  Third 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged  ; with  several  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

Adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity : with  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Pycroft,  B.A.  Author  of  The  Collegian’s  Guide , &c.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

DR.  REECE’S  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

For  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners; 
comprising  a complete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoveries  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Healing  Art,  Materia 
Medica,  &c.  Seventeenth  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions;  revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Author’s  Son,  Dr.  Henry  Reece,  M.R.C3.  &c.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

RICH.— THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY  AND  GREEK  LEXICON:  forming  a Glossary  of  all  the  Words  reptesenting 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the  Ancients. 
With  Representations  of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Objects  from  the  Antique.  By  Anthony 
Rich,  Jun.  B.A.  Post  8vo.  with  about  2,000  Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 

JOURNAL  OF  A BOAT  VOYAGE  THROUGH  RUPERT’S 

LAND  and  the  ARCTIC  SEA,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  Command  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  North  America.  By  Sir 
John  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets.  With  a coloured 
Map,  several  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

RIDDLE’S  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 

LAT1N  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth. 

cAn„r{,tPlv  S The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  price  7s.  cloth, 
cep  y iThe  Latin-English  Dictionary,  price  15s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL  LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Post  4to.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

RIDDLE’S  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY : 

A Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words.  New 
Edition.  Royal  32mo.  price  4s.  bound. 

RIVERS.-THE  ROSE-AMATEUR’S  GUIDE  ; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 
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ROBINSON’S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  &c.  A New  Edition,  revised  and  in 
great  part  re-written.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ROGERS.-ESSAYS  SELECTED  FROM  CONTRIBUTIONS 

to  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  Henry  Rogers.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

ROGERS’S  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containing  a plain  and  accurate  Description  of  every  species  and  variety  of  Culinary  Vege- 
tables : With  the  most  approved  Modes  of  Cultivating  and  Cooking  them.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

ROGET THESAURU S OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  & PHRASES 

Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Com- 
position. By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.  F.R  S.  &e. ; Author  of  the  Bridgeu  ater  Treatise  on  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,  &c.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Medium  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

ROWTON.— THE  DEBATER; 

Being  a Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion ; with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Frederic 
Rowton.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth. 

ST.  JOHN  (H.)— THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO; 

Its  History  and  Present  State.  By  Horace  St.  John,  Author  of  History  of  the  British 
Conquests  in  India , Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth. 

MR.  ST.  JOHN’S  NEW  WORK  ON  EGYPT. 

ISIS:  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage.  By  James  Augustus  St.  John.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

THE  SAINTS  OUR  EXAMPLE. 

By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends , Letters  on  Happiness,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  7s.  cloth, 

SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD’S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIP- 

WRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea : with  a detail  of 
many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1749,  as  written  in 
his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Jane  Porter.  Third  Edition ; with  a Nautical  and  Geographical 
Introduction.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth.— Also  an  Abridgment,  in  16mo.  price  2s.6d.  cloth. 

SELF-DENIAL  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  EASTER. 

By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  New  Edition ; complete  in  One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.— THE  EARL’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL— GERTRUDE : 

A Tale.  By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New 
Edition ; complete  in  One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth. 
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SEWELL.— LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

A Tale  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the 
Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  3 vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  price  16s.  cloth. 

SEWELL—  MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  2 vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE; 

In  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ; but  those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud.  ByT.BowDLER,  Esq.F.R.S.  New  Edition  (1853), 
in  Volumes  for  the  Pocket.  6 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  30s.  cloth. 

***  Also  a Library  Edition  ; with  36  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists.  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  SONGS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  ETCH- 
ING CLUB. — SONGS  and  BALLADS  of  SHAKSPEARE  illustrated  in  Eighteen  Plates  by 
the  Etching  Club.  Imperial  4to.  price  42s.  boards. 

***  The  first  Nine  Plates  were  originally  published  in  1843 ; and  the  Subscribers  to  that 
Part  may  purchase  the  last  Nine  Plates  separately,  price  One  Guinea. 

SHARP’S  NEW  BRITISH  GAZETTEER, 

Or  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS  and  NARROW  SEAS  : 
Comprising  concise  Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places,  Seats,  Natural  Features, 
and  Objects  of  Note,  founded  on  the  best  Authorities ; full  Particulars  of  the  Boundaries, 
Registered  Electors,  &c.  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs  ; with  a reference  under  every  Name 
to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  far  as  completed  ; and  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
General  View  of  the  Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a Short  Chronology,  and  an  Abstract 
of  certain  Results  of  the  Census  of  1851.  2 vols.  8vo.  s£2.  16s.  cloth. 

SHORT  WHIST  : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws ; with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a Whist  Player;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart£,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A * * * * *. 
New  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros.  y Mrs.  B****.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR— THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR-POPISH  LEGENDS  OR  BIBLE  TRUTHS. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  The  Journey  of  Life,  &c.  Dedicated  to  her  Nieces. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

From  The  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  W.  Henry  Wills;  and  Twelve 
fine  Wood  Engravings,  by  John  Thompson,  from  Designs  by  Frederick  Tayler.  Crown 
8vo.  15s.  boards;  or  27s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday.— Also  a Cheap  Edition,  without 
Wood  Engravings,  in  l6mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

SKETCHES  BY  A SAILOR; 

Or,  Things  of  Earth  and  Things  of  Heaven.  By  a Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Contents  1.  The  Shipwreck  ; 2.  The  Model  Prison  ; 3.  TheFoot  Race;  4.  A Man  Over- 
board ; 5 The  Assize  Court ; 6.  The  Fugitive. 
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SMEE.— ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Third  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged ; with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  PostSvo, 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 


SMITH.— THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH: 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume;  with  Portrait,  and  Vignette  View  of  Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Square 
crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ; 30s.  calf  extra,  by  Hayday.— Or  in  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36s.  cloth. 

SMITH— ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  8 vo.  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH.— THE  VOYAGE  & SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL: 

With  Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  Antients.  By  James  Smith,  Esq.  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  14s.  cloth. 

SNOW. — VOYAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  SEARCH 

of  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN : A Narrative  of  Every-day  Life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  W.  Parker 
Snow.  With  a Chart,  and  4 Illustrations  printe  in  Colours.  Post  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Ardleigh.  With  numerous  Portraits,  and  Six  Landscape  Illustrations  from  Designs 
by  William  Westall,  A.R.A.  6 vols.  post  8vo.  63s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  THE  DOCTOR  &c. 

Complete  in  One  Volume  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.  With  Portrait, 
Vignette,  Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S  COMMONPLACE  BOOKS. 

The  COMMONPLACE  BOOKS  of  the  late  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Comprising— 1.  Choice 
Passages : with  Collections  for  the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in  England ; 2.  Special 
Collections  on  various  Historical  and  Theological  Subjects ; 3.  Analytical  Readings  in  various 
branches  of  Literature ; and  4.  Original  Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.W.  Warter,  B.D.  4 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  £3. 18s.  cloth. 

Each  Commonplace  Book,  complete  in  itself,  may  be  had  separately  as  follows  : — 

FIRST  SERIES— CHOICE  PASSAGES,  &c.  2d  Edition;  with  medallion  Portrait.  Price  18s. 
SECOND  SERIES— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.  18s. 

THIRD  SERIES— ANALYTICAL  READINGS.  21s. 

FOURTH  SERIES-ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  &c.  21s. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY’S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  all  the  Author’s  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet’s  Residence  at  Keswick ; uniform  with  Lord  Byron’s  and 
Moore’s  Poems.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth;  42s.  bound  in  morocco. — Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo* 
with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  £2. 10s.  cloth ; morocco,  £4.  10s. 

SOUTHEY— SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS; 

From  Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclusive.  With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robert 
Southey.  Medium  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 
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SOUTHEY. —THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Southey.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by 
the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John 
Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Ardleigh.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  2 Portraits,  28s.  cloth. 

STEEL’S  SHIPMASTER’S  ASSISTANT, 

For  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and  all 
Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce : Containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regulations 
affecting  the  Ownership,  Charge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes ; together  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
throughout;  and  containing  the  New  Passenger’s  Act,  passed  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament.  Edited  by  Graham  Willmore,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law ; George 
Clements,  of  the  Customs,  London;  and  William  Tate,  Author  of  The  Modern  Cambist 
8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE; 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

“ These  masterly  Lectures  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  successor  to  the  lamented  Professor  Smythe  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  although  they  take  rather  new  ground,  will  be  found  to  cast  a flood  of  light  on  the  external  and  internal 
histories  of  the  French  people,  discussing  as  they  do  fully  and  with  consummate  ability,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 

author  of  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  the  monarchical,  judicial,  and  economical  institutions  of  the  Great  Nation The 

present  Lectures  are  at  once  profound  [ and ] discriminative.  They  are  written  in  a style  of  singular  fascination,  and  even 
to  the  general  reader  they  present  historical  truth  in  the  attractiveness  of  romance.  We  indulge  the  hope  that  they  will 
attain  a large  circulation,  especially  among  those  classes  who  are  so  latetudinarian  as  to  ignore  the  painful  but  palpable 
facts  of  ecclesiastical  history.”  Eclectic  Review. 

STEPHEN.— ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY; 

From  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo. 
24s.  cloth. 

SUTHERLAND.- JOURNAL  OF  A VOYAGE  IN  BAFFIN’S 

BAY  and  BARROW’S  STRAITS,  n the  Years  1850  and  1851,  performed  by  H.M.  Ships  Lady 
Franklin  and  Sophia,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  William  Penny,  in  search  of  the  missing 
Crews  of  H.M.  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror : with  a Narrative  of  Sledge  Excursions  on  the  Ice 
of  Wellington  Channel ; and  Observations  on  the  Natural  History  and  Physical  Features  of 
the  Countries  and  Frozen  Seas  visited.  By  Pkter  C.  Sutherland,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E., 
Surgeon  to  the  Expedition.  With  Two  coloured  Charts  by  A.  Petermann,  Six  Plates  (four 
coloured),  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  27s.  cloth. 

STOW.- THE  TRAINING  SYSTEM,  THE  MORAL  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL,  and  the  NORMAL  SEMINARY.  By  David  Stow,  Esq.  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary.  8th  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ; with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SWAIN —ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

By  Charles  Swain.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth;  bound  in  morocco,  12s. 

SYMONS— THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE  LAW. 

By  Edward  William  Symons,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Thames  Police  Court.  5th  Edition,  in- 
cluding the  Act  passed  in  1851  to  amend  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  1850,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  New  Act  relating  to  the  Merchant  Seamen’s  Fund.  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

TATE— EXERCISES  ON  MECHANICS  AND  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY ; or,  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering.  Containing  various  Applications 
of  the  Principle  of  Work : the  Theory  of  the  Steam-Engine,  with  Simple  Machines  ; Theorems 
and  Problems  on  Accumulated  Work,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R. A.S.,  of  Kneller  Training 
College,  Twickenham.  New  Edition.  12mo.  2s.  cloth.— Key  : Containing  full  Solutions  of 
all  the  unworked  Examples  and  Problems.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
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TATE.  - THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY  applied  to  INDUSTRIAL  MECHANICS.  Forming  a Sequel  to  the  Author’s  Exer- 
cises on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy . By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.  A.  S.,  of  Kneller  Training 
College,  Twickenham.  With  about  200  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

“ The  object  of  this  work  is  to  remove  an  evil  pointed  out  by  Professor  Moseley  in  his  Report  on  the  Hydraulic  Machines 
of  the  Great  Exhibitfon — the  frequent  sacrifice  of  capital  and  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity,  in  English  machinery  as  com- 
pared with  French,  from  the  want  of  a knowledge  of  mechanical  laws.  Mr.  Tate  enunciates  the  principles  of  his  subject, 
and  illustrates  them  by  means  of  exercises  conducted  for  the  most  part  on  algebraical  and  geometrical  principles.” 

Spectator. 


TATE.-ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS ; 

Containing  various  original  and  useful  Formulae,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLER.— MARGARET ; OR,  THE  PEARL. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER.— LADY  MARY;  OR,  NOT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  New  Edition ; with  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLOR— THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  B.  R.  HAYDON, 

Historical  Painter.  Edited,  and  continued  to  the  Time  of  his  Death,  from  his  own  Journals, 
by  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq. ; late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
and  late  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  University  College,  London. 
3 vols.  post  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

TAYLOR— LOYOLA : AND  JESUITISM  IN  ITS  RUDI- 

MENTS.  By  Isaac  Taylor  Post  8vo.  with  Medallion,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLOR— WESLEY  AND  METHODISM. 

By  Isaac  Taylor.  With  a Portrait  of  Wesley,  engraved  by  W.  Greatbach.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

“All  the  characteristics  of  early  Methodism  are  analysed  in  the  present  volume  with  a discrimination,  and  described 
with  a clearness  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  philosophical  and  eloquent  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm 

Of  the  Methodism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  corporeal  part  remains  in  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  ; the  soul  of  it, 

while  partly  animating  that  body,  was  transfused  into  all  Christian  Churches.  How  that  great  movement  became  a 
starting-point  in  our  modern  history,  and  how  it  was  the  source  of  what  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the  present  time,  as 
contrasted  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  century,  not  in  religion  only,  but  in  the  [general  tone  of  national  feeling, 
and  manners,  and  literature,  Mr".  Taylor  ably  shews.”  Literals  Gazette. 

THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  An 
improved  Library  Edition  ; with  Maps.  8 vols.  8vo.  ^4.  16s.  cloth.— Also,  an  Edition  in  8 
vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  sSl.  8s.  cloth. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

to  the  TAKING  of  CORINTH  bv  the  ROMANS,  B.c.  146,  mainly  based  upon  Bishop 
Thirlwall’s  History  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMAS’S  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC : 

Exhibiting  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prognostics,  Morbid  Appearances,  and  Treatment  of  the 
Diseases  of  All  Climates.  Eleventh  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  corrected,  and  to  a consider- 
able extent  re-written,  by  Algernon  Frampton,  M.D. ; Herbert  Davies,  M.D. ; 
N.  Parker,  M.D.;  G.  Critchett,  F.R.C.S. ; J.  Wordsworth,  F.R.C.S. ; Henry  Powell, 
M.D. ; and  H.  Letheby,  M.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  on  Wood 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ; or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  36s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


THOMSON’S  TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
from  1 to  365  Days,  in  a regular  progression  of  single  Days;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous  other 
Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  New  Edition.  12mo.  8s.  bound. 


THE  THUMB  BIBLE; 

Or,  Verbum  Sempiternum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English  Verse.  A New  Edition,  printed  from  the  Edition  of  1693,  by  C.  Whit- 
tingham,  Chiswick.  64mo.  Is.  6d.  bound  and  clasped. 


TOMLINE’S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE:  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
a Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects;  and  a brief 
Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

TOWNSEND’S  MODERN  STATE  TRIALS. 

Revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  William  Charles  Townsend,  Esq. 
M.A.,  Q.C.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

TOWNSEND.  — THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT 

JUDGES  of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.  Charles  Townsend,  Esq. 
M.A.  Q.C.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

TUKNER.— THE  SACBED  HISTOEY  OF  THE  WOELD, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a Series  of  Letters  to  a Son.  By  Sharon 
Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.  3 vols. 
post  8vo.  3ls.  6d.  cloth. 

TURNER.— A HEW  EDITION  OF  SHAEON  TUENEE’S 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES  : comprising  the  Reigns  from  William 
the  Conqueror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  4 vols.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

TURNER.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.  and 
R.A.S.L.  The  Seventh  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

DE.  TUETON’S  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FEESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions. 
By  John  Edward  Gray.  Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  coloured  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

URE— DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND 

MINES.  Containing  a clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew 
Ure,  M.D.  F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ; S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ. 
Hanov. ; Mulii.  &c.  New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  1,241  Engravings  on  Wood, 
50s.  cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  New  Edition.  8vo.  withWoodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  Author  of  Wanderings  in  South 
America.  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth.— Separately— Vol.  I.  (First  Series), 
5s.  6d.  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  4s.  6d. 
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THE  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY, 

In  course  of  publication  in  Parts  at  One  Shilling  and  in  Volumes  price  Ilalf-a-Crown  each. 
Comprising  books  of  valuable  information  and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a form  adapted  for 
reading  while  Travelling,  and  also  of  a character  that  will  render  them  worthy  of  preser- 
vation ; but  the  price  of  which  has  hitherto  confined  them  within  a comparatively  narrow 
circle  of  readers. 

Already  'published : — 


WARREN  ASTINGS.  By  Thomas 

Babington  Macaulay.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays.  Price  One  Shilling. 

LORD  CLIVE.  By  Thomas  Babington 

Macaulay.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays.  Price  One  Shilling. 

*»*  Mr.  Macaulay’s  Two  Essays  on  Warren  Hastings 
and  Lord  Clive  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  price  Half-a- 
Crown. 

WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  of  CHATHAM. 

By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  Reprinted  from 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  Critical  and  Historical  Essays.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

RANKE’S  HISTORY  of  the  POPES.  And, 

GLADSTONE  on  CHURCH  and  STATE.  By  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays.  Price  One  Shilling. 

*»*  Mr.  Macaulay’s  Essays  on  William  Pitt,  Ranke’s 
History  of  the  Popes,  and  Gladstone  On  Church  and  State, 
may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

THE  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  ADDISON. 

And,  HORACE  WALPOLE.  By  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays.  Price  One  Shilling. 

LORD  BACON.  By  Thomas  Babington 

Macaulay.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays.  Price  One  Shilling. 

*,*  Mr.  Macaulay’s  Three  Essays  on  Addison,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  Lord  Bacon,  may  be  had  in  One  Volume, 
price  Half-a-Crown. 

LORD  BYRON.  And,  the  COMIC  DRAMA- 
TISTS of  the  RESTORATION.  By  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays.  Price  One  Shilling. 

LORD  JEFFREY’S  TWO  ESSAYS  on 

SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON.  Reprinted  from  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES;  their 

Origin  and  Present  Condition.  By  William  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each ; or  in  One 
Volume,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

LONDON  in  1850  and  1851.  By  J.  R- 

M'Culloch,  Esq.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  McCulloch’s  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary.  Price  One  Shilling. 

MR.  S.  LAING’S  JOURNAL  of  a RESI- 
DENCE in  NORWAY  during  the  Years  1834,  1835,  and 
1836.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each;  or  in  One 
Volume,  price  Half  a-Crown. 

EOTHEN ; or,  Traces  of  Travel  brought 

Home  from  the  East.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each ; 
or  in  One  Volume,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

IDA  PFEIFFER’S  LADY’S  VOYAGE 

ROUND  the  WORLD.  A condensed  Translation,  by 
Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each ; 
or  in  One  Volume,  price  Half-a-Crown. 


HUC’S  TRAVELS  in  TARTARY,  THIBET, 

and  CHINA.  A condensed  Translation,  by  Mrs.  Percy 
Sinnett.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each  ; or  in  One 
Volume,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Mrs.  JAMESON’S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA 

and  RAMBLES  among  the  RED  MEN.  Two  Parts. price 
One  Shilling  each;  or  in  One  Volume,  price  Half  a-Crown. 

WERNE’S  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS. 

Translated  by  J.  R.  Johnston.  Two  Parts,  price  One 
Shilling  each;  or  in  One  Volume,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

JERRMANN’S  PICTURES  from  ST. 

PETERSBURG.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Frederick  Hardman.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling 
each  ; or  in  One  Volume,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

MEMOIRS  of  a MAITRE  D’ARMES  ; or, 

Eighteen  Months  at  St.  Petersburg.  By  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Translated  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.  Two 
Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each;  or  in  One  Volume,  price 
Half-a-Crown. 

SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD’S  NARRATIVE 

of  his  SHIPWRECK.  Abridged  from  the  last  Edition  of 
the  Original  for  the  Traveller's  Library.  Two  Parts,  price 
One  Shilling  each;  or  in  One  Volume, price  Half-a-Crown 

BRITTANY  and  the  BIBLE  ; with  Remarks 

on  the  French  People  and  their  Affairs.  By  1.  Hope. 
Price  One  Shilling. 

RANKE’S  FERDINAND  the  FIRST  and 

MAXIMILIAN  the  SECOND  of  AUSTRIA ; or,  a View 
of  the  Religious  and  Political  State  of  Germany  afte-  the 
Reformation.  Translated  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  Price 
One  Shilling. 

MEMOIR  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Times  newspaper.  Price 
One  Shilling. 

THE  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN.  By  the  Rev. 

G.  R.  Gleig,  M. A.  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces.  Two 
Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each  ; or  in  One  Volume,  price 
Half-a-Crown. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFT’S  MEMOIRS,  writ- 
ten by  Himself,  and  continued  from  his  Diary  and  Papers. 
Reprinted  (1852).  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each  ; 
or  in  One  Volume,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

LORD  CARLISLE’S  LECTURES  and 

ADDRESSES  : Including  a Lecture  on  the  Poetry  of  Pope, 
* and  the  Lecture  on  Lord  Carlisle’s  Travels  in  America. 
Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION. 

By  T.  Lindley  Kemp,  M.D.  Author  of  Agricultural 
Physiology.  Price  One  Shilling. 

ELECTRICITY  and  the  ELECTRIC 

TELEGRAPH.  To  which  is  added.  The  CHEMISTRY  of 
the  STARS.  By  Dr.  George  Wilson.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.  From  the 

Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  W ills. 
price  One  Shilling. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


ALARIC  WATTS’S  POETRY  AND  PAINTING.-LYRICS 

OF  THE  HEART,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts.  With  Forty-one  highly-finished 
Line-Engravings,  executed  expressly  for  this  work  by  the  most  eminent  Painters  and  En- 
gravers. Square  crown  8vo.  price  31s.  6d.  boards,  or  45s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday ; 
Proof  Impressions,  63s.  boards.— Plain  Proofs,  41  Plates,  demy  4to.  (only  100  copies  printed) 
£2.  2s.  in  portfolio ; India  Proofs  before  letters,  colombier  4to.  (only  50  copies  printed), 
jS5.  5s.  in  portfolio. 

WHEATLEY.— THE  ROD  AND  LINE; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  and  Dainty  Devices  for  the  Sure  Taking  of  Trout,  Grayling,  &c.  By 
Hewett  Wheatley,  Esq.  Senior  Angler.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Nine  coloured  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

WEBSTER  AND  PARKES’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DO- 

MESTIC  ECONOMY;  Comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping : as,  The  Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warming, 
Ventilating,  and  Lighting  them— A description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the 
nature  of  their  Materials— Duties  of  Servants,  &c.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  nearly  1,000 
Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth. 

LADY  WILLOUGHBY’S  DIARY  (1635  to  1663). 

Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers.  New 
Edition ; in  Two  Parts.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  each,  boards ; or  18s.  each,  bound  in  morocco. 

WILMOT’S  ABRIDGMENT  OF  BLACKSTONE’S  COMMEN- 
TARIES on  the  LAWS  of  ENGLAND,  intended  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  and  comprised 
in  a series  of  Letters  from  a Father  to  his  Daughter.  A New  Edition,  corrected  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Day,  by  Sir  John  E.  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Recorder  of  Warwick.  Inscribed,  by  permission,  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal.  12mo. 
price  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

WOOD’S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA, 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  University.  Fourteenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
by  Thomas  Lund,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Sadlerian  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  price  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

LUND’S  COMPANION  TO  WOOD’S  ALGEBRA, 

Containing  Solutions  of  various  Questions  and  Problems  in  Algebra,  and  forming  a KEY  to 
the  chief  Difficulties  found  in  the  Collection  of  Examples  appended  to  Wood’s  Algebra. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Post  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth. 

Y0UATT.— THE  HORSE. 

By  William  Youatt.  With  a Treatise  of  Draught.  A New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey.  8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.’s  Edition  should  be  ordered. 

YOUATT.— THE  DOG. 

By  William  Youatt.  A New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  William  Harvey.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

ZUMPT’S  LARGER  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LAN- 

GUAGE.  Translated  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  Students  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh:  With  numerous  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions by  the  Author  and  Translator.  The  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  ; to  which  is 
added,  an  Index  (by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A.)  of  all  the  Passages  of  Latin  Authors  referred 
to  and  explained  in  the  Grammar  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 


[March  31,  1853. 


From  “ TRAINING  COLLEGE  RECORD,”  February,  1910.— “A  good  many  people 
wanting  to  obtain  some  out  of  print  book  on  Education  have  applied  to  Mr.  JOHN 
DAVIS,  of  13,  Paternoster  Row,  and  have  seldom  applied  in  vain.” 


26  F.  April,  1913. 

— BOOKS  — — 

ON  THE 

Principles,  Practice  and  History 

OF 

EDUCATION. 


“In  sending  me  a copy  of  ‘The  Child,’ October,  1911,  you  have  indeed  proved 
yourself  a friend  in  need.  I am  very  much  obliged  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
to  procure  above  number.” 


***Most  of  the  folloiving  Works  are  now  out  of  print,  and  only  single 
copies  can  be  obtained. 


s.  d. 

Board  of  Education,  Reports,  Statistics  and  Returns 

from  Elementary  Schools,  set  from  1899-1909-10  60  O 

Gresham  University  Commission  (1894),  paper  covers 

11/6;  half  buckram 15  0 

Mulcaster,  Richards -Positions  Where  Those  Primi- 
tive Circumstances  be  Examined,  which  are 
Necessary  for  the  Training  up  of  Children  either 
for  Skill  in  their  Bookor  Health  in  their  Body  (1581), 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  some  Account  of 
his  Life  and  Writings,  by  R.  H‘.  Quick  (1888).  New 
copies.  Published  at  10/6  6 0 

Public  Schools  Commission— Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  Inquiring  into  the  Revenues  and 
Management  of  Certain  Colleges  and  Schools 
and  the  Studies  Pursued  and  Instruction  given 
therein  (1864),  four  folio  volumes  in  two,  half 
green  morocco,  40/-;  another  set,  2 vols.,  half 
cloth,  27/6,  another  set  in  paper  covers  20  0 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 

England  and  Wales,  1839-1898-9,  complete  set  £16  0 O 

“School  World,”  vols.  1 to  12  in  parts  complete  ...  70  0 

Secondary  Education,  Report  of  Royal  Commission, 

1895,  complete 18  6 

“The  School,”  A Monthly  Journal  of  Educational 
Thought  and  Progress,  Vols.  1 to  12  (1904-1909),  in 
parts  complete  77  6 

THE  TEACHERS’  ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  of  the  Theory, 
Method,  Practice,  History  and  Development  of 
Education  at  Home  and  Abroad,  edited  by  A.  P. 
Laurie,  7 vols.  1911-1912,  published  at  £2  19s.  6d. 
net;  sets  as  good  as  new  45  0 
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Abbe,  Gaume  and  Hill — Paganism  in  Education  (1852)  ...  ...  ...  3 

Abbots —Hints  on  Teaching  (1883)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Adler — The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Adams — Free  School  System  of  the  United  States  (1875)  ...  ...  4 

Adair — The  Letters  of  Janus  on  Irish  National  Educational  (1875)  ...  2 

Adelaide  and  Theodore,  or  Letters  on  Education,  3 vols.  (1783)..  ...  7 

Vol.  1 (1788)  and  Vo!.  1 (1784) ...  

Advice  to  a Young  Student,  with  a Method  of  Study  for  the  first  few 

years  (1730) 2 

Adams — Elementary  School  Contest  (1882)  ...  fi 

Adkins — Tekel,  A Study  of  Educational  Problems  of  the  day  (1905)  ...  3 

Angus — Four  Lectures  on  Classical  Education  (1846)  ...  ...  ...  3 

An  Improved  Plan  of  Education  in  Public  Schools;  An  address  to  the 

Public  on  (1779)  2 

Appleton — Private  Education  ; or,  A Practical  Plan  for  the  Studies  of 

Young  Ladies  (1816),  full  calf  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Armitage — The  Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind  (1871)  ...  2 

Arnold,  Matthew — Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany  (1882)  5 

Arnold,  Thomas — Life  and  Correspondence,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  2 vols. 

(1844)  - 4 

Ascham  — The  Schoolmaster,  edited  by  J.  E.  Mayor,  250  pp.  ...  ...  1 

Ashbee — A few  Chapters  on  Workshop  Reconstruction  and  Citizenship 

(1874)  4 

Bainbridge — Early  Education  (1881)  ...  ...  2 

Baker,  J. — A National  Education  to  National  Advancement  (1904)  ...  1 

Baker,  C. — Contributions  to  Education,  400  pp.,  half  calf  ...  ...  5 

Balfour — Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1898)  ...  3 

Barnes — Studies  in  Education  ; 2nd  series — Child  Studies  of  Children 

in  England  (1902)  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  7 

Benson,  Maria — Thoughts  on  Education  (1806)  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Bigg — A New  Review  of  National  Education  (1890)  ...  ...  ...  2 

Bird — Higher  Education  in  Germany  and  England  (1884)  ...  ...  2 

Blake — A Visit  to  Some  American  Schools  and  Colleges  (1867)...  ...  2 

Blakesley — Observations  on  Private  Tuition  in  the  Cambridge  University 

(1845)  1 

Blakiston — The  Teacher  and  School  Management  (1879)  1 

The  Teacher  (1879) ...  1 

Blind — Teaching  of  the  Blind  to  Read  ; Letters  to  Lord  Wharncliffe 

(1843) 1 

Blow — Symbolic  Education  ; A Commentary  on  Froebel’s  “ Mother 

Play  ”(1910)  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  4 

Bombay — Report  of  the  Directors  of  Public  Instruction  for  1856-7, 

800  pp.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 

Bousfield — Elementary  Schools  ; How  to  Increase  their  Untility  (1890)  3 

Brabazon — Physical,  Industrial  and  Technical  Training  (1888)  and 

Some  National  and  Board  School  Reforms  (1887),  buckram  ...  6 

Bramwell  and  Hughes — Training  of  Teachers  in  America  (1894)  ...  2 

Broadhurst— A Word  in  Favour  of  Female  Schools  (1826)  ...  ...  1 

Brown — Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools  (1902)  ...  ...  3 

Buckmaster — County  Councils  and  Technical  Education..  ...  ...  1 

Building  of  Schools  and  School  Houses,  a series  of  Views,  Plans  and 

Details  for  Rural  Parishes,  by  James  Clarke,  large  4to.  (1852)  ...  fi 

Buisson — Our  Schools  and  Colleges,  2 vols.  (1884)  ...  ...  ..  5 

Bulow,  Baroness — Child  and  Child  Nature  (1879)  ...  2 

Burgess— The  National  Education  Question  Practically  Considered 

(1842) 1 

Burstall — The  Education  of  Girls  in  the  United  States  (1894)  ...  ..  2 

Capes — University  Life  in  Ancient  Athens  (1877) 8 

Cardwell — The  Story  of  a Charity  School  in  Soho,  1699-1899  ...  ...  2 

Carlisle,  The  Earl  of — Lectures  and  Addresses  in  Aid  of  Popular 

Education  (1856)  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 
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Carnegie — Some  Principles  of  Religious  Education,  four  addresses  (1896)  2 0 

Carpenter — Juvenile  Delinquents  (1853)  ..  ...  ...  3 6 

Central  Society  of  Education,  3 vols.  (1839)  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  6 0 

Chance — Children  under  the  Poor  Law  (1897)  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 0 

Chapone- -Letters  on  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  full  calf  (1820)...  ...  2 6 

Charities  Commission  (Lord  Brougham)— Concerning  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  in  England,  1819-1844,  Analytical  Digest,  2 vols.,  folio 

(1842) 20  0 

Chicago,  International  Congress  of  Education  at,  during  July,  1893, 

i,ooo  pp.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 0 

Chivol,  J.  L. — An  Enquiry  into  the  Best  System  of  Female  Education 

(1809) 5 0 

Child  Life— Vol.  1,  1891,  12  parts  4 0 

Child  Life — Nos.  1-16,  Jan.  1899-Oct.  1902  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12  6 

Child,  The — Monthly  Journal,  Nos.  1-24  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  0 

Civernton — Vernacular  Reading  Books  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  (1906)  1 6 

Classical  Association  of  England  and  Wales,  Proceedings  of,  1904-1906  2 0 

Coleridge — Science  and  Method  of  Education  (1852)  ...  ...  ...  1 6 

College  of  Preceptors —Lectures  on  Education  by  Payne,  Abbott  and 

Jacobs  (1872) ...  ...  ...  ...  3 0 

Collings — An  Outline  of  the  American  School  System  (1868)  ...  ..  16 

Collins — The  Teacher’s  Companion,  Sunday  School  Instruction  and 

Discipline  (1843)  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  2 6 

Combe — Remarks  on  National  Education  (1847)  •••  •••  •••  •••  1 0 

Conference  on  Education  in  London,  4 vols.  (1884)  ..  ...  ...  15  0 

Confessions  of  a Schoolmaster  (1839)...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 0 

Congregational  Board  of  Education  Pamphlets  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 0 

Craig — Philosophy  of  Training  and  Normal  Schools  for  Teachers  (1843)  2 0 

Crosby  Hall  Lectures  on  Education  ...  ...  ...  •...  ,..  ...  2 0 

Currie — Common  School  Education  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 0 

Darwin,  Erasmus — A Plan  for  the  Conduct  of  Female  Education  in 

Boarding  Schools,  4to,  full  calf  (1797),  5/- ; (1798)  ...  3 0 

Davids — The  Sunday  School  ; An  Essay  (1870)  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 6 

Davidson — Great  Educators  ; Aristotle  (1900)  ...  ...  ...  3 6 

Dawes — Suggestive  Hints  towards  Secular  Instruction  ...  ...  ...  2 0 

Suggestive  Hints  on  Secular  Education  (1857)  •••  •••  •••  1 6 

Dean,  Amos — The  Philosophy  of  Human  Life  (Boston,  1829)  ...  ...  2 6 

De  Quincy — Letters  on  Self-Education,  Style,  Rhetoric  and  Political 

Economy,  600  pp.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 0 

Donaldson — Lectures  upon  History  of  Education  in  Prussia  and 

England  (1874)  3 0 

Drury’s  Manual  of  Education — Special  Reference  to  the  Education 

Acts  of  1902 4 0 

Dufton — National ; What  it  is  and  What  it  should  be  (1847)  ••  •••  1 6 

Dukes — Health  at  Schools,  considered  in  its  Mental,  Moral  and 

Physical  Aspects  (1887)  ...  ...  ...  3 6 

Early  Education — Hints  of,  by  Mrs.  Hoare,  (1841  and  1861)  ...  each  2 0 

Edgar — History  of  Early  Scottish  Education  (1893)  ...  6 0 

Education  and  Training,  &c.,  &c.,  by  Hawkesley  (1869)...  ...  ...  2 6 

Education  Act,  1902  ; A Guide  to  it,  by  Rawlings  (1903)  ...  ...  ...  2 0 

Education  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  Reports  and  Tables  (1854)  ...  3 0 

Educational  Magazine  for  1838,  480  pp.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 6 

Educational  News — Volumes  1880,  1881,  1882,  ...  each  6 0 

Educational  Paper  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society  for  1859-63  ...  3 6 

Educational  Times — Oct.  1853  to  Dec.  1854,  10/6  ; Jan.  1869  to  Dec.  1871  15  0 

Volumes  for  1891,  1893,  1894,  1896,  1898  & 1899,  publisher’s  binding  6 6 

1894,  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908,  in  parts, 

complete  with  title,  each  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 0 

Educational  Review  (New  York) — Nos.  1-20  in  parts  ...  30  0 

Nos.  121-215,  complete ...  130  0 

Educator,  The  ; or,  Home,  the  School  and  the  Teacher,  Vol.  1...  ...  2 0 

Edwards — Elementary  Education  (1844)  ...  2 6 
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Elementary  Education  Acts — Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  England 
and  Wales  (1888),  10  vols.  complete 
Elementary  Education  Bill,  1870 — Debate  in  Parliament  ... 

Ellis  & Griffiths — Intermediate  and  Technical  Education  in  Wales 
English  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  J.  Moody,  4 vols.,  1843-6 
Eton  Portrait  Gallery — Short  Memoirs  of  the  More  Eminent  Men  of 
Eton,  12  engravings,  600  pp.  (1876) 

Faraday— Observations  on  Mental  Education 

Farrar — Essays  on  a Liberal  Education  (1868),  Second  Edition  .. 

Felkin — Technical  Education  in  a Saxon  Town  (1881) 

Female  Education — An  Essay  by  Bruneterie  Tallien 
Fenelon — Education  of  Girls,  translated  by  Lupton  (1891) 

Fitch — Lectures  on  Teaching  ... 

Fleay — Three  Lectures  on  Education  (1883),  64  pp. 

Formby — Education  and  Modern  Secularism  (1896) 

Fowler — Education  and  Self-Improvement,  comprising  Physiology, 
Self-Culture,  Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement,  800  pp. 

Fraser — Memoir  of  David  Stow  (1868)  ...  

Friends’  Educational  Society;  Education  in  the  Society  of  (1871) 
Froebel — The  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Froebel’s  “ Mother  Play” 

(1910) 

Gerard — The  Mother  Tongue,  edited  by  Viscount  Ebrington  (1847)  ••• 

Gibson — Education  in  Scotland  ; A Sketch  of  the  Past  and  the  Present 

(1902)  ...  

Gilderdale — Disciplina  Rediviva  (1856) 

Girls’  School  Year  Book  (1912)  ...  

Gladman — School  Method,  Revised  Edition 

Grant — History  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland  (1876)  ... 

Griggs— Moral  Education  (1906)  ...  ...  

Grover — Sunday  School  Teachers’  Manual  ... 

Great  Educators  Series — Loyola,  Rousseau,  Aristotle,  Abelard,  Horace 
Mann  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  each 

Hamer — The  Education  Controversy,  1870-1909  ... 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth — Letters  on  Elementary  Principles  of  Education 
(1802),  2 vols.,  full  calf,  6s. ; another  copy,  full  blue  calf,  2 vols.  (1818) 
Hamilton —Popular  Education  ; an  Essay,  buckram  (1845) 

The  Church  and  the  Education  Question  (1845) 

Hand  and  Eye  Training — Vol.  I,  Nos.  4-12  ; vol.  2,  Nos.  13-15  ; vol.  3, 

Nos.  28-31  and  33-36;  vol.  4,  Nos.  37-45  ..  each 

Harper — Education  and  Social  Life  (1907)  ...  

Harrison — The  Rise,  Progress  and  Present  Structure  of  the  English 

Language  (1848)  

Hawtrey — The  Co-Education  of  the  Sexes  (1896)  ... 

Healey — The  Educational  Systems  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 

(1892) 

Henri,  Lucien — Freedom  of  Education  and  Teaching  (1879) 

Henson — The  Education  Act  and  After  (1903) 

Herford — The  Student’s  Froebel,  Vol.  2 

Hertel — Overpressure  in  High  Schools  of  Denmark  (1888) 

Hickes — Translation  of  Instructions  for  the  Education  of  a Daughter 

(1760) 

Hildyard — The  University  Systems  of  Private  Tuition  (1844)  

Hindoo  Female  Education,  by  Miss  Chapman  (1839) 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Early  Education  (1822  and  1853)... 

Hints  on  School  Building  and  Management  of  Infant  Schools  (1874)  ... 
Hodgson — Education  of  Girls  and  Employment  of  Women  (1869) 

Hole — An  Essay  on  the  History  and  Management  of  Literary,  Scientific 
and  Mechanics  Institutions  (1852) 

Holland  — Proposed  Primary  Education  (1870) 

National  Arrangements  for  Primary  Education  (1870) 

Home  Education,  by  Isaac  Taylor  (1838) 

Houston — School  and  Home  (1895)  
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How — Six  Great  School  Masters  ...  ...  • ••  4 6 

Hudson — History  of  Adult  Education  (185 1)  ...  ..  5-  0 

Huehes — Mental  furniture  ; or  the  Adaptation  of  Knowledge  tor  Man 

(1887) 2 0 

Schools  at  Home  and  Abroad  (1901)  ...  ...  ...  ..  • ••  3 0 

Huxley — Science  and  Education  and  Essays  (1893;  ...  ...  3 0 

Industrial  Instruction — Report  of,  by  the  Society  of  Arts  (1853)  . ...  3 0 

Twenty-fifth  Report  of  Commisioner  of  Labour  (191 1 ) ...  ...  3 6 

International  Health  Exhibition  Literature  (1884) — 

Lectures  and  Conferences  on  Health,  Healthy  Dwellings,  Health 
in  Diet,  Health  in  Relation  to  Civic  Life,  General  Hygiene, 
Organisation  of  Elementary  Education,  Technical  Teaching, 
Organisation  of  University  Education,  Training  of  Teachers, 
Organisation  of  Intermediate  and  Higher  Education,  in  19 
volumes  (1884)  cloth  binding.  Published  price  is  ,£6  15s.  ...  60  0 

Ireland;  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in,  1811-31,  by  J.  K. 

Moore  (1904)  ...  ...  5 0 

Report  of  a Plan  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  Progress  and 
Operation  of  the  same,  3 volumes  folio,  paper  covers  (1837), 

25/-,  bound  in  cloth  binding ...  37  6 

Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland 
(1900-1903),  9 parts  complete,  paper  covers,  15/6  ; and  if  bound 
in  buckram  binding,  2 vols.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  25  0 

Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Na  ional  Education  in  Ireland, 

Reports  One  to  Eight.  1834-1842,  folio,  buckram  10  6 

Jardine’s  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education,  illustrated  by  the  Method 

of  Teaching  the  Logic  Class  in  Glasgow  University,  500  pp.  (1825)  5 0 

Jarrold — Occupations  and  Occupation,  Games  for  Infant  Classes  ..  2 0 

Johnston  — Our  Educational  Policy  in  India  (1879),  and  Abstract  and 

Analysis  of  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Education  Commission  (1884)  4 6 

Kappa — Let  Youth  but  Know  ; or  Letters  upon  Education  3 6 

Kindergarten  Magazine — Vols.  9-13,  1896-1901  ...  ...  ...  ...  25  0 

King’s  College — Statement  of  Proceedings  towards  the  Establishment 

of,  with  Plans  and  Copy  of  Charter  (1830)  ..  ...  2 6 

Kingsley — Health  and  Education  (1878)  2 6 

Kirkpatrick — The  University  Historically  Conceived  (1857)  ...  ...  3 6 

Knox — Liberal  Education,  or  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of 

acquiring  Useful  and  Polite  Learning  (1834)  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 6 

Lang — Religion  and  Education  in  America  (1840)  ...  ...  3 0 

Laurie — Report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Dick  Bequest  (1890)  ...  ...  3 6 

Institutes  of  Education  ; Introduction  to  Rational  Psychology  (1892)  3 6 

John  Amos  Comenius  (1899)  •••  •••  ••  ...  ...  ...  2 6 

The  Training  of  Teachers  and  other  Educational  Papers  (1882)  ...  4 6 

Teachers  Encyclopaedia  of  Education,  7 vols.,  new  set  45  0 

Lancaster  System  ; Manual  of  the  System  of  Primary  Instruction  in 

Borough  Road  Schools  (1831)  ...  3 0 

Lectures  on  Education,  by  Professors  Whewell,  Faraday,  Latham, 

Daubery,  Tyndall  and  W.  B.  Hodgson  (1855) 5 0 

Lessons  on  Objects  given  to  Children  in  Pestalozzian  Schools  (1832)  ...  2 0 

Locke — Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  R.  H.  Quick  (1895)  ...  2 0 

Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education  (1809)  ...  ...  ...  2 0 

Lohse — Mistaken  View  on  the  Education  of  Girls  ..  2 0 

Lord — Discoursive  Remarks  on  Modern  Education  (1842)  ...  ...  2 0 

Lyttelton,  Lord — Ephemera,  Second  Series,  contains  Five  Lectures  on 

Education,  100  pp.  (1872) 3 0 

Lyttelton — School  Boys  and  School  Work  (1909) 2 6 

MacVicar — Principles  of  Education  (1892)  ..  2 0 

Maclochlin— Education,  its  Scope,  its  Aims,  its  Objects  (1881) 3 6 

Malcolm,  MacColl — The  Education  Question  and  the  Liberal  Party 

(1902) ...  2 0 
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Magnus — Industrial  Education  (1888)  3 6 

Malleson — Notes  on  Early  Training  of  Children  (1884)  ...  ...  ...  1 6 

Martin,  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  and  her  Work  for  the  Blind  (1891,  3 0 

Martineau — Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  (1859)  ...  ...  2 6 

Household  Education  (1861)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 6 

Mason — Home  Education,  large  edition  (1886)  ...  ...  3 0 

Home  Education  Lectures  to  Ladies  (1886)  ...  2 0 

On  Self-Knowledge,  220  pp.,  full  calf  (1820)  ...  3 0 

Meath,  Earl  of — Physical,  Industrial  d.nd  Technical  Training  (1888)  ...  4 0 

Miall — Thirty  Years  of  Teaching  (1897)  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  3 6 

Mill — Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrews  (1869)  ...  2 0 

Montague — Technical  Education  ; A Summary  of  the  Report  of  the 

Royal  Commission  (1887)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 0 

Montmorency — National  Education  and  National  Lite  (1906)  ...  ...  2 6 

Moore — Education  Brief  on  behalf  of  Voluntary  Schools  (1890)  ...  ...  2 0 

More,  Hannah — Modern  System  of  Female  Education,  2 vol?.,  full  calf, 

(1799)  5 0 

Sketches  of  Female  Education  (181 1),  full  calf  ...  2 6 

Morley — Struggle  for  National  Education  (1873)  ...  6 0 

Morrison — Manual  of  School  Management,  1859-1860  ...  2 0 

Morrice — The  Art  of  Teaching  or  Communicating  Instruction  (1801)  ...  5 0 

Moral  Education  and  Instruction — 

Moral  Education  Congress.  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Papers 

on  Moral  Education  (1908) 5 0 

Moral  Training  in  Public  Schools,  The  Californian  Prize  Essay  ...  3 0 

Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  by  Adler...  3 6 

Scheme  of  Moral  Instruction,  by  Canon  Bernard  (1908)  ..  ...  0 6 

Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools,  Report  of  an  Inter- 
national Enquiry,  edited  by  M.  E.  Sadler,  2 vols.  (1908)  ...  10  0 

Mozley — Reminiscences,  Chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 2 vols.  (1882) ...  6 6 


Mulcaster,  Richards — Positions  Where  Those  Primitive  Circumstances 
be  Examined,  which  are  Necessary  for  the  Training  up  of  Children 
either  for  Skill  in  their  Book  or  Health  in  their  Body  (1581),  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  some  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 


by  R.  H.  Quick  (1888).  New  copies.  Published  at  10/6  6 0 

Murray — Remarks  on  Education  in  1847  2 0 

Mursell — Letters  on  Education  (1871) 2 6 

Newman — Discourses  on  the  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education 

(1852) 5 0 

Newnham — The  Principles  of  Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral  and 

Religious  Education,  2 vols.,  1,200  pp.  (1827) ...  ...  ...  ...  5 0 

New  South  Wales — Report  of  the  Council  of  Education  upon  the 

Conditions  of  Our  Public  Schools  (1867)...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 6 

Of  Education,  Especially  of  Young  Gentlemen,  1683,  1^687  ...  ...  6 0 

Olin — The  Women  of  a State  University,  Co-Education  in  the  Middle 

West  (1909)  ...  ...  ...  4 0 

Oppler — Three  Lectures  on  Education,  1870  2 6 

Revised  Edtion,  1873  ...  2 6 

Orcutt — School  Keeping  and  How  to  Do  It  (1885) 2 0 

Our  Public  Schools— Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  &c.  (1881)  ...  3 6 

Outis  Hiatus — The  Void  in  Modern  Education,  its  Causes  and  Antidote 

(1869) 4 0 

Oxford  Tutors’  Association  Papers,  thick  volume  (1853)  ...  5 0 

Oxford  University  Commission  (1852) 7 6 

Page — On  National  Education  (1843) •••  •••  2 0 

Page — Graded  Schools  in  America  (1894)  2 0 

Paidologist — The  Organ  of  Child  Study,  vols.  1-8  ...  ...  20  0 

Palmer — The  Science  of  Education  (1887)  ...  ...  ...  3 0 

Pamphlets  on  the  Scottish  Church  and  National  Education,  and  the 


Report  of  the  National  Education  League  (1870),  12  in  one  volume, 
half  calf  ...  ...  ...  6 6 
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Parry,  Judge — The  Disadvantages  of  Education  (1909) 

Parsons — Prussian  Schools  through  American  Eyes  (1891)  

Pauper  Children — Report  of  the  Training  of  (1841)  

Payne — Visit  to  German  Schools  (1876)  ...  

Lectures  upon  the  History  of  Education,  with  A Visit  to  German 

Schools  (1892)  ...  

A Treatise  upon  Domestic  Education  (1885)  ... 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children  (1872) 

Peirce— Half-century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents  (1869),  400  pp.,  U.S.A. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert — Speeches  at  Glasgow  (1837)  

Perry — German  University  Education  (1845) 

Phelps — The  Female  Student,  or  Female  Education  (1836) 

Philipps— A Compendious  Way  of  Teaching  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages,  and  an  Account  of  the  Education  of  the  Dauphins  (1727) 
Plans  for  the  Government  and  Liberal  Instruction  of  Boys  in  Large 

Numbers,  1825  (1894)  •••  •••  •••  

Poorer  Classes,  Education  of  the,  in  England  and  Wales,  complete, 

folio  (1835)  

Popular  Education  in  England.  Royal  Commission  (1861),  complete 
set,  6 vols 

Poynting — The  Temple  of  Education ; True  Idea  and  Practice  of 
Education  (1853)  

Practical  Education,  Essays  on,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ascham, 

Milton  and  Locke,  800  pp 

Practical  Teacher— Vol.  3,  publisher’s  binding,  Mar.  1883-Feb.  1884  ... 

Vols.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  15,  16,  half  calf,  cloth  sides  each 
Pupil  Teacher,  The — Helps,  Counsels  and  Instruction  for  Young 
Teachers,  vols.  1-4,  1857-61 

Pycroft — Four  Lectures  on  the  Advantage  of  a Classical  Education  (1847) 

Recollections  of  College  Days  (1858)  

Quick’s  Essays  upon  Educational  Reformers,  1891,  1893,  1895,  1907  ... 
First  Edition,  1868  ... 

Rawlings — The  Free  Churchman’s  Guide  to  the  Education  Acts,  and 
A Short  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Popular  Education  in  England 
and  Wales  (1903) 

Record  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education — Vols.  1 - 15,  half  calf, 
complete  ... 

Vols.  1-7,  half  blue  calf  

(Also  many  odd  volumes  and  parts  in  stock.) 

Register  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools  (1904) 

Remington — The  Education  of  To-morrow  (1907)  ... 

Rhys —Education  of  Girls  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria  (1905) 

Richmond — Boyhood;  A Plea  for  Continuity  in  Education  (1898) 

Rigg — National  Education  and  Public  Elementary  School  Education 

(1873)  


Roberts — Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  second  edition,  4 vols.  (1834) 
Rooper — School  and  Home  Life,  500  pp. 

Ross — The  Teacher’s  Manual  of  Method  (1858)  

Rousseau — Remarks  on  Rousseau  Emilius  (1782)  ... 

Emilius  and  Sophia,  or  a Treatise  of  Education,  3 vols.,  full  calf, 

I773>7/6;  and  1768  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  

Emilius  and  Sophia,  or  a New  System  of  Education,  Vol.  1 (1783).. 
Russell — Schools  in  Great  Britain  ; Sketches  of  the  Educational 
Systems  of  the  Colonies  and  India 

Salmon — The  Art  of  Teaching  (1898)  ...  

Sandford — Parochialia  ; or  Church,  School  and  Parish  (1865)  ... 

(1845)  

School  Hygiene — Second  International  Congress,  3 vols. 

School,  The — Vol.  1,  January-June,  1904 

“School,”  edited  by  Laurie  Magnus,  vol.  1,  publishers  binding 

Scott — What  is  Secondary  Education  (1899)  

Scottish  Education  Reform,  by  Douglas  and  Jones  (1903) 
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Miss  ACTON’S  MODERN'' COOKERY  BOOK,  in  which 

nil  the  Recipes  have  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  given  with  the  most  minute  exactness.  New 
Edition  ; with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  (5d. 

The  INVALID’S  OWN  BOOK  : A Collection  of  Recipes 

from  various  Books  and  various  Countries.  By  the  Honourable  Lady  Cust.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

HUDSON’S  EXECUTOR’S  GUIDE.  A New  and 

enlarged  Edition  ; with  such  Directions  as  are  required  by  the  Provisions  of  the  Succession  Duty 
Act  relating  to  Property  passing  under  Wills  and  by  Intestacy.  Fcp.  8vo. 

HUDSON’S  PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  for  MAKING  WILLS 

in  conformity  with  the  LAW.  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  latest  Acts;  with  2 Forms,  &c. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER';  or,  a.  Popular  Digest  of  the 

LAWS  of  ENGLAND,  CIVIL  and  CRIMINAL.  New  and  enlarged  Edition ; with  Supplements. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

VI. 

The  CABINET  GAZETTEER ; or,  a Popular  Exposition 

of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World,  from  the  latest  Authorities.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Map,  price  10s.  6d.  ; calf,  13s. 

VII. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and 

LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE  : A comprehensive  Popular  Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s. ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREA- 

SURY  : A portable  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres.  New  and  thoroughly 
revised  Edition . Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s. ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

IX. 

MAUNDER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY  f Comprising 

Outlines  of  Universal  History,  and  a Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation.  New 
and  revised  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s. ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

MAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY:  Com- 

prising  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Nations.  New  and  enlarged  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s. ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

or  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  of  ANIMATED  NATURE.  New  Edition , revised;  with  900 
accurate  Wood  Engravings  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  &c.  Fco.  8vo.  price  10s. ; roan,  12s. ; calf, 
12s.  6d. 


XII. 

HINTS  on  ETIQUETTE  and  the  USAGES  of  SOCIETY : 

With  a Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  Aywyos.  New  Edition ; revised  (with  Additions)  by  a Lady  of 
Rank.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

XIII. 

SHORT  WHIST ; its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws : With 

Observations  to  make  any  one  a Whist-Player.  By  Major  A****.  New  Edition ; with  Precepts 
for  Tyros  by  Mrs.  B****.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s. 


London  : Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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